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WATER  TRflNSPORTflTION  AND  PflCKBT  LINES 


BY  H.  CHAMBERLAIN 


In  Nature  are  both  the  suggestions 
and  means  of  •  evelopraent.  Jn  our 
natiiral  advantages  of  soil  and  forest, 
in  our  fine  water  privileges,  awaiting 
the  guiding  hand  of  skillful  industry, 
were  the  early  promises  of  our  growth. 
These  drew  here  the  tiller  of  the  soil, 
the  woodsman  to  convert  the  trees 
into  valuable  lumber,  and,  above  all, 
the  men  of  money  and  the  skillful 
workman  to  utilize  our  waterpower 
and  shape  more  particularly  the  line 
of  our  development.  In  it  all,  there 
was  a  silent,  powerful  force  at  work, 
fresh  as  the  soil,  fragrant  as  the  blos- 
soms of  the  trees  and  strong  as  the 
rushing  waters,  inviting  the  comer 
and  saying  to  him,  here  along  these 
rich  valleys,  beside  these  power  giv- 
ing streams  are  the  elements,  coupled 
with  intelligent  use, that  can  make  life 
better  and  richer.  And  how  power 
fully  this  force  has  acted  in  shaping 
and  directing  human  effort!  Its  im- 
press is  seen  everywhere.  So  mani 
fest  is  it  that  where  these  valleys  and 
streams  exist,  there  we  find  the  first 
planting  of  settlements,  where  the 
streams  furnish  a  natural  power,  off- 
ering the  gift  of  thousands  of  hands 
in  the  useful  arts,  there  we  see  the 
stats  of  growing  and  prosperous  com- 
munities. The  thought  of  the  action 
ot  this  potent  force  carries  us  back  to 
the  early  days  ot  the  past  century,  to 
the  policy  of  our  state,  in  utilizing 
our  valleys  and  rivers,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  commonwealth. 

Accepting,  as  true,  the  Western 
trend  of  man,  the  movement  has 
been  along  the  lines  of  least  resist- 
ance Mountain  ranges  have  acted 
as  barriers,  while  bottom  lands  and 
channels  have  invited  and  encouraged 


the  explorer.  Each  feature,  one  the 
part  of  the  other,  the  rich  alluvial 
soil  and  the  water  courses  has  exerted 
a  controlling  infiuenec,  arousing  the 
explorer's  interest,  disclosing  to  him 
the  wealth  of  soil  and  forest,  the 
latent  energies  of  rivers  that  may  be 
discovered  and  applied,  and  making 
him  the  herald  of  new  fields  of  enter- 
prise. Thus  by  formations,  by  offers 
so  rich  and  transparent  as  to  appeal 
alike  to  the  eye  and  reason,  Nature 
projects  the  highway  of  immigra- 
tion and  points  to  the  empire  of  man. 
Where  these  are  of  the  highest  order, 
there  she  stands  the  sponsor  for  the 
greatest  achievements.  It  is  not 
vain  or  boastful  to  say  that  our  state 
was  highly  favored  in  rivers  that, 
finding  their  sources  in  high  levels, 
branched  off  in  all  directions,  in  val- 
leys, reaching  out  to  vast  western  in- 
teriors, in  a  climate  temperate  and 
invigorating,  on  a  line  of  and  con- 
necting with  the  chain  of  great 
northern  lakes  and  on  a  belt  of  the 
most  fertile  and  food  producing  soil. 
Indeed,  if  the  disposition  of  nature  is 
considered,  it  would  be  difiicult  to 
find  in  this  northern  hemisphere  a 
section  of  country  with  a  clearer 
prophecy  of  coming  greatness-  At 
the  right  point  was  Manhattan  Island, 
facing  an  ample  roadstead  and  shel- 
tered from  the  ocean,  endowed  in  a 
high  degree  with  every  advantage  to 
make  her  a  great  mart  and  center  of 
trade  and  commerce.  At  her  feet 
flowed  the  waters  of  the  Hudson, 
coming  from  the  north,  breaking 
amid  beautiful  scenery  through  the 
Catskills,  and  offering  itself  as  her 
wi  ling  servant  to  minister  to  her 
needs  out  of  a  rich  adjacent  interior. 


And  not  this  alone.  But  above  the 
Catskills  this  same  noble  river  opened 
the  gates  to  the  long  reaches  of  the 
Mohawk  valley  and  river,  and  the 
West,  furnishing  the  tributaries  of  a 
vast  area,  to  make  Manhattan  Island 
not  only  the  first  city  of  the  new 
world,  but  to  enrich  and  make  this 
the  Empire  state. 

In  this  there  was  uo  illusion.  The 
lines  Mere  clearly  drawn,  and  only 
required  the  human  hlling-in  to  give 
the  prophecy  substance  and  concrete 
form.  Indeed,  out  of  her  own  re- 
sources, Manhattan  Island  was  emerg- 
ing into  importance;  she  was  under- 
going transformation.  From  New 
Amsterdam  she  had  become  New 
York,  with  promise  of  future  glory, 
doubly  assured,  if  the  arteries  of  her 
natural  channels  to  the  westward 
were  opened  up  and  permitted  the 
flow  thither  of  he  products  of  the 
farm,  forest,  mine  and  shop.  Our 
public  men  realized  this  at  an  early- 
day  and  only  awaited  the  opportunity 
to  direct  their  energy  to  it.  With  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and 
establishment  of  peace  within  our 
borders,  the  work  was  taken  up.  And 
not  too  soon.  Already  a  project  was 
on  foot  to  connect  the  Potomac  with 
the  waters  of  the  Monongahela  and 
branches  of  the  Ohio,  by  which  the 
fur  trade  and  products  of  the  North- 
west would  be  drawn  thither.  Aware 
of  this  and  fearful  of  the  effects  of 
this  diversion  unless  some  action  were 
at  once  taken  to  improve  our  natural 
facilities,  Elkanah  Watson  urged  the 
improvement  jof  the  Mohawk  river, 
by  constructing  a  canal  to  Fort  Stan- 
wix  and  by  Wood's  creek  to  Lake 
Ontario.  The  scheme  was  regarded 
as  rather  visionary,  but  some  of  the 
suggestions  met  the  approval  of 
Gov.  George  Clinton  and  others,  and 
in  1 79 1  the  legislature  enacted  the 
first  canal  law  of  the  state.  It  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $500  for  a  sur- 
vey from  the  Hudson  to  Fort  vStan- 
wix,  naming  as  commissioners  Elka- 
nah Watson,  Gen.  Schuyler  and 
Goldborrow  Banger.  The  next  year 
the  commissioners  made  a  report  of 
the  cost  between  the  points  named   in 


the  act,  but  finding  it  necessary  to 
secure  an  ample  and  continuous  supply 
of  water  for  the  canal,  they  extended 
their  investigation  to  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  lakes.  The  whole  cost,  in- 
cluding the  e.Ntension  to  render  avail- 
able the  waters  of  our  lakes,  was 
placed  at  $200,000.  Upon  this  report 
two  difiiculties  arose.  The  benefit  of 
the  improvement  seemed  to  be  so 
largel}'  local  that  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
sprang  up  in  the  northern  and  south- 
ern counties.  However,  it  was  sooth- 
ed by  state  pride,  bj-  a  broader  vision,, 
disclosing  to  them  the  truth  that 
what  aided  one  section  would  not  be 
without  real  gain  to  the  others;  also 
by  the  confident  expectation  that 
what  was  now  proposed  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  system  tliat  in  the 
near  future  would  be  extended  along 
the  Black  river,  the  Chenango,  Che- 
mung, Oswego,  and  Genesee  rivers 
and  afford  them  direct  advantages. 
The  other  difhculty  was  to  provide 
the  means.  The  countrj'  was  new 
and  monej-  very  scarce.  The  policy 
of  creating  a  state  debt,  even  were 
there  no  doubt  of  the  authority  to  do 
so,  was  questioned.  It  was  argued 
that  it  would  be  wiser  not  to  involve 
the  state's  credit,  and  more,  that  the 
work  could  be  done  at  less  cost  by 
grantitig  franchises  to  private  com 
panies.  This  view  prevailed,  and  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1792,  an  act  was 
passed  incorporating  the  "Northern 
and  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation 
Compau)'."  Two  classes  of  stock- 
holders were  named,  with  ample  pow- 
ers, one  to  open  navigation  to  Lake 
Champlain,  the  other  to  extend  the 
system  westward  to  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Seneca.  In  four  years  the  work 
had  progressed  so  rapidly  that  boats 
of  16-ton  burden  were  plying  between 
Schenectady  and  the  rapids  of  our 
outlet  — and  yet  here,  by  a  short  land 
carriage,  the  communication  was  open 
to  Seneca  lake.  In  1S12  the  Western 
Company  had  expended  $450,000, 
but  the  work  had  not  gone  on  so 
well;  the  company  found  itself  un 
equal  to  the  task,  and  was  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  appeal  to  the 
state    to  take  stock  in  order  to  meet 


its  pressing:  financial  needs.  Indeed, 
the  inability  of  any  private  company 
to  condnct  such  a  system  of  trans- 
portation and  render  a  service  of 
adequate  value  to  the  jjeople  had  l>een 
raised  for  some  time.  The  doubt  had 
grown  into  a  certainty,  into  a  clear 
belief  that  the  time  had  come  to 
place  the  control  and  operation  of 
this  public  utility  fully  under  state 
authorit}',  and  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed April  15th,  1817,  to  ascertain 
upon  what  terms  the  state  could  pur- 
chase the  ri>:fhts  and  interests  of  the 
compan5^  The  corami  sion  sought 
to  reach  a  satisfactor}'  result,  but 
after  repeated  efforts  failed  to  come  to 
any  understanding,  the  commission 
offering;  to  take  the  property'  at  cost 
of  duplication  and  the  company  in- 
sisting^ upon  a  commercial  valuation 
or  what  it  was  worth  measured  by  its 
revenue.  Vexed  h}'  the  dela}'  and 
attitude  of  the  company,  the  state  re- 
solved on  decisive  action,  and  em- 
power the  commission  to  appraise  the 
damage  or  determine  the  value  of 
private  interests  in  said  works,  over 
and  above  what  the  state  had  loaned 
the  company.  The  amount  was  fixed 
at  I151.820.  This  was  cintirmed  by 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court.  The 
award  was  some  $38,000  less  than  was 
claimed,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  sum 
and  probably  more  had  been  expend 
ed  in  a  way  that  had  added  no  real 
value  to  the  property.  Thus  in  1820 
the  interests  and  improvements  of 
this  private  company  became  public 
works,  under  sole  control  and  direc- 
tion of  the  state. 

The  purchase  marked  an  advance 
in  state  policy.  It  pledged  the  state 
to  internal  improvements.  Yet  at 
the  time  it  contemplated  no  more 
than  the  navigable  condition  of  nat- 
ural channels.  The  views  of  Watson 
had  reached  far  beyond,  certainlj'  to 
a  connection  with  Lake  Ontario,  if 
not  by  a  canal  around  Niagara  Falls 
to  Lake  Erie.  These  views  were  re- 
ceived pleasantly  but  with  little 
faith.  The  hour  had  not  struck  for 
such  a  master  work.  And  when  it 
did  strike  it  pointed  out  a  wiser  and 
more  direct  line  of  action.     Its  voice 


was  for  a  great  water  highway  direct 
through  the  state  from  the  Hudson 
to  Lake  Krie.  The  conception  of 
this  grand  idea  has  been  claimed  by 
.Several;  anil  no  doubt  there  were 
those  who  were  carefully  studying  the 
question  as  to  how  we  could  advance 
the  commercial  welfare  of  the  state  by 
transportation  routes  that,  by  joining 
the  chain  of  great  lakes,  would  give 
us  control  of  the  products  of  the 
northwest.  Hut  the  weight  of  evidence, 
as  to  the  originator  of  the  idea,  would 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  Gouverneur 
Morris,  who  in  1803  explained  this 
plan  to  the  state  surve3or,  Simeon 
DeWitt,  pointing  out  its  practical 
character  and  the  vast  benefits  that 
would  flow  from  it.  But  remarked 
DeWitt,  "Think  of  the  great  amount 
of  labor  and  mone)-  it  would  necessi- 
tate I  dont  care  what  th  s  ma}'  be; 
and  could  I  give  30U  the  figures, 
large  as  they  may  seem,  I  would  saj' 
without  ax^y  hesitation  that  the  re- 
sults will  far  more  than  justif}'  the 
expense.  "  The  plan  impressed  James 
(ieddes  of  Onondaga  county,  who  was 
very  familiar  with  the  tj'pography  of 
the  country.  It  equally  impressed 
Jesse  Hawiey  and  inspired  him  to 
write  over  the  name  of  "Hercules"  a 
series  of  articles,  published  in  the 
Genesee  Messenger,  which  aroused  a 
deep  feeling  everywhere.  In  1808 
Joshna  Fornian  offered  a  resolution  in 
the  legislature,  appointing  a  joint 
comniitt  e,  to  make  a  survej-  as  to  the 
best  route.  Nothng  came  out  of  it 
for  some  time  for  the  reason  that  the 
state  in  its  grant  to  a  private  com- 
pany had  put  itself  in  a  position 
where  it  could  not  act  freel}'.  When, 
however,  the  grant  was  recalled  by 
purchase,  the  way  was  clear  for  the 
consideration  of  a  "Grand  Erie 
Canal."  The  people  very  generally 
favored  it.  DeWitt  Clinton,  a  state 
senator,  was  enthusiastic  over  the 
j)roject,  throwing  into  it  all  his  abil- 
ity and  influence  The  legislature 
sustained  him;  appropriations  were 
made  and  the  work  was  undertaken 
with  zeal  and  pushed  rapidly  ahead. 
In  the  fall  of  1825  the  canal  was  com- 
pleted the  water  of  the  Erie  was  turn- 


ed  in  at  Black  Rock,  and  navigation, 
open  and  free,  to  the  sea-board  was 
accomplished  for  boats  of  35  to  45 
tons  burden,  at  a  cost  of  some  $8  - 
000,000.  It  was  a  red  letter  day  for 
the  state  — an  achievement  that  con- 
firmed our  title  as  the  Empire  State. 
Venice  in  the  old  days  celebrated 
her  wedding  to  the  Adriatic  by  songs 
and  festivities.  We  joined  the  Erie 
and  the  Atlantic  amid  rejoicings  and 
with  results  that  are  inestimable.  On 
a  bright  morning  in  October,  1825, 
Gov.  DeWilt  Clinton,  attended  by 
many  prominent  men  and  ladies,  took 


Atlantic  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
knew  no  bounds,  their  voices  ming- 
ling with  strains  of  martial  music 
and  peals  of  heavy  ordnance,  echoing 
over  the  bay  and  citv.  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  climax— a  tri 
umph  due  more  to  DeWitt  Clinton 
than  to  any  other  one  man. 

"Strike  the  lyre!  with  joyous  note. 
Let  the  sound  through  azure  float, 
The  task  is  over,  the  work  complete, 
And  Erie's  waves  with  ocean  meet; 
Tell  to  the  world  with  echoing  roar, 
Matter  and  space  are  triumphed  o'er. 
Gigantic  genius  led  the  van 
While  sturdy  toil  fulfilled  the  plan. 
What  boundless  gratitude  is  due 
To  those,  whose  purpose,  evertiue. 


,    'SI 


with  appropriate  ceremonj'  a  keg  of 
water  from  Lake  Erie,  and  then 
boarded  the  packet,  "The  Seneca 
Chief."  The  packet  was  in  holidaj' 
attire,  with  flags  and  bunting.  As 
the  boat  moved  out  over  the  canal  the 
paople  cheered,  cannon  announced 
the  start,  the  band  on  board  struck  up 
the  wedding  march.  At  every  con 
siderable  place  along  the  way  hearty 
and  warm  greetings  were  given  them. 
Cannon  hailed  them  at  the  capitol; 
cannon  welcomed  them  in  New  York 
on  the  4th  of  November;  and  as  the 
water  of  the  Erie  was  poured  into  the 


Pursued  their  course  with  daring  pride 
Till  Erie's  waves  carress'd  the  tide. 
Strike  the  lyre!  while  truth  and  fame 
On  glory's  scroll,  'grave  Clinton's  name." 

Since  then  there  have  been  several 
enlargements  of  the  Erie  canal.  The 
jireatest  was  made  in  1850-7,  when 
boats  given  a  draft  of  6  feet  of  water 
carried  250  tons.  To-day,  however, 
it  is  being  equipped  with  locks  and  a 
capacity  to  float  barges  of  1,000  tons 
burden,  at  a  cost  of  over  .f  100, 000,- 
000.  \yhat  an  immense  stride  in 
water  navigation!  Yet  in  its  day  the 
Clinton  canal  was  a  wonder.  It  acted 
like   magic.      Centers   of  population 


increased;  new  villages  sprang  up; 
along  the  line,  and  at  every  place  of 
a  considerable  size,  boat  yards  were 
established  and  fleets  of  new  boats 
were  launched,  until  the  great  water- 
wa}'  was  alive  with  moving  trade  and 
commerce.  The  scene  was  as  pic- 
turesque as  it  was  novel  Not  alone 
the  movement  of  boats,  light  or  load- 
ed with  cargoes  of  grain,  flour  or 
lumber;  not  alone  tows  of  logs;  but 
theie  were  plying  the  light  and  at- 
tractive packets,  carrying  passengers 
and  small  merchandise,  at  the  rate  of 
four  to  five  miles  an  hour,  or  able  to 
make  the  run  of  350  miles  between 
Buffalo  and  Albany  in  a  week's  time 
b}'  day.  Usually  the  routes  of  the 
packets  were  between  points  where 
the  distance  would  enable  them  to 
make  a  return  trip  the  same  da3^  but 
the  arrangement  was  so  good  that  by 
transfers  a  passenger  could  make  the 
whole  journey  pleasantly  and  with 
little  delay. 

Prior,  however,  to  the  opening  of 
the  Hrie,  packets  plied  between  Schen 
ectadj'  and  Montzuma  Two  fine 
boats,  called  the  Seneca  chief  and 
Montezuma,  made  semi-weekly  trips 
in  1820,  each  accommodating  150 
passengers  at  a  fare  of  $4,  including 
board.  At  Montezuma  passengers 
could  come  up  the  outlet  to  onr  lakes. 
In  July  of  the  same  year  James  Ben- 
nett of  Cayuga  wrote  that  a  steam- 
boat, named  the  Knterprise,  com- 
manded by  Oliver  Phelps,  was  run- 
ning up  Cayuga  lake  to  Ithaca, 
charging  one  dollar  fart".  Take  the 
immigration  then  rapidly  Mowing  into 
Western  New  York,  the  first  Great 
West,  we  can  measure  somewhat  the 
remunerative  character  of  the  packet 
business  and  see  how  it  invited  capi 
tal  to  start  opposition  lines  on  every 
section  of  the  Erie  canal.  Their 
numbers  cannot  be  given,  but  it  is 
amusing  to  recall  some  of  the  names 
of  the  packets,  suggested  more  often 
by  personal  feeling  than  by  any  local 
or  public  sentiment.  There  were  the 
Lad}'  of  Suffolk,  Buena  Vista,  Baltic, 
Queen  City,  Norwich,  Oregon, 
Niagara,    Olean,    Paragon,    Sultana, 


Express,    Montezuma,    Oneida  Chief, 
Seneca  Chief  and  man}'  others. 

After  the  assumjjtion  by  the  state 
of  our  canal  as  a  part  of  its  system  of 
public  works,  the  packet  line  appear- 
ed with  us  in  1828.  Before,  our  vil- 
lage was  indifferently  connected  with 
the  outside  world.  True,  the  Seneca 
Navigation  company  had  provided 
for  running  freiijht  boats  of  light 
burden  in  conneciion  with  the  Erie. 
We  had  the  stage  coach,  but  in 
matter  of  convenience  and  comfort 
little  could  be  said  in  favor  of  either. 
The  packet  wrought  a  decided  im- 
provement, brought  us  in  close  touch 
with  other  communities  and  convert- 
ed us  into  a  canal  town  with  some 
thing  of  cosmopolitan  features.  After 
leaving  Montezuma  the  first  stop  was 
at  Cayuga,  where  tran  ters  were  made 
to  boats  up  Cayuga  lake;  the  next 
stop  was  at  Seneca  Falls,  and  then 
came  Waterloo  and  Geneva.  Light 
and  narrow  of  beam,  the  packet  glided 
swiftly  through  the  water,  a  sighf 
that  charmed  all — the  long,  winding 
horn  announcing  its  coming  and  call- 
ing out  crowds  of  people  to  see  and 
cheer  it  on  its  way.  The  novelty 
was  captivating  and  everyone  was 
wild  to  get  on  board  and  experience 
the  delight  o'  this  new  mode  of 
travel.  It  at  once  commanded  a  lib 
eral  patronage.  Time  and  comfort 
were  in  its  favor.  Passing  through 
here  in  the  forenoon  and  returning 
from  Geneva  in  the  afternoon,  it  be- 
came popular  not  only  for  the  traveler 
but  for  those  who  desired  outdoor 
amusement.  The  proprietors  of  the 
line  were  Kingsland  and  Bosedo. 
Pleased  with  their  venture  and  the 
handsome  returns  it  brought  them, 
they  were  nevertheless  sorely  troubled 
by  a  disi)ute  that  soon  arose  as  to 
their  rights.  The  packet  route  from 
Montezuma  was  over  the  Cayuga  out- 
let and  within  three  miles  of  he  Cay- 
uga Lake  bridge,  and  this  fact  was 
made  the  ground  of  complaint  against 
them  by  the  bridge  coni]jany,  for 
diverting  their  business  and  in  viola- 
tion of  their  charter.  The  legal  firm 
of  Beach  &:  Morgan,  with  Wm.  H. 
Seward  as  counsel,  was  employed  to 


draw  complaint  and  serve  on  the 
packet  company.  Upon  thi.s  service 
the  packet  company,  who  were  operat- 
ing under  state  authority,  turned  the 
papers  over  to  the  attornej'-general 
of  the  state,  who  after  considerable 
delay  filed  his  answer,  setting  forth 
the  facts  and  law  in  the  case,  so  clear- 
ly in  refutation  of  the  claim  of  the 
bridge  company  that  no  further  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  to  interfere  with 
the  running  of  the  packet. 

The  business  grew  and  was  verj' 
profitable,  and  along  in  the  forties  an 
opposition  packet  was  started  bj' 
Bishop  &  Myers.  This  developed  at 
once  into  a  sharp  contest,  into  a  keen 
rivalr}'  to  outdo  each  other  in  attrac- 
tions. The  packets  were  transformed, 
coming  out  in  holidaj'  attire  with 
banners  and  flags.  Brass  bands  dis- 
coursed charming  music,  the  captains 
in  their  uniforms  walked  the  decks 
like  admirals,  at  times  5  to  6  horses 
in  tanden,  with  boy  riders,  cracking 
their  whips  sent  the  boats  through 
the  canal  at  a  galloping  gait,  throw- 
ing a  swell  high  on  either  side.  To 
keep  ahead  or  get  ahead  was  the 
ambition  of  each  captain,  and  to 
show  by  the  number  of  passengers 
that  the  new  or  the  old  line  was  the 
popular  one  The  business  part,  in 
the  heat  of  the  contest,  was  at  times 
lost  sight  of.  To  make  a  show  was 
more  important  than  the  clerk's  re- 
ceipts. To  get  the  crowd  was  the  aim. 
"Jump  right  on,  boys  and  girls,"  the 
captain  cried,  'it  won't  cost  you  a 
cent;  our  band  will  give  you  a  march, 
a  Virginia  reel,  a  breakdown  or  any- 
thing you  like;  indeed,  we  will  give 
you  the  time  of  5'oiir  life;  jump  right 
on. "  At  the  locks  the  packets  had 
their  partisans.  "This  is  the  'Heron,' 
the  elegantly  fitted  new  boa  ,  and 
will  sail  you  swiftly  and  gracefully 
over  the  water.  Get  right  on  and  try 
it."  "No,"  was  the  ringing  appeal 
of  another,  "the  next  boat  is  the  one 
for  you  -the  old,  reliable  'Red  Bird'; 
she  is  a  thing  of  life  and  beaut}';  hear 
her  inviting  strains  of  music;  that  is 
the  boat  for  you  "  And  so  the  strife 
continued  from  lock  to  lock,  heard  at 
times  on   the  long  levels,    when  the 


rear  boat  would  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  get  ahead.  Sometimes  the 
dash  for  position  would  be  successful, 
but  not  without  a  clash  of  force,  in 
which  the  passengers  were  not  only 
deeply  interested  spectators, but  many 
of  them  often  the  most  active  in  the 
fray.  Whichever  way  the  result  went, 
the  crew  of  the  victorious  boat  made 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  shouts, 
concluding  often  with  a  jeering  song: 

Ho!   Ho!  you  try  to  beat  this  boat, 
Why!   there's  not  her  equal  afloat; 
And  he  who  commands  her  cr«w 
Is  every  inch  a  true  blue. 

Hurrah!   Hurrah!  Hurrah! 

The  packet  service  was  the  better 
phase  of  canal  life  — the  drawing  room 
where  you  saw  more  of  culture  and 
civilit)',  unless  a  dispute  or  fight 
brought  out  its  rough  features.  It 
had  its  language,  sayings  and  songs. 
The  vernacular  was  simple  if  not 
elegant;  terse  and  emj)hatic  if  not 
polished  and  grammatical,  always 
fresh  and  breezy,  and  when  provoked, 
harsh  and  intemperate.  "You  criti- 
cise me  for  using  strong  words,"  re- 
torted a  captain  to  a  clerical  pas.sen- 
ger,  "but,  ni}'  dear  sir,  how  am  I  to 
manage  with  men  who  have  little  re- 
gard for  my  rights  and  who  would 
not  in  the  least  understand  me  if  I 
were  not  emphatic,  and  how  am  I  to 
hold  the  boys  right  up  to  discipline 
without  now  and  then  giving  them  a 
sharp  lashing?"  The  sayings  and 
songs  abounded  in  wit,  humor  and 
good  nature.  Generally  in  the  songs 
there  was  a  breath  of  battle,  the  flash 
of. blows,  of  the  claymore  when  High- 
land clan  warred  with  Highland  clan. 
Indeed  the  epic  quality  was  the  soul 
of  them.  They  were  born  when 
brawn  and  muscle  were  more  potent 
than  law,  when  the  best  crew  carried 
the  day,  when  broken  heads  and 
bruised  faces  were  accepted  with  a 
grim  humor,  biding  the  time  when 
the  score  could  be  evened  up.  Little 
disposition  was  shown  to  appeal  to 
the  law,  to  incur  its  cost  and  vexa- 
tious delays,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
No!  whether  on  a  freight  boat  or  on 
a  packet,  the  boatman  faced  coolly 
what  came  to  him.  He  stood  on  his 
boat  the  spirit  of  resistance— a   Rob 


Roy  saying,  come  if  you  dare,  "My 
foot  is  on  ray  native  heath,  and  my 
name  is  MacGregor.  "  And  whether 
matched  or  overmatched,  his  nerve 
and  courage  won  him  plaudits  from 
friend  and  foe  He  was  a  royal  good 
fellow,  willing  to  take  as  well  as  to 
give,  if  whipped  to-day,  ready  to  re- 
sume the  fight  to-morrow.     And  so — 

No  matter  how  the  conflict  went, 

Ever  happy  and  content, 

He  sang  in  the  same  old  joyou*  key, 

Ob!  the  canal,  'tis  the  life  for  ine; 

Its  scraps  and  its  frays 

Bnghien  np  the  days, 

And  I  love  it  as  the  sailor  loves  the  sea. 

But  the  packet  day  has  passed.  It 
speaks  only  to  our  memory.  It  came 
at  the  call  of  a  public  need,  and  serv- 
ing well  its  purpose,  it  retired  before 
a  vastly  greater  agent  that  was  to 
revolutionize  travel.  The  iron-steam 
horse  was  the  higher  evolution,  to 
work  out  as  strange  and  wonderful 
results   as   ever   the    Oriental    lancy 


conceived  in  the  Arabian  nights  It 
was  one  of  the  most  powerful  genii, 
invoked,  harnessed  with  the  furnace 
and  throttle  rein,  that  was  to  rush 
over  the  countr\'  on  its  steel  rails  and 
annihilate  space,  in  point  of  time 
making  the  earth  less  than  one-tenth 
of  its  former  size,  bringing  distant 
places  together,  and  now  with  the 
still  more  marvelous  aid  of  electricity, 
enabling  us  to  talk,  almost  face  to 
face,  with  ihose  in  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  True,  we  think  most 
gratefully  of  those  who  contributed 
to  our  development  and  civilization, 
we  gladly  a  cribe  to  them  honor  and 
fame;  but  we  would  not  turn  back- 
ward the  dial,  we  would  not  be  con- 
tent with  the  old  order.  Life  has 
taken  a  higher  reach,  with  wider 
blessings,  greater  opportunities,  and 
these  with  their  responsibilities  meas- 
ure our  new  privileges  and  duties. 


Early  flerchants  of  Seneca  Falls 


BY  B.  F.  BEACH 


The  first  nierrhant  of  vSeneca  Falls 
was  Col.  Wilhelmns  Mynderse.  who 
came  here  as  the  agent  of  the  Ba\'ard 
Cotnpany  in  1795.  He  built  a  double 
log  house  just  north  of  the  residence 
of  the  late  H.  C.  Silsby.  in  the 
ra\'ine.  As  far  back  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, i8,-^Q,  some  of  the  logs  still  re- 
mained. He  kept  store  in  one  end  of 
the  building  and  lived  in  the  (Uher 
end.  He  kei)t  the  store  for  about  30 
years.  Col.  Mynderse  also  began  the 
erection  of  what  Avas  then  termed  the 
Red  Mills.  Col.  Mynderse  achieved 
distinction  as  well  as  success  in  this 
community,  and  his  name  will  long 
be  cherished  by  our  inhabitants  for 
his  generous  gifts  to  our  village.  He 
was  born  in  Albany  July  nth,  1767, 
and  died  July  31st,  1S38.  The  hou.se 
on  Fall  street,  next  west  of  Trinity 
church,  was  the  last  home  of  Col. 
Mynderse,  which  he  built  and  where 
he  lived  and  died. 

Simeon  Chapman,  who  was  his 
clerk,  became  his  successor,  in  a  build- 
ing erected  about  where  Trinity 
church  now  stands.  This  was  the 
first  store  above  the  Red  Mills.  He 
seems  to  have  had  a  good  business 
for  his  ledger  of  1828  contains  a  list 
of  300  names.  In  1835  h^  removed  to 
Michigan,  where  he  died. 

The  second  store  was  built  by 
Abijah  Mann  in  18 14,  and  it  was 
long  known  as  Mechanic's  Hall.  It 
occupied  the  sites  of  the  business 
places  of  Lathrop,  Isenman,  Vander- 
hoof  and  Norton. 

The  third  store  was  kept  by  Henry 
Kellogg  in  181 5  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Hall.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
Isaacs,  who  afterwards  occupied  the 
old  brick  building  below  the  Cham- 


berlain block.  His  family  lived  in 
the  rear  part  of  the  store.  As  late  as 
1841  he  adverti,sed  read3-raade  cloth- 
ing, drj-  goods  of  all  kinds  and  gro- 
ceries and  crockery  cheap. 

In  the  early  30 's  Silas  Dean  Mum- 
ford  kept  a  store  where  the  Seneca 
House  now  stands.  He  was  a  man 
of  influence  at  the  time,  and  consider- 
ed well  oft  for  those  days.  He  owned 
the  property  known  as  the  Mumford 
lot  and  built  the  Mumford  house 
where  Mrs.  Owen  Smyth  now  lives, 
and  in  1S40  was  the  only  house  on 
all  that  land.  That  year  my  father, 
Krastus  Beach,  plowed  the  whole  lot 
and  planted  to  corn  and  potatoes. 

In  December,  1851,  D.  Gould  an- 
nounced the  arrival  at  his  new  cash 
store  of  an  extensive  assortment  of 
dry  goods,  groceries,  crockery  and 
hardware,  and  promised  to  sell  them 
25  per  cent  cheaper  than  can  be 
bought  anywhere  else  in  the  county'. 
Erastus  Partridge  was  born  near 
Norwich,  Conn.,  May  9th,  1798.  In 
182 1  he  came  to  this  section  of  coun- 
try and  settled  in  Cayuga  village  and 
started  a  store  there.  In  1824  he 
started  a  branch  store  in  Seneca  Falls. 
In  the  year  1837  he  settled  here  per- 
manently. He  then  added  hardware 
and  tinware  to  his  business,  which 
was  the  first  regular  hardware  line 
kept  here.  My  cousin,  the  late 
Francis  Walter,  was  his  tinner  and 
remained  with  Mr.  Partridge  so  long 
as  he  ran  that  business.  Mr.  Part- 
ridge commenced  the  first  private 
banking  in  Seneca  Falls  in  1848,  hav- 
ing fitted  up  one  corner  of  his  store 
for  the  purpose.  I  think  at  first  he 
called  it  Partridge's  Exchange.  His 
bank  became  of  great  service  to  our 


village,  as  well  as  the  surrounding 
country,  especially  farmers.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  nearest  banking 
facilities  were  at  Waterloo.  In  1.S54 
the  "Bank  of  Seneca  Falls"  he  es- 
tablished in  old  Mechanic's  Hall.  In 
April,  1858,  the  business  was  re- 
moved to  the  '  Bank  block,"  then 
just  finished;  the  same  now  occupied 
by  the  State  bank,  whose  president  is 
Wilmot  P.  Elwell;  vice-president, 
Waldo  G.  Morse;  cashier,  Thomas  W. 
Pollard.  Mr.  Partridge  was  one  of 
the  first  to  enter  the  national  banking 
system  by  starting  the  F  rst  National 
Bank  of  Seneca  Falls,  the  charter 
number  of  which  was  102.  Mr.  Part- 
ridge was  of  sturdy  New  England 
stock  having  a  keen  perception  of  all 
the  details  of  business,  he  gradually 
prospered  in  all  his  undertakings  and 
was  a  man  of  honor  and  integrit}-. 
He  died  January-  20th,  1873. 

Charles  L.  Hoskins.  whose  memory 
is  still  cherished  bj-  manj'  who  knew 
him,  came  here  from  Bear3'town  in 
1828,  moving  his  merchandize  from 
there  to  this  place.  He  located  in  a 
small  frame  building  standing  on  the 
same  lot  the  present  building  occu- 
pies. His  store  was  alwa\\s  run  on  the 
guarantee  principle,  being  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise; but  with  all  the  care  taken 
merchants  were  liable  to  be  deceived- 
In  October,  1S49,  I  purchased  cloth 
for  a  coat  of  Mr.  Hoskins  with  the 
usual  guarantee.  Wm.  Keith  cut  the 
coat  for  me  and  a  ladj- cousin  made  it. 
On  the  following  Thanksgiving  day 
I  was  invited  to  dine  at  Wm.  Mer- 
cereau's  in  Caj'Uga.  I  wore  that 
coat,  but  before  I  reached  there,  there 
was  a  slit  in  the  back  four  inches 
long —  the  cloth  was  shoddy  and  the 
first  piece  ever  seen  in  Seneca  Falls. 
Mr.  Hoskins  had  a  clerk  then  who 
prided  himself  as  being  an  expert  to 
determines  the  quality  of  cloth.  He 
bought  the  goods  himself  in  New 
York.  But  the  cloth  didn't  cost  me 
anything!  In  1861  Lansing  S..  his 
son,  became  partner  in  the  store,  con- 
tinuing till  1880;  from  latter  date  till 
1903  he  ran  it  alone.  Since  1903  to 
present  time — h.  S.   Hoskins  &  Son 


(Charles  L.)  The  store  continues  to 
be  run  on  the  same  basis  of  honor  as 
originall}^  started.  Charles  L.  Hos- 
kins, Sr.,  died  April  17th,  1897,  in 
his  98th  year. 

John  Sedgwick  Gay  was  born  in 
Sharon,  Conn.,  in  1805;  in  1824  came 
to  Seneca  Falls.  He  became  inteiest- 
ed  in  milling,  hardware  and  dry 
goods.  In  those  early  days  mixed 
lines  of  goods  were  kept  by  nearly  all 
the  merchants.  His  store  occupied 
the  site  of  the  late  Flanagan 's  bakery, 
and  was  well  kept  with  a  full  line  of 
staple  goods.  He  also  handled  clover 
and  timothy  seed.  He  ran  the  store 
till  1861,  when  his  son,  Albert  S., 
succeeded  him  and  continued  it  for 
about  1 5  years,  then  for  awhile  was 
connected  with  a  clothing  concern. 
Then  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
the  agent  of  fire  insurance  compa- 
nies. 

Henry  Seymour  came  to  Seneea 
Falls  in  1828  and  engaged  with  George 
H.  McCIary  in  the  foundry  business. 
In  1840-7  he  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Cowing  &  Company  in  the 
manufacture  of  pumps.  I  remember 
that  on  the  gable  end  of  their  factory, 
facing  Fall  street,  they  had  a  pump 
fastened  with  suction  pipe  leading  to 
the  river,  a  connecting  rod  leading  to 
the  handle  of  the  pump,  run  by  ma- 
chinery, which  kept  a  constant  stream 
of  water  running  back  into  the  river; 
that  was  a  sign  of  a  pump  factory. 
In  185 1  he  was  engaged  with  his 
brother,  Elisha,  in  manufacturing 
trusses  and  supporters.  In  1858-9  he 
was  in  company  with  Newell  &  Com- 
pan3^  Jordan,  N.  Y.,  in  their  exten- 
sive wheelbarrow  manufactory.  For 
over  thirty  years  he  was  one  of  our 
most  active  and  prominent  business 
men.  He  was  of  a  genial  disposi- 
tion, quiet  and  unpretentious  in  man- 
ner, attentive  to  his  own  affairs, 
easily  approached  by  any  who  wished 
to  see  him,  and  kindly  disposed  to 
aid  those  who  sought  his  counsel  or 
assistance.  A  tj^pe  of  the  old  school 
of  business  men,  without  any  tricks 
in  trade,  but  always  doing  business 
on  the  square  deal  plan.  In  i860  he 
became    interested    with    Henry    C. 
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Blodgett  in  merchandizing  in  dr}' 
goods  —  same  store  now  kept  by 
James  H  Anderson.  The  store  was 
one  of  the  best  assorted  and  largest  in 
our  village.  In  1866  he  bought  out 
Mr.  Blodgett  and  took  in  J.  (.J.  Wood- 
worth  as  a  partner.  In  1876  he  sold 
to  Woodwoith,  then  giving  his  time 
to  the  National  Yeast  Company,  of 
which  he  was  President.  So  for  16 
years  he  was  prominent  as  a  mer- 
chant, at  the  head  of  that  store.  He 
was  born  in  St.  Albans,  Vt,  January 
loth,  1803,  and  died  August  3d,  1878. 

John  C.  Chapman  had  a  store  on 
the  east  corner  of  Fall  and  Ovid 
streets  as  earl}'  as  1827.  I  have  an 
old  ledger  of  his  from  1827  to  1837 
the  index  of  which  contains  389 
names.  For  those  days  he  kept  a 
large  stock  of  goods--dr3'  goods,  gro- 
ceries, boots  and  shoes,  and.  lastly, 
plenty  of  whisky!  And  through  the 
the  whisky  he  got  the  start  of  many 
an  unsuspecting  farmer  His  honor 
was  elastic.  My  grandfather,  David 
Beach,  in  1849,  bought  a  pair  of 
boots.  Chapman  told  him  they  they 
were  plenty  large.  He  took  them 
home;  wore  them  a  day  or  two  and 
found  them  too  small  and  took  them 
back.  Chapman  said  he  would  make 
him  another  pair  larger;  but  he  onl}' 
treed  them  out  and  tried  to  deceive 
my  grandfather,  but  he  didn't  do  it. 
He  then  confessed  that  he  tried  to  de- 
ceive him.  He  died  before  our  late 
war. 

Wm.  Pettis  Pollard  was  born  in 
Bainbridge,  Chenango  county,  N.  Y  . 
August  19th,  1 81 3,  and  came  with  his 
parents  to  Seneca  Flails  in  1819.  In 
early  life  he  learned  the  carpenter's 
trade  and  became  a  skilled  workman. 
Later  he  engaged  in  the  shoe  busi- 
ness and  still  later  became  a  dealer  in 
fancy  dry  goods,  carrying  on  stores 
for  several  years,  and  accumulating 
sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retire  from 
business  ten  years  before  he  died, 
which  was  on  March  30th,  18S9.  Mr. 
Pollard  had  a  host  of  close  friends, 
attracted  to  him  by  his  genial  and  in- 
tellectual qualities 

Thomas  B.  Baird  was  born  in  Cay- 
uga   county    in    1837    and    came   to 


vSeneca  Falls  in  1858.  He  entered 
the  store  of  Wm.  B.  Lathrop  and  act- 
ed as  clerk  till  1864.  About  1867  be- 
came partner  with  Mr.  Lathrop.  In 
1873  he  withdrew  and  established  a 
business  of  his  own.  In  1889  he  pur- 
chased the  Blodgett  building,  fitted  it 
up  and  moved  into  it  in  April,  1890 — 
the  location  of  his  store  at  the  present 
time.  He  died  May  30th,  1 8g8.  The 
store  is  still  carried  on  by  his  widow, 
under  the  management  of  Frank 
Cruse,  with  a  corps  of  able  assistants. 

Seabury  S.  Gould  was  born  in 
Sharon,  Conn.,  August  8th,  1812. 
In  1834  he  came  to  Seneca  Falls  and 
began  life  as  a  merchant  and  con- 
tinued as  such  till  1852,  when  he  sold 
out  and  went  into  the  pump  business 
and  continued  in  it  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  at  Watch  Hill,  R  I.,  Sep 
temhcr  4th,  i88('i.  He  was  a  man  of 
ceaseless  activity,  of  great  energy 
and  extraordinary  business  ability. 
He  was  of  commanding  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  ol  a  most  genial  dis- 
position 

Jerry  Trant  kept  a  grocery  store  on 
Ovid  street,  north  of  the  bridge,  in 
1859. 

Archibald  Johnson  kept  a  grocery 
S'ore  on  the  east  side  of  Ovid  vStreet, 
north  of  the  bridge,  in  1857. 

Josiah  C.  Woodworth  kept  a  dry 
goods,  books  and  stationers^  .store  on 
the  corner  of  Ovid  and  Bayard  slreets 
as  early  as  185  i  and  later.  I  bought 
the  two  volumes  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  from  him,  just  issued  in  1852. 
In  1866  he  became  a  partner  with 
Henr}'  Seymour,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  was  in  business  with  ]\Ir  Sey- 
mour. In  1876  he  bought  out  the 
latter  and  continued  the  business 
alone  for  several  jears,  and  then, 
through  financial  reverses,  retired 
from  business.  Mr.  Woodworth  was 
small  of  stature,  but  a  most  persever- 
ing man,  of  a  genial  disposition.  He 
died  April  30th,  1905,  aged  83. 

Jacob  Smith  kept  a  grocery  on  or 
near  the  corner  of  Canal  and  Bridge 
streets  as  early  as  1839.  For  several 
3'ears  he  did  a  large  business  es- 
pecially among  the  south  side  farm- 
ers.    When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  used 


to  visit  my  mother's  sister,  who  lived 
close  by,  to  stay  all  night.  I  had 
committed  to  memory  a  (k-rman  froji: 
story  in  (ierman,  and  they  would 
have  me  get  up  on  a  box  in  Smith's 
grocery  and  repeat  it  It  always 
brought  down  the  house,  besides  fill- 
ing my  pockets  with  candy.  Smith 
was  for  many  years  in  business 

Gen.  Senter  .M.  Giddings  came  to 
Seneca  Falls  in  1821.  He  built  the 
store  on  the  corner  of  Fall  and  Ovid 
streets,  now  occupied  by  Thomas  H. 
Sharp  &  Son,  and  opened  a  grocery 
and  general  store.  Gen  C'riddings 
built  a  residence  on  the  Terrace,  after- 
wards owned  by  John  Shoemaker,  and 
then  bought  by  Joihu  A.  Rumsey. 
The-  Gidding  house  was  very  con- 
spicuous for  its  large  wooden  pillars. 
When  (len.  Giddings  was  our  village 
president  he  had  Fall  street  lowered 
several  fcft,  and  the  dirt  taken  out 
was  dumped  into  a  ravine  back  of 
Mr.  Hoskins'  store.  In  1832  he  was 
elected  warden  ot  Trinity  church; 
was  succeeded  b}'  Horace  C.  Silsbv  in 

1837- 

In  1823  Abram  and  vSanauel  Payne, 
in  Mechanics'  Hall,  opened  a  store; 
but  soon  afterwards  built  the  brick 
house  still  standing  on  Fall  street, 
next  to  the  Silsby  Hose  rooms.  The 
Paynes  were  representative  men  of 
those  days.  One  brother,  Henry, 
went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  after- 
wards became  United  States  senator; 
his  daughter  married  Wm.  C.  Whit 
ne}',  secretary  of  the  navy  under 
President  Cleveland,  and  his  son, 
Oliver  H.  Payne,  a  well-known  mil- 
lionaire, interested  in  Standard  Oil 
Company.  The  Paynes  occuped  the 
store  now  owned  by  Thomas  B.  R3'an 
and  occupied  by  Charles  S.  Fegley. 

Sackett  &  VanRensselaer  had  a  gen- 
eral st  re  on  Canal  street  in  the  early 
40's,  and  did  a  large  business,  Ijuth 
wholesale  and  retail,  large  shipments 
by  boats  either  way,  as  well  as  a 
large  local  trade.  Mr  Sackett  had 
large  interests  in  land  and  real  es- 
tate. He  built  the  stone  house  on 
We.st  Bayard  street  He  and  Wm.  H. 
Seward  were  great  friends  and  the 
latter  frequently  visited  him. 


Horace  C.  Silsb}',  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  in  company  with  William 
Wheeler  and  William  C.  vSilsby  began 
the  manufacture  of  axes  and  edge 
tools  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Ivast 
Fall  streets,  nearly  opposite  the  then 
fork  factor}'.  In  an  old  building  near 
by,  formerly  used  as  a  fulling  mill, 
the\-  ground  and  finished  their  work. 
In  the  fall  of  1837  Mr.  Silsby  pur- 
chased the  dry  goods  store  owned  by 
Gen.  Senter  M.  Giddings,  on  the 
corner  of  Fall  and  Ovid  streets,  and 
continued  the  business  until  1840, 
when  he  bought  the  handsome  busi- 
ness of  Cluis.  D.  Mynderse,  and  with 
a  change  of  parties  continued  until 
the  fall  of  1857.  In  1847,  in  company 
with  Abel  I3owns,  John  W.  Wheeler 
and  Washburn  Race,  he  began  the 
manufacture  of  pumps,  stove  plate 
and  regulators  —  about  1851  the 
"Island  Works"  being  firmly  estab- 
lished. In  1856  it  was  enlarged  and 
Ivdward  Mynderse  and  John  Shoe- 
maker l)ecaine  partners.  The  "Island 
Works"  changed  to  the  American 
Fire  Engine  Works,  Mr.  Silsby  re- 
taining his  connection  with  the  firm 
till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  died 
August  12th,  1905,  aged  88.  Mr. 
Silsby  was  a  noble  Christian  gentle- 
man and  all  that  the  term  means. 

Cieorge  B.  Daniels  conducted  a 
grocery  on  Canal  street,  near  the 
bridge,  in  1840,  and  kept  a  full  line 
of  goods  usually  kept  in  a  grocery. 
Mr.  Daniels  was  a  most  enterprising 
man.  He  built  the  Daniels  block, 
which  was  burned,  and  entered  into 
ma  113'  enterprises. 

Wm.  Gay  lord  conducted  two  meat 
markets  in  1840,  one  on  Canal  street, 
near  the  bridge,  and  the  other  on 
Ovid  street,  north  of  the  bridge.  In 
US43  Hiram  M.  Roberts  and  Truman 
B.  Johnson,  bought  the  Canal  street 
market  of  Mr.  Gaylord,  and  they  ran 
it  for  about  30  years. 

In  1829,  (ieo.  K.  Freeman  &  Co.  of 
No.  3,  Dr.  J.  K.  Brown's  block.  Hast 
F.dl  street,  opposite  Ovid  street, 
which  they  occupied  as  a  store.  They 
sent  out  large  posters  announcing  the 
arrival  of  a  large  stock  of  dry  goods, 
groceries,  crockery',  glassware,   boots 
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and  shoes,  drugs  and  liquors,  which 
they  claimed  to  be  the  largest  stock 
in  Westean  New  York,  and  all  good, 
especially  the  liquors! 

In  the  early  40's  Josiah  L.  Stock- 
man was  in  the  grooery  business  in 
a  frame  building  about  where  the  C. 
L.  Story  store  now  stands.  The 
gable  end  of  the  store  faced  the  street. 
He  kept  a  large  line  of  groceries,  as 
well  as  a  large  quantity  of  whisky- 
and  he  had  most  of  the  patronage  of 
farmers  and  others  who  liked  whisky. 
In  1847  there  was  a  no-license  law, 
prohibiting  its  sale.  Stockman  had 
berrels  of  it  down  cellar  and  alwa5's 
on  draft.  I  used  to  take  butter  and 
eggs  there  for  sale,  and  I  saw  how 
certain  men  got  their  whiskj^  They 
would  go  down  cellar  and  help  them- 
selves; on  coming  up  they  would 
raise  as  many  fingers  as  they  had 
drinks,  and  then  order  some  crackers 
and  cheese,  3  cents  worth,  and  Stock- 
man would  collect  accordingly  — 
whisky  was  then  3  cents  a  drink. 

In  184 1  Bascom  &  South  worth  (one 
price  store)  say  they  have  just  re- 
ceived a  large  stock  of  winter  goods, 
newest  and  most  desirable,  and  at 
prices  quite  as  much  reduced  as  some 
of  our  neighbors  pretend  to  have 
bought  at.  Customers  will  please 
remember  the  place  -  on  the  corner 
east  of  the  Seneca  house.  We  go  up- 
on the  ready-pay,  anti  humbug  and 
one-price  system. 

As  early  as  183 1  Carlton  W.  Seeley 
became  interested  in  the  business  of 
our  village  In  the  early  40's  he  es- 
tablished a  boot  and  shoe  store  on 
the  south  side  of  Fall  street.  He  was 
burned  out  in  1859,  ^"^  ^^  i860  moved 
his  closing  out  stock  to  the  corner  of 
Ovid  and  Bayard  streets  Mr.  Seelej^ 
was  a  very  upright  man;  identified 
with  Trinity  church  from  its  organi- 
zation to  time  of  his  death  in  1867 
and  had  been  a  member  ot  the  vestry 
from  1838  till  his  death. 

Jedediah  Coleman  came  here  in 
1826,  a  Sadler  and  harness  maker  by 
trade.  He  built  the  first  brick  house 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river—  of 
yellow  brick,  with  a  high  porch  in 
front.       His   shop   and   show   rooms 


were  in  front;  family  lived  in  back 
part  and  over  the  store.  It  occupied 
the  lot  where  the  Crowell  grocery 
now  stands.  His  son,  Columbus  C. , 
became  his  partner. 

November  9th,  1847,  the  Empire 
Cash  Store  of  Tyler  &  Underbill 
(Edwin  Tyler  and  Howard  Tlnderhillj, 
corner  of  Fall  and  Ovid  streets,  would 
say  that  they  have  just  returned  from 
New  York,  and  a  large  assortment  of 
goods  will  soon  follow,  consisting  of 
clothing,  dry  goods,  groceries  and  a 
fine  assortment  of  ginghams  cheaper 
than  ever,  from  i  to  .?  shillings  per 
yard. 

In  November,  1841,  the  Seneca  Hat, 
Cap  and  Fur  Warehouse,  owned  and 
operated  bj-  C.  Kinyon,  at  his  old 
stand,  one  door  east  of  E.  Partridge's 
store,  where  he  offers  an  extensive 
assortment  of  hats,  caps  and  furs  of 
all  kinds  and  at  reasonable  prices 

In  November,  1841,  Wm.  Keith 
just  returned  from  New  York,  and  is 
opening  up  in  the  Eagle  Block,  a  few 
doors  north  of  the  Seneca  house,  a 
line  ot  winter  goods,  consisting  of 
broadcloth,  cassinieres,  vestings  and 
ready  made  clothing,  which  will  be 
sold  at  extraordinary  low  prices.  Mr. 
Keith  was  a  man  of  honor,  was  a 
good  tailor  and  thoroughl}'  under- 
stood his  business.  Several  years 
ago  he  moved  to  Phelps  and  died 
til  ere 

October  19th,  1847,  Stephen  E. 
Woodworth  says  he  is  at  home  in  the 
Woodworth  block,  and  ofl"ers  at  whole- 
sole  and  retail  dry  goods,  groceries, 
carpetings,  boots  and  shoes,  hats  and 
caps,  books  and  stationery,  wall  and 
window  paper,  stone  and  wooden 
ware,  niulTs  and  furs,  and  read\'-made 
clothing  of  his  own  manufacture  and 
warranted  well  made.  No  trouble  to 
show  goods— himself  and  four  clerks 
ready  to  wait  on  you.  A.  O.,  his 
brother,  was  connected  with  him  tor 
a  while,  then  he  got  the  Western 
fever  and  went  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
He  had  so  much  to  say  about  that 
country  that  he  was  designated  as 
"All  Out  West"  Woodworth. 

In  1S47  Alanson  Morehouse  kept  a 
cabinet  shop  on  the  corner  of  Clinton 
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and  Miller    streets.      lie  made  furni- 
ture and  caskets  and  did  an  undertak 
injj  business  for  several  years. 

On  November  i6th,  1S47,  Thomas 
&  Ditmars  announce  the  fact  that 
thej'  are  offering  great  bargains  in 
shawls,  dress  goods,  cloths,  cassi 
meres,  rich  vestings,  Iringts,  gimi)S, 
cords,  narrow  velvet  ribbons  an<l  a 
variety  of  other  trimmings  unnece^ 
sary  to  mention.  Mr  Thomas  was 
an  enterprising  man  in  those  days, 
engaging  in  many  o  her  interests. 

In  1S60  Thos.  B.  Sharp  &  Son  an- 
nounce the  arrival  of  choice  drugs 
and  crockery  ware,  and  pure  kerosene 
at  $1  per  gallon  and  burning  fluid  at 
62  cents  — and  there  was  no  Standaid 
Oil  Company  then.  They  still  con- 
tinue a  first  class  drug  store  down  to 
1907. 

In  i860  D.  H.  Wilson  kept  a  dry 
goods  store  in  the  Mirror  block. 

In  1S60  George  Murray  Guion  kept 
a  first-class  drug  store  in  the  Bank 
block,  but  when  our  late  war  broke 
out  he  was  too  patriotic  to  stay  at 
home  and  sell  drugs,  but  went  to  the 
war  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  and  came 
home  at  its  closed  as  an  honored  gen 
eral. 

In  1S53  Jacob  C.  Vreeland  came 
from  Canoga  and  established  a  boot 
and  shoe  buiness  and  continued  till 
1871.  Mr.  Vreeland  did  business  on 
honor.  He  was  born  in  1820  at  Ca- 
noga and  still  lives  in  1907  at  his 
home  on  State  street. 

December  6th,  1841,  Shoemaker  & 
Co.  advertised:  New  bridge  and  new 
goods.  Dry  goods,  groceries:  hard- 
ware and  crockery,  on  Water  street, 
directly  opposite  the  Shoemaker  mill. 
They  kept  one  of  the  largest  stocks  in 
town  then,  and  the  completion  of  the 
new  bridge  seems  to  have  been  a  great 
advantage  to  merchants  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river. 

In  1841  Jacob  H.  Corl  ran  a  tin  and 
sheet  iron  manufactory  near  the  Stan- 
ton hoaise,  then  Gifford  hotel.  Geo. 
R,  Chase  &  Co.  became  his  successor. 

In  the  early  40 's  Thos.  N.  Chap- 
man kept  a  grooerj'  in  the  basement 
of  the  old  John  C.  Chapman  store, 
corner  Ovid  and  Fall  streets.     Later 


he  removefl  to  66  Fall  street  and  re- 
mained there  till  about  1857;  after- 
wards going  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Chapman  went  under  the  name  of 
"Cheap  Tommy,"  as  he  sold  his 
goods  pretty  close.  He  had  a  slight 
impediment  in  his  speech.  Nearly 
all  goods  then  were  priced  in  shillings^ 
and  pence  (New  York  shillings)  and 
when  asked  the  pi  ice  of  a  certain 
article  in  his  store  he  would  say: 
"Thicks  and  thicks  pence" — six  and 
six  pense,  or  six  shillings  (.75  cents); 
6  pence,  ox  G%  cents;  total  8i  cents. 
He  was  a  good,  honest  man. 

In  1841  Dr.  J  K.  Brown  kept  a  dry 
goods  and  notion  store,  also  books 
and  stationer}',  on  the  north  side  of 
Fall  street,  opposite  Ovid  street.  I 
remeuiber  of  buying  of  him  the  first 
Cobb's  spelling  book  I  ever  owned; 
and  about  that  time  Dr.  Brown  was 
appointed  to  pay  the  bount}' of  12)2 
cent,  each  for  crows  heads;  which 
bounty  was  offeretl  by  the  town  and 
county,  as  crows  did  great  damage  in 
pulling  up  corn.  Country  boys  would 
often  bring  them  in  at  night,  and 
frequently  the  head  of  a  black  chicken 
would  get  mixed  in.  Dr.  Brown's 
eyes  were  failing  and  he  couldn't  dis 
tinguish  the  ditference.  Dr.  Brown 
was  an  enterprising  man,  if  he  did 
biiy  crow's  heads. 

In  1841  VV.  t^J.  S.  Lawrence  kept 
a  dry  goods  and  giocefy  store  on 
north  side  of  Water  street  near  the 
(then)  new  biidge.  Staple  and  lanc}' 
dry  goods  and  choice  groceries.  They 
advertise  freely  in  the  Seneca  Falls 
Democrat  of  December,  1841,  saying 
they  had  just  received  400  barrels  of 
sperm  oil -kerosene  wasn't  thought 
of  at  that  time. 

Cuddeback  Bros  and  W.  H.  Walter. 
In  1856  Jacob  and  John  Cuddeback 
opened  a  grocery  store  at  the  corner 
of  Ovid  and  Bayard  streets.  They 
worked  together  for  several  years  and 
then  separated,  John  Cuddeback  go- 
ing to  the  north  side  of  the  river  and 
purchased  the  old  Coleman  propert}' 
and  built  the  store  now  occupied  b)' 
J.  H.  Crowell  cS:  vSon.  W.  K.  Walter 
was  a  partner  with  him  for  ten  years. 
Mr.  Cuddeback  was  largely   interest- 
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ed  in  the  Building  Association  which 
purchased  the  Chapin  farm.  Jacob 
M.  Cuddeback  continued  in  the  old 
block,  W.  E.  Walter  having  gone  in 
partnership  with  him.  Ultiniatel}' 
Mr.  Cuddeback's  health  gave  way 
and  he  sold  his  interest  to  James  M. 
Woodward;  then  it  was  Walter  &; 
Woodward  for  five  years.  Mr  Wal- 
ter went  with  the  Cuddebacks  as 
clerk  in  1856;  then  as  partner  with 
each  of  the  Cuddebacks  and  Wood- 
ward up  to  1898,  when  Mrs.  Philo 
Cowing  built  the  store  tor  him  he 
now  occupies,  thus  making  51  years 
continuously  in  the  grocery  business 
to  date.  John  Cuddeback  died  Febru- 
ary 14th,  1S96,  aged  73. 

M.  I.  G.  Zalinsky,  a  Russian  Jew, 
came  here  about  1857;  had  a  store  at 
No.  77  Fall  street;  was  a  dealer  in 
cloths,  ready-made  clothing  and  made 
to  order  — "make  up  a  suit  while  you 
wait."  He  had  a  *»  ay  of  his  own  in 
fitting  you.  Try  on  a  vest,  he  would 
have  one  hand  at  your  back  and  the 
other  in  front.  Of  course  he  would 
say,  "Gust  your  fit  exactly,  und  I 
varrant  dem  all  vool."  Mr  Zalinski 
was  an  enterprizing  citizen  and  went 
in  for  town  improvements. 

Isaac  Desky  also  had  a  clothing 
store  about  that  time.  He  was  a 
shrewed  business  man.  He  went  from 
here  to  Elmira,  1  think. 

In  1862  James  Sanderson,  Jr. ,  was 
a  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  furni- 
ture, upholstering  and  undertaking 
for  many  years  at  102  Fall  street,  and 
as  far  back  as  the  early  40 's. 

May  1 2  th,  1846,  J.  Osborn  ad- 
vertises sale  of  all  kinds  of  drugs, 
paints,  extracts,  teas,  etc. 

1862,  Peter  Litzenberger  kept  a 
sadlery  and  harness  store  at  No.  101 
Fall  street. 

In  1884  Richard  Ross  kept  a  furni- 
ture store. 

In  1884  C.  S.  Hood  became  a  coal 
deal  and  still  continues  a  wholesale 
dealer,  as  president  of  Hood  Coal 
Company*.  He  is  also  connected  with 
the  Harry  M.  tilen  Wagon  Works, 
established  in  1906,  and  doing  a  thriv 
ing  business.  Mr.  Hood  was  for 
many  years  in  his  youih  employed  in 


the  dry  goods  store  of  the  late  Jonn  S. 
Gay. 

In  1858  Sidney  L.  Monroe  began  a 
grocery  at  No.  68  F^all  street,  and 
after  3  or  4  years  removed  to  66  Fall 
street,  and  continued  till  1901,  always 
keeping  a  first-class  store. 

A.  O.  Norcott  &  Co.  became  dealers 
in  hardware,  stoves,  etc.,  in  Union 
Hall  block;  in  1859  it  was  Norcott, 
Pontius  V  Shipp  at  68  Fall  street. 

In  1858  Langworth}',  Daniels,  Dan- 
iels &  Burt  call  attention  to  the  old 
jeliable  hardware,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  of  our  village. 
Years  after  the  firm  was  Langworthj' 
&  Burt  and  until  the  death  of  Mr. 
Burt;  then  it  was  Mr  Langworthy 
alone.  After  his  death,  it  is  now 
Story  &  Strong,  two  worth}'  and  re- 
liable young  men. 

In  1859  Daniel  Mcintosh  of  Canoga 
removed  to  Seneca  P'alls  and  located 
in  the  Bellows  block.  He  carried  a 
large  assortment  of  such  goods  as  are 
usually  kept  in  a  first  class  dry  goods 
store,  E.  H.  Waldo,  a  popular  clerk 
for  those  days,  was  his  principal  floor 
man. 

In  i860  Boardman  &  Savage  kept  a 
boot  and  shoe  store  one  door  west  of 
Bank  block. 

In  1S58  Henry  Wisewell  kept  a 
sadlery  and  harness  store. 

Charles  L.  Story  came  to  Seneca 
Falls  in  1871  and  bought  out  Ridley 
&  Kendig,  and  had  continued  a  first- 
class  grocery  till  April,  1907,  suc- 
ceeded b}'  G.  H.  Wolven. 

On  June  29th,  1859,  F.  R.  Mund}'^ 
&  Co.  have  a  column  length  ad  in 
the  Courier  of  what  they  have  to  sell 
in  their  drug  store  In  1862  succeed- 
ed by  Aliram  Mundy 

In  1862  Mann  &  Miller  kept  a  hard- 
ware store  at  91  F'all  street.  Sign  of 
the  big  lock.  Stoves,  tin  ware,  paints, 
oils,  etc 

In  1847  Henrj^  Pollard  (Uncle 
Harr})  kept  a  dry  goods  store  at  the 
corner  of  Bayard  and  Bridge  streets, 
west  side  In  the  summer  of  1848  I 
bought  a  white  Marseilles  vest  of  him 
and  I  could  never  wear  it  out  before  I 
outgrew  it  "Uncle  Harr^',"  as  we 
boys  were  glad  to  call  him,  A^as  the 
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most  genial  and    kindly  man  I   ever 
knew. 

In  iS-;7  Wni  B  Lalhtop  came  to 
vSeneca  Falls  to  enter  the  store  of 
Erastus  Partridge  remaining  five 
vears.  He  went  to  MonUzmna  and 
conducted  a  store  for  Mr  Partridge. 
After  a  number  of  years  there  he  re 
turned  and  bought  out  Mr  Partridge 
and  has  continued  to  run  the  store 
till  within  a  year  or  two  past,  and  is 
now  the  oldest  remaining  merchant 
of  former  times 

The  first  ieweler  in  Seneca  Falls 
was  John  P  Fairchild  in  1828;  Wm. 
Garret  succeeded  him,  followed  b}' 
W.  E  Williams;  then  in  1853  by  W 
F  Williams  until  his  death,  followed 
by  Clarence  Williams  to  date. 


Hat  making  was  an  important  busi 
ness  in  1817.  Stout,  Crum  &  Conip- 
ton  had  a  store  in  No  2  Mechanics' 
Hall  and  employ,  d  10  men.  A  beaver 
hat  brought  $10  After  three  years 
Crum  took  the  business,  succeeded  by 
C  ark  &  Rogers,  and  then  by  the 
Lums  David  B.  Lum  was  in  the  t-at 
business  from  1S27  till  1842  His 
store  was  on  the  south  side  of  Fall 
street,  opposite  the  store  of  Charles 
L   Hoskins 

In  1867  Stevens  &  Shepard  had  a 
shoe  store.  In  1869  it  became  Stevens 
&  Bull  (Edwin  Bull)  In  1871  it  was 
Bull  &  Addison.  In  1880  Mr  Bull 
died.  Since  which  time  E  W  Addi- 
son has  continued  the  store  alone 


The  Old  Farm  and  The  New 


A   PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE  AND  THE  HIS- 
TORICAL SOCIETY  BY  WILLIAM  H.  BEACE 


The  policy  o{  England  in  trying  to 
govern  the  colonus  was  a  selfish  one. 
Manufacturing  on  a  large  scale  was 
not  allowed.  The  one  exception  was 
pig  iron.  Iron  was  very  abundant  in 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  hills  were  covered  with  forests  of 
chestnul  and  other  woods  convenient 
for  making  charcoal  used  in  reducing 
the  ore.  But  the  pig  iron  was  to  be 
taken  to  England.  Every  family  was 
allowed  to  manufacture  what  it  need- 
ed for  home  use  -if  it  could.  All 
trade  was  to  be  directly  with  Eng- 
land. The  laws  were  evaded,  and  a 
coasting  trade  and  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  grew  to  be  extensive 
The  principal  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple were  farming  and  fishing.  They 
were  industrious,  frugal  and  inven- 
tive. They  lived  as  far  as  possible 
on  their  own  resources,  and  they 
made  the  most  of  these  The  New 
England  farm  was  limited  by  hill- 
sides. Stones  picked  from  the  fields 
to  get  at  the  soil  furnished  material 
for  all  the  fences  that  were  needed, 
and  there  were  stones  to  spare. 
Fieldsjwere  generally  sniall,  and  much 
of  the  soil  sandy  and  thin,  needing 
all  the  fertilizers  that  could  be  had. 
The  bottom  lands  along  the  rivers 
were  fertile.  There  were  copious 
springs  in  the  hillsides  and  streams 
between  the  hills.  Much  of  the  land 
that  could  not  be  plowed  afforded  ex- 
cellent pasturage.  Many  cattle  and 
sheep  were  rai.sed.  There  were  no 
idle  hands  in  the  farmer's  famil)'. 
Some  occupation  was  found  adapted 
to  each  one.  Where  there  were  sur- 
plus boys,  they  were  apprenticed 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  to  learn 


some  trade.  They  worked  for  their 
board  and  clothing,  going  to  school 
winters,  for  the  privilege  of  learning 
to  work.  If  they  were  faithful  and 
the  master  was  liberal,  at  the  end  of 
the  seven  yesrs'  service,  they  often 
received  an  extra  suit  of  clothes  and 
perhaps  $30  to  *  100  in  money.  This 
was  equivalent  to  a  modern  "diplo- 
ma." Now  they  were  prepared  to 
work  for  some  "boss"  or  open  a  shop 
and  go  into  business  for  themselves. 
The  farms  were  thoroughly  tilleH. 
Corn  was  hoed  three  times  by  hand. 
No  weeds  were  allowed  to  grow  in 
cornfield  or  garden.  Flax  was  pulled 
by  hand,  grass  was  cut  with  a  scythe, 
grain  with  a  sickle  and  finally  with  a 
cradle.  (irain  was  threshed  with 
flails  and  winnowed  with  a  fan.  Flax 
for  summer  wear  and  wool  for  winter 
clothing  were  worked  up  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  house  In  these  homes, 
generally,  there  were  religious  in- 
struction. The  shorter  catechism 
was  committed  to  memory.  Children 
were  required  to  learn  one  or  more 
verses  in  the  Bible  each  day.  Church- 
going  was  regular,  and  although  the 
sermons  were  sometimes  longer  than 
they  usually  are  to-day,  the}-  were 
listened  to  attentively.  It  may  be 
true,  as  Ike  Marvel  tells  of  some  old 
Connecticut  deacon,  that  some  of 
them  always  read  their  newspaper 
with  unction  and  their  Bible  with  de- 
termination. But  it  is  better  to  read 
it  with  determination  than^not  read  it 
at  all.  The  schools  did  not  teach  so 
many  things  as  the}-  do  to-day,  but 
what  they  did  teach  they  taught  well. 
There  were  scholarly  men,  and  some 
women    prepared    boys    for    college. 
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The  eminent  men  who  have  gone  out 
from  the  New  England  farm  homes 
— statesmen,  jurists,  writers,  clergy- 
men, leaders  in  reforms— bear  witness 
to  the  value  of  their  training  and  their 
home  influences.  A  few  j'ears  ago 
B.  F.  Beach  and  myself  visited  the 
house  built  by  our  great-great- 
grandfather, near  Stratford,  Conn.,  in 
1735.  It  was  a  two-story  house  with 
a  roomy  attic,  with  a  long  back  roof 
sloping  down  to  reaching  height. 
The  frame  was  of  heavy  timbers.  The 
roof  and  sides  were  of  chestnut 
shingles,  two  feet  Ibng,  rived  and 
shaved  by  hand,  and  fastened  with 
nails  that  had  been  hammered  out, 
one  by  one,  on  an  anvil.  In  the  cen- 
ter of  the  house  was  a  huge  stone 
chimney  with  two  great  fireplaces  in 
opposite  rooms.  On  one  side  of  the 
chimney  we  could  climb  to  the  sec- 
ond story.  The  house  was  no  longer 
occupied.  The  farm  was  still  in  the 
famil}'  name,  but  a  new  and  modern 
house  had  been  built.  In  the  house 
yet  remained  some  of  the  furniture 
and  utensils  used  b}-  the  first  occu- 
pants There  were  spinning  wheels 
for  wool  and  flax.  I  was  given  a  flax 
wheel,  which  I  keep  as  choice  furni- 
ture. A  contrivance  made  of  willow, 
in  shape  like  a  dust  pan,  3 'a  feet 
long  and  zy'z  in  width,  was  for  win 
nowing  grain.  There  was  a  powder 
horn  that  had  been  carried  in  the  old 
French  and  Indian  wars.  I  was 
allowed  to  bring  away  a  pair  of  sad- 
dle stirrups  that  are  supposed  to  have 
seen  service,  for  my  grandfather  was 
a  Revolutionary  soldier  in  the  cam- 
paign about  Boston.  In  the  great 
old  kitchen  were  ox  yokes  and  other 
farm  tools  that  are  seldom  seen  now- 
adays in  this  section.  In  a  conveni- 
ent corner  cupboard  were  some  old 
blue  dishes  that  would  bring  a  high 
price  from  relic  hunters.  We  had  a 
photograph  of  the  old  house  taken 
and  an  engraving  made  for  the  his- 
tory of  Stratford  that  was  then  being 
published. 

The  soldiers  of  Sullivan's  army, 
after  the  campaign  against  the  In- 
dians in  1779,  carried  back  good  re- 
ports   of    the     lake     country.       The 


Revolutionary  War  was  over  and  the 
government  was  paying  the  soldiers 
in  land  warrants,  entitling  them  to 
locate  land,  from  a  quarter  section  to 
a  section,  in  any  part  of  the  Military 
reservation.  There  were  glowing  re- 
ports of  the  Genesee  country.  The 
Wadsworth  family  bought  up  a  great 
number  of  land  warrants  from  sol- 
diers who  did  not  find  it  convenient 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  to  locate 
the  land  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
The  Wadsworths  located  the  lands  in 
the  choicest  part  of  the  state.  A 
oompau}^  was  chartered  to  lay  out  the 
(rreat  Western  Turnpike  to  the  Gene- 
see country.  Through  the  settle- 
ments where  the  road  passed,  that 
later  became  cities,  this  highway  was 
named  Genesee  street.  Some  interest- 
ing facts  concerning  John  Harris 
have  been  obtained  from  Mrs.  Albert 
Greenleaf  (Minerva  Mcintosh  Wood) 
of  Canoga  and  Mrs.  C  L.  Story 
(Helen  Failing)  of  this  place,  de- 
scendants of  the  Harris  famil3'.  Mr. 
Harris  located  at  Caj^iga  in  1783, 
entering  a  square  mile  of  land,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  first  permanent  loca- 
tion in  this  section.  The  first  John 
Harris  to  come  to  this  country,  a 
friend  of  William  Penn,  came  from 
London  to  Philadelphia  about  r7i5, 
and  took  the  contract  for  cleaning 
the  stumps  from  the  streets  of  that 
city.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Ivdward  Shippen,  the  first  mayor  of 
Philadelphia.  He  married  Esther 
Day,  a  relative  and  member  of  the 
mayor's  family.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  strong  character  and  many 
anecdotes  are  told  of  her  foresight 
and  presence  of  mind  in  difficulties. 
Penn  had  given  Harris  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness, bordered  on  one  side  by  the 
Susquehanna  river.  Thither  Harris 
and  his  wife  journeyed  and  at  a  very 
favorable  spot  he  built  a  long  line  of 
sheds  and  opened  a  trade  with  the  In- 
dians, buying  all  the  furs  that  they 
could  bring  him.  These  pelts  were 
carried  on  pack  horses  to  Philadel- 
phia. Harris  was  loved  and  rever- 
enced by  the  Indians,  for  he  was  just 
and  honorable  in  all  his  dealings  with 


them.  He  built  a  hotise,  which  was 
really  a  fort,  and  sitrronnded  it  with 
a  stockade,  for  the  protection  of  not 
only  his  own  family,  but  of  all  the 
white  settlers  in  that  locality,  for  the 
Indians  were  sometimes  on  the  war 
path.  One  evening  the  gate  of  the 
stockade  had  been  accidentally  left 
open  and  a  hostile  Indian  stole  in. 
The  family  and  their  guest,  a  British 
officer,  were  at  supper  when  a  musket 
ball  came  whi/.zing  in,  narrowly  miss- 
ing the  British  officer  Quick  as  flash, 
and  before  the  enemy  could  take  a 
second  aim,  Mrs.  Harris  blew  out  the 
candles.  The  men  rushed  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  Indian,  but  he  escaped. 
On  another  occasion  INlrs.  Harris  sent 
a  slave  girl  into  the  attic  on  an 
errand  The  girl  lifted  a  candle  from 
the  candlestick  and  went  on  her 
errand.  When  she  returned  Mrs. 
Harris  noticed  that  she  had  no  can- 
dle. When  asked  what  she  had  done 
with  it,  the  girl  replied:  "Oh,  I  just 
stuck  it  in  one  of  the  barrels  of  flax 
seed."  Mrs.  Harris  said  nothing, 
but  quickly  mounted  the  stairs  and 
putting  both  hands  carefully  around 
the  candle  drew  it  forth  from  a  barrel 
of  gunpowder.  Then  calmly  going 
down  stairs  she  reproved  the  girl  for 
her  carelessness.  John  Harris  estab- 
lished a  ferry  across  the  Susque- 
hanna, and  the  place  was  first  called 
Harris'  Ferry,  to  be  later  known  as 
Harri.sburg.  In  1720  a  band  of  In- 
dians, wandering  through  the  place, 
asked  Harris  for  "lire  water.''  He 
refused  to  give  it  to  them.  Already 
under  the  influence  of  strong  drink 
that  they  had  obtained  elsewhere,  and 
indignant  at  his  refusal  to  grant  their 
demand  for  more,  they  bound  him  to 
a  mulberry  tree  and  began  to  pile 
faggots  around  to  burn  him.  He 
thought  his  last  hour  had  come;  but 
a  slave  named  Hercules  escaped  and 
crossing  the  river  returned  with  a 
band  of  friendly  Delawares  just  in  time 
to  snatch  the  lighted  faggots  from 
around  him.  In  the  capitol  at  Har- 
risburg  is  a  life-size  painting  of  this 
scene.  Mrs.  Greenleaf  has  in  her 
possession  a  .stnall  copy  of  this  paint- 
ing, that  was  sent  years  ago  to  hei 


grandmother,  Tabitha  Harris  Mcin- 
tosh. It  was  John  Harris'  dying 
wish  that  he  might  be  buried  under 
the  tree  to  which  the  Indians  had 
bound  him  when  he  .so  narrowly 
escapetl  death  at  their  hands.  This 
request  was  granted,  and  for  many 
years  the  old  mulberry  tree,  his  only 
monument,  kept  silent  watch  over 
his  grave.  In  1876  Mrs.  Greenleaf 
visited  the  spot  and  the  old  stump  of 
the  tree  was  still  there,  but  bereft  of 
its  bark  by  relic  hunters  and  painted 
gray  to  better  preserve  it.  It  is  still 
standing  in  Harris  Park,  near  the 
river  that  Hows  along  the  park  front. 
A  more  permanent  monument  than  the 
old  tree  has  been  erected  by  one  of 
his  descendants.  He  died  in  1748, 
aged  78. 

There  is  no  purpose  in  these  few 
brief  sketches  to  go  over  the  ground 
already  covered  with  great  pains  by 
Diedrich  Willers,  Fred  Teller  and 
others.  These  are  not  intended  to  be 
complete  histor}'.  They  are  simply 
personal  sketches  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  men  and  some  of  the 
incidents  in  the  early  settlement  of 
this  section  of  the  state.  My  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
no  land  could  be  regularly  obtained 
previous  to  the  treaty  of  1795,  by 
which  the  Indians  ceded  the  land  to 
the  state.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
cases  where  families  bought  directly 
from  the  Indians,  receiving  deeds  for 
the.  land  and  their  titles  were  held  by 
the  state  courts  to  be  good.  One  such 
instance  was  that  of  the  Stevens 
estate,  near  Oneida  lake. 

Captain  Samuel  Harris  was  born 
at  Harrisburg  in  1740,  the  son  of  the 
first  John  Harris.  When  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  married  Elizabeth 
Bonner,  aged  fourteen.  He  bore  his 
part  in  the  French  and  Indian  war 
and  was  with  Braddock  at  his  me- 
morable defeat.  He  was  a  captain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War  and  was  a 
brave  soldier.  He  lies  buried  in  the 
old  cemetery  at  Bridgeport,  where 
his  honorable  career  is  recorded  on  a 
granite  monument.  He  died  in  1820, 
aged  85.  It  was  his  son,  John,  who 
came   to   Cayuga   lake   in   1783    (one 
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record  says  177S).  He  was  an  ener- 
getic young  man  of  twenty-three.  He 
was  soon  followed  by  John  Richard- 
son, and  the  two  men  established  a 
ferry  across  the  lake,  Richardson 
looking  after  the  western  side.  Soon 
afterward  Richardson  transferred  his 
interest  in  the  ferr}-  to  William  Ben- 
nett, who  later  married  a  sister  of 
John  Harris,  while  Harris  married 
Richardson's  daughter,  Mary,  or 
Polly,  as  she  was  called.  Ferrying 
people  across  the  lake  proved  a  lucra- 
tive business,  and  it  is  a  family 
tradition  that  the  ferrymen  kept  their 
receipts,  mostly  in  silver,  in  barrels, 
there  being  yet  no  banks  in  the  coun- 
try. Harris  wrote  home  such  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  countr3'  and  his 
success,  that  his  father.  Captain 
Samuel  Harris,  was  induced  to  come 
with  all  his  family.  He  acquired 
considerable  land.  John  Harris  be- 
came quite  prominent  and  was  at  one 
time  slierifT. 

Caj'Uga  l)ecanie  a  thriving  village 
and  a  business  center,  for  Auburn 
was  only  Harden bergh 's  Corners  and 
Seneca  Falls  had  not  3'et  struck  its 
lively  pace.  It  was  on  the  main  line 
of  travel  from  Albany  westward. 

Daniel  Mcintosh  came  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state,  seeking  a 
good  location  for  business  as  a  mer- 
chant. He  opened  his  store  and  later 
erected  the  first  brick  building  in 
Cayuga  county.  For  miles  around 
people  came  to  trade  with  him.  In 
1806  he  married  Tabitha,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Elizabeth  Bonner  Harris. 
People  had  to  go,  or  send,  to  Albany 
to  pay  their  taxes.  Mcintosh  used 
to  make  one  journey  answer  two  pur- 
poses, paying  his  and  other  people's 
taxes  and  getting  a  new  stock  of 
goods  either  at  Albany  or  New  York. 
Goods  were  taken  up  the  river  to 
Albany'  and  then  carried  in  wagons. 
Farmers  had  to  carry  their  produce  to 
Albany  in  wagons,  bringing  back 
goods  for  the  merchants.  It  cost  $88 
to  transport  a  ton  of  freight  from 
Albany  to  Buffalo.  Mcintosh  had 
the  confidence  of  the  community.  He 
never  broke  his  word,  even  if  he 
lost  by  keeping  it.     His  honesty  was 


rewarded  by  a  very  successful  busi- 
ness career.  He  was  identified  with 
important  interests.  He  was  a  large 
shareholder  in  the  first  Cayuga  Bridge 
Company  and  was  one  of  the  incor- 
porators of  the  National  Bank  of 
Auburn.  He  was  the  owner  of  many 
farms  and  ran  a  tannery  by  hiring 
men  who  understood  the  business, 
giving  them  for  their  services  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  leather  produced. 
Two  men  thus  hired  ran  away  taking 
all  the  leather  with  them.  The  sheriff 
was  notified  and  warrants  for  their 
apprehension  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
deputy.  One  warrant  described  one 
of  the  men  a.s  "a  tall  man  wearing  a 
blue  coat."  The  other  warrant  de- 
scribed the  other  man  by  stating  that 
he  had  a  sister  living  five  miles  from 
Livonia  meeting  house.  Daniel  Mcin- 
tosh died  in  1850,  aged  85.  He  is 
buried  with  members  of  his  family  in 
Cayuga  cemetery. 

Jacob  Iv.  Larzelere  came  about  1795, 
Soon  after  the  treaty  with  the  Indians 
he  had  been  appointed  surveyor  of 
the  land  that  had  been  ceded  to  the 
state  by  that  treaty,  known  as  the 
military  tract,  or  military  reservation. 
He  surveyed  a  large  tract  near  where 
Buft'alo  now  is  when  there  were  only 
two  houses  there.  He  assisted  in 
raising  the  first  house  that  was  built 
in  Ithaca.  He  became  the  possessor 
of  much  land  in  this  vicinity  and  was 
a  prominent  and  enterprising  citizen. 
Two  terms  he  represented  the  count}^ 
in  the  legislature,  was  sheriff  one 
term  and  for  some  years  was  asso- 
ciate justice.  As  sheriff  he  escorted 
the  first  criminal  convicted  at  Ovid 
to  the  state  prison  at  Auburn.  He 
kept  the  prisoner  in  his  own  house, 
which  was  an  inn  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  on  the  hill  at 
Bridgeport,  and  the  next  daj'  took 
him  "on  to  Auburn.  The  prisoner 
was  a  reckless  character  and  assumed 
a  gleeful  manner,  full  of  jokes,  until 
he  saw  the  narrow,  dismal  cell  in 
which  he  was  to  pass  his  term,  when 
he  broke  down  with  grief.  Judge 
Larzelere  died  December  ist,  1843,  i" 
his  70th  year. 

Fieter  Hof  and  sixteen  others  came 
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from  Holland  in  1653,  an  ancestor  of 
the  Petersons.  Among  the  sixteen 
was  one  Van  den  Bilt  (manor).  The 
Vanderbilts,  Huffs  and  Petersons 
were  related  by  several  marriages. 
Cornelius  has  been  a  common  name 
in  the  Vanderbilt  and  Peterson  fam- 
ilies. Members  of  this  company  set- 
tled at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  and  in 
New  Jersey.  Cornelius  and  seven 
sons  came  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Auburn  about  1788.  All  the  seven 
sons  had  trades.  Not  liking  their 
first  location  they  moved  to  the  foot 
of  Owasco  lake.  Roelaf  (Rulaft^),  the 
fifth  son  came  to  Cayuga  about  1800. 
Richard  bought  much  land  about 
Canoga.  He  contemplated  bixying  in 
Seneca  Falls,  but  thought  Canoga  a 
better  location.  After  some  trading 
he  settled  on  the  farm  at  Bridgeport, 
which  he  afterward  sold  to  Henry 
Moses.  His  house  was  near  where 
the  Watling  cottage  now  is.  Peter 
Huff  married  Alsia  (Achley)  Vander- 
bilt and  settled  at  Romulus.  They 
were  among  the  first  members  of  the 
Romulus  Presbyterian  church.  They 
had  five  slaves.  In  May,  181 1,  pub- 
lic notice  was  filed  with  the  town 
clerk  of  Romulus  that  two  negro 
children  had  been  born.  This  notice 
was  to  secure  the  ownership  of  these 
children  as  slaves  of  Peter  Hufif. 

About  1 810  William  L.  Larzelere, 
brother  of  Jacob  L.  Larzelere,  and 
Peter  Bockoven,  coming  Irom  New 
Jersey,  bought  from  the  state  250 
acres,  known  as  Lot  17.  The}^  paid 
ten  shillings,  as  money  was  then 
reckoned,  an  acre.  The  land  was  on 
the  west  side  of  the  lake,  a  short  dis- 
tance south  of  Cayuga  Lake  Park. 
They  divided  the  land  between  them, 
making  two  very  choice  farms,  the 
one  until  lately  the  home  of  Israel  Y. 
Larzelere  and  the  other  the  home  of 
the  late  George  Bockoven.  A  squatter 
had  settled  on  the  land  .some  years 
before,  had  built  a  log  cabin,  killed 
ome  trees  bj'  girdling  them  and 
sown  wheat.  He  had  no  title,  but 
the  buyers  paid  him  |;ioo  for  what  he 
had  done,  and  he  moved  on  toward 
the  west  to  locate  in  the  same  way  on 
other    land.      Mr.     Larzelere    was    a 


tanner,  and  his  tanning  vats  were 
nearly  in  front  ot  his  house,  near  the 
shore  ot  the  lake.  He  wanted  his 
tannery  and  his  enclosures  for  his 
animals  where  he  could  easily  keep 
his  eye  on  them.  Mr.  Bockoven 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  in  hunting 
and  trapping.  He  was  a  man  alert 
and  vigorous.  It  used  to  be  said  that 
it  must  be  a  lively  fox  that  coiild 
escape  him.  His  son,  George  W., 
inherited  his  physical  alertness.  He 
is  still  remembered  not  only  for  his 
genial,  honest  manhood,  but  as  being 
the  champion  skater  of  Cayuga  lake 
— it  was  such  easy  work  for  him  to 
vskate.  One  harvest  time  he  had 
hired  a  man  to  cradle.  The  man  was 
a  good  cradler,  but  given  to  boasting 
over  his  skill  in  swinging  the  cradle. 
Before  finishing  the  field  of  wheat 
Mr.  Bockoven,  who  had  been  binding 
and  saying  nothing  while  the  cradler 
was  boasting,  himself  quietly  took  a 
cradle  from  another  cradler  and  fell 
in  behind  the  champion,  keeping 
stroke  with  the  other  and  "reaching 
torward  free  and  far,"  was  soon 
abreast  with  him,  and  then  ahead, 
and  cut  across  in  front  of  him,  actual- 
ly cutting  him  out  of  his  swath.  And 
he  did  it  without  any  apparent  effort. 
The  champion  was  surprised.  He 
did  not  think  that  there  was  another 
man  in  the  whole  Genesee  countr}' 
who  could  do  that 

About  the  same  time  another  came 
to  the  west  shore  of  the  lake.  Like 
the  other  two,  honest,  vigorous,  a 
typical  pioneer,  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions—William L.  Chatham.  He 
lived  to  be  96.  He  was  a  cooper,  but 
like  others  he  bought  land.  His 
sons — Sebastian,  Absalom  and  Tliad- 
rach — were  likewise  coopers.  Canoga 
mill  for  many  years  did  a  large  busi- 
ness, both  custom  work  and  making 
flour  for  shipment.  There  was  a  de- 
mand for  the  Chatham  barrels,  both 
for  flour  and  apples.  Like  "my 
father's  half-bushel,  an  honest  half- 
bushel  as  ever  was  seen,  "  the  Chatham 
barrels  were  hone.st  barrels  honestly 
made.  Jacob  P.  Chamberlain,  in  his 
extensive  milling  business,  kept 
Sebastian     Chatham     busy     making 


barrels.  It  was  interesting^  to  stand 
in  his  .shop  and  watched  liini  as  he 
worked.  He  handled  his  tools  so 
deftly  and  had  his  barrel  in  shape  so 
quickly.  He  inherited  the  slaunchest 
wa3'Softhe  Pnritans.  While  working 
at  his  barrels  he  wonld  commit  to 
memory  chapter  after  chapter  from 
the  Bible  that  lay  open  upon  his 
bench.  He  was  firni  in  his  convic- 
tion and  strict  in  his^j^^recpiirements. 
Sebastian  was  a  long  name.  The  peo- 
ple shortened  the  name  to  "Bas" 
with  broad  (7.  Then  it  was  an  easy 
transition  to  "Boss,"  b}' Which  name 
he  was  always  known.  The  family 
was  a  musical  one.  Singing  classes 
were  organized  in  many  a  district 
schoolhouse  and  taught  by  the  sons 
of  Sebastian,  Warner,  Luther  and 
Baxter.  Many  in  the  present  Presby- 
terian church  .in  this  village  remem- 
ber how  efficientl}'  Warner  led  the 
music  in  the  Sunday'  school.  There 
was  a  time  when  instrumental  music 
in  a  church  choir  was  considered  a 
desecration.  Only  the  tuning  fork 
was  allowed.  And  when  "Shade" 
Chatham  appeared  in  the  choir  gal- 
lery with  a  bass  viol  great  was  the 
horror  manifested  b3^  very  worthy 
people.  One  evening  a  number  of 
young  people  met  at  the  house  of  a 
neighbor.  "Shade"  was  there  with 
his  violin.  The  minuet  was  a  grace- 
ful movement  in  old  times;  but  there 
was  another  ver^^  graceful  movement, 
a  procession  of  young  couples.  It 
was  later  reported  that  the  young- 
people,  most  of  whom  were  members 
of  the  church,  had  indulged  in  danc- 
ing. Elder  Chatham  was  zealons  to 
maintain  the  purity  and  dignity  of 
the  church.  The  young  people  were 
summoned  before  the  chiirch  authori 
ties  as  subjects  for  discipline.  They 
admitted  that  they  had  moved  in  pro- 
cession over  and  around  the  floor, 
keeping  .step  to  the  notes  of  the  violin, 
but  the3'  protested  that  they  had  not 
danced.  They  were  allowed  to  go  for 
that  time  with  onlj-  a  reprimand  with 
an  emphatic  caution  "not  to  do  so 
any  more. " 

Among  the  best  known  early    set- 
tlers    along    the     lake     was     Henry 


Moses,  who  came  from  Walle}-  Forge, 
Pa.  Pie  was  a  blacksmith.  Mr.  Myn- 
derse,  wlio  was  active  in  promoting 
every  worthy  interest  of  the  town, 
encouraged  Mr.  Moses  to  open  a  shop 
on  the  turni)ike  about  midway  be- 
tween vSeneca  Falls  and  the  lake.  It 
is  believed  that  the  shop  was  on  the 
farm  now  owned  b}'  Stockton  Cooper. 
Later,  Mr.  Moses  bought  the  farm, 
still  in  the  family,  just  south  of 
Bridgeport.  He  lived  on  the  hill,  on 
the  sou  ill  side  of  the  road,  the  present 
home  of  Dr.  Dickson.  He  continued 
business  as  a  blacksmith,  the  shop 
being  just  east  of  the  house.  Along 
the  road  where  there  was  so  much 
travel  horseshoeing  was  a  good  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Moses  is  remembered  as  a 
vSort  of  a  patriarch  of  the  place,  one 
of  the  best  of  farmers,  honest,  liberal, 
helpful  to  every  worthy  person  that 
needed  help.  He  had  inuch  fruit  on 
his  farm  atul  every  season  the  fruit 
of  certain  trees  was  given  to  the 
school  children.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  96. 

In    May,    1799,    the    bridge   across 
the      lake      was     begun.  It      was 

finished  in  September,  iSoo.  It  was 
built  b}^  the  Manhattan  Company  of 
New  York  and  cost  $150,000.  It  was 
one  mile  and  eight  rods  long.  In 
1800  a  traveller  said  of  it:  "This 
bridge  is  the  longest  in  America,  per- 
haps in  the  world,  and  yet  five  3'ears 
ago  the  Indians  possessed  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  imbosomed  in  almost  im- 
penetrable woods."  The  first  bridge 
was  built  on  mud  sills,  the  second  on 
piles,  the  third  and  last  in  1S33.  This 
continued  to  be  used  for  wagons  until 
1855.  For  many  years  Daniel  Marsh 
kept  the  bridge.  The  travel  along 
the  turnpike  and  across  the  bridge 
was  immense  and  the  dividends  to 
the  stockholders  enormous.  It  is 
stated  that  one  3'ear  the  dividends 
were  80  per  cent.  Every  five  miles 
was  a  toll  gate.  The  one  east  of  this 
village  was  where  the  well  is  at  the 
cemetery  fence.  The  toll  was  three 
cents  for  a  one-hor.se  vehicle  and  six 
cents  for  a  two-horse  wagon.  People 
living  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
toll    gate    were   allowed   to  commute 


their  toll — a  dollar  or  more  a  j'ear. 
The  success  of  the  investments  in 
turnpike  stock  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  many  turnpike  companies. 
There  followed  a  period  of  speculation 
—  and  some  disastrous  failures.  Many 
of  the  turnpikes  in  different  parts  of 
the  country'  were  soon  abandoned. 
There  was  a  scramble  for  land.  Land 
that  had  been  bought  from  the  state 
for  ten  shillings  an  acre  in  a  few 
years  rose  to  ten  and  twenty'  dollars — 
lands  with  no  improvements  what- 
ever. Robert  Morris  was  once  the 
owner  of  a  large  part  of  Wayne  coun- 
ty. Cayuga  and  Bridgeport  were 
thriving  places,  with  stores,  shops, 
taverns.  Titus'  tavern  at  Cayuga 
was  famous  from  Albany  to  Buffalo 
for  its  superior  accommodations. 
Every  mile  or  less  was  a  wayside  inn 
for  the  entertainment  of  man  and 
beast.  There  was  a  demand  for  these 
inns.  On  the  south  side  of  the  road 
on  the  hill  at  the  lake,  as  has  been 
said,  was  Mr.  Moses'  house,  a  long 
white  house  with  a  porch  the  whole 
length  of  the  house — an  inn.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  was  the 
home  of  Judge  L,arzelere  —  Larzelere's 
inn.  A  traveler,  as  he  noticed  first 
one  then  the  other,  but  not  reading 
the  latter  sign  c[uite  correctly,  ex- 
claimed: "Moses  and  La/.arus!  Both 
keeping  tavern!  What  country  am  I 
traveling  in?" 

A  feature  of  the  travel  was  the  con- 
tinuous line  of  great  red  Concord 
coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  or  six 
horses  — from  fortj'  to  seventj^  five  or 
more  a  day.  And  they  were  in  a 
hurry.  The  passengers  inside  sat 
half  facing  forward  and  half  back- 
ward. Smaller  pieces  of  baggage 
were  stowed  under  the  driver's  seat. 
The  larger  trunks  were  carried  on  a 
platform  behind  and  covered  with  an 
immense  leather  back.  Other  bag- 
gage, and  sometimes  passengers,  were 
carried  on  top,  which  was  enclosed 
by  a  railing.  With  manj^  the  favor- 
ite seat,  if  there  was  room,  was  by 
the  side  of  the  driver.  There  was  an 
exhilaration  in  riding  on  these  ele- 
vated seats,  feeling  the  swing  and 
swaying  of  the  bodj'  of  the  coach  on 


its  leather  springs,  watching  the 
driver  as  he  expertly  managed  his 
four  or  six-in-hand.  The  starting 
and  stopping  of  the  stage  coach  were 
occasions  of  interest  to  lookers-on, 
especially  the  mail  coach  twice  a 
week,  bringing  mail  four  days  old 
from  Albany  and  six  from  New  York. 
To-day  one  hears  the  "toot"  of  a 
tourist's  automobile  and  stops  to 
watch  it.  It  is  nothing  compared  to 
the  old  mail  coach.  At  the  top  of  the 
long  hill  at  Cayuga  the  driver  would 
blow  his  loud  resounding  horn  to  let 
the  people  know  he  was  coming;  and 
he  was  coming,  with  his  spirited 
three  teams  prancing  and  dashing 
down  the  long  hill  road,  with  a  little 
extra  spirit  imparted  by  an  occasional 
crack  of  the  long  lashed  whip  over 
the  leaders'  heads.  As  with  a  wide 
curve  he  rounded  up  and  came  to  a 
stop  at  Titus'  inn,  all  the  people  ware 
there  to  see  and  learn  the  news  The 
automobile!  It  does  not  begin,  in 
importance  and  dignity,  with  that 
semi- weekly  mail  coach.  The 
signaling  place  for  this  village  was 
the  Chamberlain  hill,  on  Seneca 
street,  where  the  driver  blew  a  blast 
that  ".set  the  wild  echoes  fl3ang,  "  and 
the  expectant  crowd  was  found  in 
front  of  the  Stanton  house. 

If,  like  Caesar's  Antony,  I  am  "to 
speak  about  what  I  do  know"  about 
the  old  farm,  I  must  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused if  I  speak  of  some  things  in  my 
own  family. 

John  Beach  came  from  England  to 
New  Haven  in  1650,  Some  of  his 
family  were  among  the  finst  settlers 
of  Stratford.  In  iSiS  David  Beach 
was  living  at  Woodbury.  His 
brothers  all  had  trades.  He  was  a 
carpenter  and  millwright.  He  had  a 
mode.st  but  comfortable  home  and  an 
excellent  business.  He  became  surety 
for  a  friend.  The  friend  failed  and  in 
consequence  he  found  himself  in- 
volved in  an  obligation  much  exceed- 
ing the  value  of  his  home.  Exemp- 
tion laws  were  not  as  liberal  as  they 
are  to-daj'.  His  home  was  lost  and 
he  was  in  debt.  In  those  daj's  im- 
prisonment was  the  penalty  for  being 
in  debt.     The  Genesee  countrj'   held 
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out  a  more  inviting  prospect  than  the 
jail  limits.  Packing  his  most  needed 
personal  belongings  in  a  bundle  and 
with  about  five  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
sometime  between  sunset  and  sunrise, 
he  quietl}'  started  on  foot  for  Alban\-. 
There  he  struck  the  (ireat  Western 
turnpike  and,  not  knowing  whither 
he  was  going,  followed  in  the  stream 
of  travel  along  that  thoroughfare  to 
the  west,  walking  all  the  way,  except 
as  he  caught  a  ride  now  and  then, 
and  stopping  where  night  overtook 
him,  he  reached  Waterloo.  Passing 
the  flax  seed  mill  of  Jonathan  Stout 
he  caught  the  smell  of  heated  ma- 
chiner}'  and  knew  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  He  went  into  the 
mill  and  called  attention  to  the  fact. 
The  matter  was  soon  adjusted.  Mr. 
Stout  needed  a  man,  and  here  was  the 
man  he  needed.  Pie  hired  him  at  good 
wages.  In  three  months  Beach  was 
able  to  send  for  his  family.  The 
family  came  in  a  one-horse  wagon. 
He  became  a  partner  and  afterward 
ran  the  mill  alone.  Later  he  owned 
and  managed  a  flax  seed  mill  on  the 
site  of  Davis'  machine  shop  in  this 
village.  The  good  reports  that  he 
sent  home  induced  two  of  his  broth- 
ers, Elam  and  Hezekiah,  to  come. 
The  former  was  a  cooper  and  the  lat- 
ter a  fuller  and  d3'er  of  cloth.  They 
came  on  horseback  and  finding  good 
openings,  returned  and  brought  out 
their  families  in  wagons.  In  the 
meantime  there  had  been  some  finan- 
cial failures  and  the  favorable  open- 
ings had  disappeared.  But  they  went 
to  work  at  what  was  nearest  at  hand 
to  do  .their  part  in  developing  the 
new  country  and  making  their  way 
in  it.  My  mother  was  of  Scotch 
"iescent.  I  have  before  me  a  letter 
that  my  mother  wrote  to  friends  at 
home.  There  are  in  it  no  intimations 
of  going  back  or  even  looking  back. 
Her  faith  and  courage  were  as  fixed 
and  firm  as  the  hills  in  the  land  of 
her  ancestors.  And  the  women  had 
to  bear  their  part  in  the  hardships  of 
the  new  country. 

In  1824  David  and  Elam  bought 
tracts  of  land  on  the  north  side  of  the 
road    to    the    lake.       The   land    was 


heavily  wooded.  Near  the  road  was 
an  acre  or  so  partly  cleared.  On  the 
north  end  of  one  was  an  old  Indian 
peach  orchard.  The  land  had  to  be 
cleared,  buildings,  at  first  temporary 
and  then  permanent,  to  be  erected; 
wells  had  to  be  dug  thirty  feet  or 
more  to  water,  and  walled  up.  The 
frames  for  buildings,  houses  as  well  as 
barns,  were  ol  heavy  hewn  timber. 
The  best  of  the  logs  were  taken  to  the 
saw  mill  for  needed  lumber.  Others 
were  split  into  rails  for  fences.  A 
vast  amount  was  burned,  simply  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way.  A  farmer 
would  cut  his  logs  the  proper  length 
for  convenience  in  handling,  and 
when  he  had  a  sufficient  quantity 
ready  would  invite  his  neighbors  to  a 
logging  bee.  They  would  come  with 
3^okes  of  oxen  and  many  chains  and 
with  hand  spikes,  "skids"  and  crow- 
bars, would  haul  together  and  roll  up 
huge  piles,  like  the  ancient  funeral 
pyres,  for  burning.  These  were  in- 
teresting occasions.  From  this  cus- 
tom of  mutual  helpfulness  in  clearing 
up  the  land  originated  the  expression 
"log  rolling,"  applied  to  political 
and  legislative  doings.  "Plelp  me 
roll  my  logs  and  I  will  help  you  roll 
yours."  "Help  me  get  1113'  scheme 
through  andj  will  help  you  get  3'ours 
through. " 

The  grains  usually  raised  on  the 
farm  to-day  were  raised  bj'  the  earl}' 
farmers.  Flax,  seldom  seen  in  this 
section  to-day,  was  extensively  raised 
for  many  years.  The  seed  was  valu- 
able for  the  drying  oil  obtained  from 
it;  the  fiber  of  the  plant  furnished 
linen  for  the  household.  What  was 
needed  for  this  purpose  was  pulled  by 
hand  and  bound  in  small  bundles.  A 
small  boulder  was  placed  on  the  barn 
floor  and  upon  this  the  heads  of  the 
flax  bundles  were  beaten.  This  was 
the  method  of  threshing.  The  plant 
was  spread  out  on  the  ground  for  a 
few  weeks,  till  the  wood  part  became 
brittle.  The  old  Farmers'  Almanacs 
contained  engravings  at  the  head  of 
each  month's  calendar,  illustrating 
the  occupations  of  the  farmer  in  the 
different  months.  In  February  was 
represented  the  flax  brake  and  swing- 
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ling  board.  These  did  the  outdoor 
work.  The  hetchel,  the  little  wheel 
and  the  loom  did  the  indoor  work 
Flax  working  was  an  ancient  indus- 
try, and  in  colonial  and  pioneer  da3-s 
the  model  housewife  had  the  art  of 
making  fine  linen.  Choice  specimens 
of  their  skillful  handiwork  are  pre- 
served with  pride  b}'  their  descend- 
ants. 

There  has  been  an  evolution  in 
farm  machinery.  Grass  was  cut  with 
a  scythe. 

"Those  back  acres  wlerc  we  mowed, 
Back-achcrs  true  tlioy  were 

The  first  mowing  machine  in  this 
section  came  about  1S50.  It  had  to 
be  loaded  in  a  wagon  to  be  moved 
from  one  field  to  another.  It  was  the 
Ketcham,  a  cumbersome  thing— a 
team  killer.  You  had  to  keep  the 
team  almost  on  a  trot  to  get  up  mo- 
tion enough  to  saw  off  the  grass,  and 
many  mangled  tufts  of  grass  were 
left  in  its  wake.  The  side  draft  was 
something  fearful.  If  the  outer  end 
of  the  cutter  bar  chanced  to  run  into 
the  side  of  a  furrow  30U  had  to  tug 
and  pull  to  the  limit  of  your  strength 
to  get  it  loose  and  take  a  new  start. 
Then  came  the  lighter  Kirby  and  the 
somewhat  heavy  Mann3^  I3ut  these 
did  good  work.  Then  came  the  two- 
wheeled  mowers  of  to-day — light  run- 
ning, easy  to  ride  and  cutting  as  per- 
fectly as  can  be  expected.  Many 
a  man  can  remember  the  callous  spot 
on  his  thumb  from  the  using  of  the 
hand-rake,  gathering  the  scythe- 
mown  swaths  into  windrows.  Then 
came  the  revolving  wood  horse-rake, 
soon  followed  by  the  steel  spring 
tooth  riding  rake.  And  the  hay- 
loader  and  the  horse  fork  are  doing 
much  of  tlie  work  that  once  had  to  be 
done  by  the  pitch- fork. 

The  hardest  work  on  the  old  farm 
was  cradling  and  binding  grain,  es- 
pecially wheat.  The  first  reaper  was 
made  aboiit  1840.  But  the  grain  was 
inclined  to  fall  forward  before  the 
bar.  Jacob  Peterson  of  Canoga  de- 
vised a  contrivance  that,  suspended 
above  the  cutter  bar  and  made  to  re- 
volve, brought  the  standing  grain 
back  upon  the  platform.     It  did  not 


occur  to  him  that  he  had  done  any- 
thing worth  mentioning;  but  an  agent 
came  along  and  saw  it.  Soon  the 
agent  had  the  arrangement  patented 
and  was  drawing  a  roj'alty  on  his  in- 
vention. The  first  reapers  would 
only  cut  the  grain.  It  had  to  be 
raked  off  the  platform  in  gavels  by 
hand  or  shoved  off  with  a  fork.  Then 
the  self- rake  would  lay  the  grain  in 
gavels  or  two  men  coidd  stand  on  the 
platform  and  bind.  Finally,  a  ma- 
chine was  invented  that  would  bind 
the  grain  with  wire.  But  this  was 
objectionable,  because  the  farmers 
did  not  want  the  wire  in  the  straw. 
Something  more  was  needed.  One 
George  ?Iouston  of  Beloit,  Wis., 
worked  long  on  a  plan  by  which  a 
part  of  the  standing  grain  could  be 
separated  from  the  rest  and  twisted 
into  a  straw  rope  for  binding.  It 
seemed  perfectly  feasible  in  theory, 
but  somehow  it  would  not  work  in 
practice.  Probably  few  inventors 
ever  worked  more  patientlj'  and  per- 
sistentl}'  than  those  who  devised  and 
finally  perfected  the  A])plel)y  twine 
binder,  and  they  are  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  every  harvester  of  grain. 
McCormick  was  a  benefactor  of  man- 
kind. 

Grain  was  at  first  threshed  with  the 
flail.  It  was  not  an  uninteresting 
thing  to  watch  the  process.  Two 
lines  of  opened  sheaves  spread  out 
with  heads  together,  reaching  the 
whole  length  of  the  barn  floor,  and 
two  men  facing  each  other,  beating 
the  grain  with  alternate  blows  as  they 
moved  backward  and  forv^'ard.  It 
was  good  exercise.  Bo3's  were  not 
given  much  spending  money.  They 
were  given  a  chance  to  earn  it.  They 
were  given  the  privilege  of  threshing 
oats  and  selling  the  straw  for  five 
cents  a  bundle  to  village  folks  for  fill- 
ing the  under  tick  of  their  beds. 
Grain  was  also  threshed  by  the 
treading  of  horses. 

The  first  threshing  machine  in  this 
section  was  made  by  David  Beach  in 
a  lean-to  at  one  end  of  his  barn.  It 
was  stationary.  A  vertical  shaft 
made  to  revolve  by  a  single  span  of 
horses   at   the  end   of  a   long   lever. 
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Around  a  large  drum  was  a  belt  con- 
necting with  a  cylinder  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  long.  In  the  cylinder 
were  spikes  for  teeth  that  passed 
through  a  concave  filled  with  like 
teeth.  The  machine  would  thresh 
fifty  bushels  a  day.  Then  William 
Demott  in  this  section  and  General 
Ayers  in  Romulus  had  the  first  porta- 
ble machines.  One  wagon  carried 
the  whole  thing.  The  horse  power, 
with  its  system  of  horizontal  cog 
wheels,  had  to  be  lifted  by  the  united 
strength  of  "all  hands"  upon  the 
wagon,  with  room  at  one  end  for  the 
cylinder,  a  frame  work  about  five  feet 
square  and  hardly  four  feet  high.  The 
man  who  stood  in  front  of  that  ma- 
chine and  raked  the  straw  from  the 
grain  and  gave  it  a  toss  to  the  first  of 
the  pitchers,  who  passed  it  along, 
held  the  post  of  honor.  He  generally 
had  to  wear  some  cloth  over  his  face 
to  protect  it  from  the  grain  that  came 
flying  from  the  cylinder.  After  a 
while  a  shaker  was  attached  that 
dropped  the  grain  beneath  and  car- 
ried the  straw  along.  One  improve- 
ment after  another  was  made  until  we 
have  the  giant  separators  run  by 
traction  engines. 

There  was  hard  work  on  the  old 
farm  and  there  were  privations,  or 
what  to-day  would  be  considered 
privations.  But  the  pioneers  enjoyed 
their  work  because  they  were  interest- 
ed in  it,  and  were  making  progress. 
The  Golden  Year: 

Unto  him  who  works,  and  feels  he  works, 
This  same  glad  year  is  ever  at  the  door. 

And  as  for  the  privations,  Aunt  Jane 
used  to  say,  "When  you  make  up 
your  mind  you  can  do  without  a 
thing,  it  is  just  as  good  as  having  it." 
There  used  to  be  great  droves  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and  an  occa 
sional  drove  of  horses,  driven  along 
the  old  turnpike  to  Eastern  markets. 
Some  of  these  droves  would  fill  the 
road  from  fence  to  fence  and  would  be 
a  half  a  mile  or  more  in  length.  The 
farmers  depended  on  these  droves  to 
dispose  of  their  surplus  hay  and  corn. 
These  droves  continued  until  nearly 
1850.  In  the  winter  of '46-'47  a  large 
drove  of  cattle  was  driven  across  the 


lake  on  the  ice  to  avoid  paying  toll  on 
the  bridge.  The  ice  broke  beneath 
their  weight  and  about  half  a  hun- 
dred were  drowned.  Some  that  were 
pulled  out  not  quite  dead  were  killed 
and  barrelled -and  helped  to  fill  a 
contract  for  meat  for  the  army  iVt 
longer  intervals  there  would  be  a 
flock  of  turkeys  and  geese.  It  was 
said  there  was  a  wager  once  between 
the  drivers  as  to  which  of  the  two 
could  be  driven  the  longer  distance  in 
twenty -four  hours  The  turkey  driver 
was  sure  that  his  long-legged,  quick- 
stepping  birds  would  win,  until  as 
evening  came  on  they  objected  to 
longer  hours,  and  struck — for  high 
roosting  places  from  which  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  come  down, 
while  the  slow  plodding  geese  could 
be  kept  moving  far  into  the  night. 

In  the  hardships  and  privations  of 
pioneer  life  the  early  settlers  were 
mutually  helpful.  They  would  "join 
works"  in  a  busy  season.  There 
were  friendly  contests,  to  see  who 
coljld  do  the  most  and  best  work. 
Mention  has  been  made  of  Mr.  Bock- 
oven  cutting  the  champion  cradler 
out  of  his  swatli.  He  never  boasted 
of  what  he  could  do.  He  was  a  quiet 
man.  Once  in  a  friendly  strife,  where 
it  took  two  men  to  bind  the  grain 
after  one  cradle,  he  for  a  while  bound 
after  two  cradles  and  madH  no  fuss 
about  it.  There  were  stalwart  men  in 
thos-  days,  made  so  by  vigorous 
work,  work  in  which  ihpy  took  an  in- 
terest and  which  they  enjoyed. 

On  mild  moonlight  evenings  in 
Octobtr  there  were  husking  bees  in 
the  cornfields,  where  a  sco-e  or  more 
with  good  cheer  and  jollity  would 
help  a  neighbor  with  his  crn  harvest. 
Was  a  farmer  ill.  his  neighbors  would 
volunteer  to  plow  and  sow  his  field  or 
reap  his  ha*  vest. 

There  were  husking  bees  in  the  old 
barn,  where  in  the  liiiht  sprinkled  by 
dozens  of  old  tin  lanterns-,  the  girls 
would  help.  And  when  the  floor  was 
cleared  the  merry  buskers  would  have 
a  dancing  party.  And  there  were 
paring  bees,  where  bushels  of 
apples  would  be  pared,  quartered  and 
"strung"  for  drying. 
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The  old  kitchen  with  its  great  fire- 
place and  blazing  back  logs  was  a 
convenient  room  for  doing  many 
kinds  of  work.  Some  corn  had  to  be 
shelled  in  the  evening,  for  the  day 
was  for  outdoor  work.  The  long 
handle  of  the  fr3'ing  pan  was  run 
through  the  handles  of  the  wash-tub 
and  the  ironing  board  was  placed 
across  it.  On  this  the  sheller  would 
sit  and  rasp  the  long  j-ellow  ears 
against  the  pan  handle,  rattling  the 
corn  into  the  tub  while  the  cobs 
would  fly  thick  and  fast  into  the 
blazing  fire.  It  was  usually  the  cus- 
tom to  take  some  new  corn  to  mill 
and  have  it  coarse  ground.  Anyone 
who  has  eaten  a  bowl  of  that  "samp" 
and  milk  would  not  exchange  it  for 
any  of  the  modern  patent  breakfast 
foods  on  the  market.  Perhaps  some 
ax  helves,  whip  stocks  or  ox  bows 
were  needed.  They  were  shaved  out 
and  scraped  smooth  With  a  piece  of 
glass  in  the  light  of  the  kitchen  fire- 
place. Old  chairs  were  new-bottomed 
with  splints  pounded  out  of  an  ash 
log.  I\Iany  UvSeful  and  ingenious 
things  were  made.  Boys  became  ex- 
perts with  the  jack-knife.  Patented 
inventions  might  be  traced  back  to 
some  farmer's  boy  with  his  jack-knife. 
Some  of  our  cities  have  attached  to 
their  public  schools  elaborate  manual 
training  departments,  with  complete 
and  costl}''  equipment.  Their  work 
has  an  educational  value.  So  had 
many  an  evening's  work  in  the  old- 
time  farm  kitchen.  Beside  the  fire- 
place was  the  large  brick  oven,  floored 
and  arched  with  brick.  Baking  day 
called  for  oven  wood,  generally  furn- 
ished by  an  old  dry  rail  sawed  and 
split  fine  as  kindling  wood.  When 
it  had  all  been  burned  in  heating  the 
oven,  and  the  ashes  were  drawn  out, 
there  were  passed  in  on  the  flat  blade 
of  the  long-handled  fire  shovel  loaves 
of  bread,  wide  pans  of  cakes,  ginger 
bread,  pies— mince,  apple,  pumpkin, 
custard,  raspberry,  blackberry  and 
huckleberry.  Elderberries  had  not 
yet  been  discovered  to  be  good  for 
anything. 

A  great  day  in  those  times  was  that 
appointed  for  general  training,  when 


every  able-bodied  man  between 
eighteen  and  fort3'-five  was  required 
to  report  at  the  rendezvous,  armed 
and  equipped,  as  the  law  directed, 
with  rifle  or  musket,  powder  horn 
and  bullet  pouches.  Now  and  then 
was  a  uniformed  company.  A  regular 
thing  on  these  occasions  was  a  large 
quantity  of  ginger  cake.  Not  long 
since  a  distinguished  colonel,  with 
vivid  old-time  memories,  strenuously 
contended  that  the  people  who  used 
to  know  how  to  make  the  old  general- 
training  ginger  bread  were  all  dead. 
It  is  a  lost  art. 

Pul)lic  amusements  were  not  as 
common  or  varied  as  they  are  to  day. 
The  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  inherited  their  prejudices 
again.st  the  theatre  as  something  im- 
moral. A  traveling  circus  was  no 
better.  The  clown  with  his  foolish 
~  acting  ought  not  to  be  allowed.  But 
a  menagerie  with  its  rare  curios  and 
animals  was  all  right.  There  was 
something  instructive  about  it. 

People  went  to  church  regularly, 
even  when  they  had  to  go  many 
miles.  The  morning  service  closed 
.'ct  noon.  Then  there  was  an  inter- 
mission for  lunch,  which  they  had 
brought  with  them.  Sunda}'  school 
lasted  an  hour.  Then  followed  an- 
other service  with  sermon. 

There  are  those  who  can  remember 
the  time  before  matches  came  into 
use.  The  live  coals  were  carefully 
covered  with  ashes  —  the  curfew. 
They  were  raked  out  in  the  morning 
and  a  new  fire  built.  If  the  coals  had 
died  out,  a  boy  was  sent  to  the  near- 
est neighbors  to  borrow  a  liv«  coal, 
bringing  it  on  a  shovel,  carefully 
covered  with  ashes,  or  the  tinder  box 
was  brought  out  and  a  new  fire  kin- 
dled. 

The  old  farm  kitchen  with  its  varied 
industries  was  a  pleasant  room.  Then 
there  was  the  middle  or  sitting  room, 
with  its  wide  fireplace,  and  the  best 
room  for  special  occasions.  The  win- 
ter evening  in  the  sitting  room:  The 
father  is  reading  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune, the  authority  on  general  news 
and  political  principles,  wnth  a 
column     especially    for    the    farmer. 
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The  mother  and  older  girls  are  sew- 
ing or  knitting.     The  school  children 
with  slate  and  pencil  are  working  out 
the  next  da3''s  lesson    in   arithmetic. 
DabolTs     Schoolmaster's     Assistant, 
with    its     "Position"    and      "Double 
Position,"    its   "Tare  and  Tret"  and 
other  similar  subjects,  now  obsolete, 
would  be  a  curiosity  in  the  schools  of 
to-day.     And  Colburn's  mental  arith- 
metic,   with    some    knotty    problems 
that  would  tax  the  reasoning   facul- 
ties of  older  persons.     It  is  suspected 
that    some   of  them  will    oother    the 
teacher   himself.      It    is  good  mental 
discipline.     Books  were  not  yet  made 
whereby    one  could  master  a  subject 
in  a  few  easy  lessons.     The  three  R's 
formed  the  greater  part  of  the  school 
course;     but   work    was    required    to 
learn  them.     There  were  no  easy  lan- 
guage lessons;  but  Kirkham's  gram- 
mar was  thoroughly  studied.      "Rule 
third  —  the     nominative     case     gov- 
erns the  verb.  "     Who  that  learned  it 
will  ever  forget  it?     Compositions  are 
to  be  written  and  there  are  "pieces" 
to    be    committed    to    "speak,"    and 
Webster's  and   Cobb's  spelling  books 
are  studied  from  cover  to  cover.     The 
children    must  make  preparation    for 
special  days.     There  is  to  be  a  spell- 
ing school,  and  it  is  something  worth 
trying  for   to    be   the   last  one  to  be 
spelled  down.     There  is  to  be  a  spell- 
ing contest  between   two  schools  and 
incidentally    a     sleighride,     the     old 
sleigh  box  packed  full,  to  the  neigh- 
boring school,  six  or  eight,  perhaps 
ten    miles   away.     Ships    have    gone 
over    the   ocean     with    less   of    high 
hopes  than  were  borne  in  that  sleigh. 
Every    so    often    the   schoolmaster 
would   come  to  board  his  week,   and 
extra  progress  would  be  made.    There 
were  good  spellers  in  those  daj^s,  and 
specimens  of  penmanship  a  hundred 
years  or  more  old  that  compare  well 
with  some  ot    those  of  the    different 
systems    about  which  the  schoolmen 
are  disputing  to-day      There  were  no 
sewing  or  cooking  classes  connected 
with    the   schools,    but    these  things  • 
were   taught    at    home.      Parents    as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  teaching 
some  things  that  now  are  left  to  oth- 


ers. Children  learned  their  A,  B,  C's 
at  their  mother's  knee.  There  was 
interest  in  making  samples  of  fine 
needle  work.  The  dail}'  learning  a 
verse  in  the  Bible  in  preparation  for 
the  next  Sunday  school  was  cheer- 
full}^  done.  There  were  games  of 
fox-and-geese,  checkers  and  chess. 
Cards  were  forl)idden  as  the  devil's 
own  book.  And  j)eople  got  along 
very  well  without  tliem. 

And  so  far  as  the  improved  methods 
of  teaching  are  concerned  and  the 
new  subjects  taught,  one  can  look  in 
Comenius'  Orbis  Piotus.  I  have  a 
copy  nearly  two  hundred  years  old, 
and  find  nearly  all  our  new  methods 
and  all  the  occupations  of  men  full}' 
illustrated.  It  is  an  interesting  book. 
Home  life  was  so  cheerful  that  boys 
seldom  sought  recreation  elsewhere. 
There  were  the  neighborhood  visit- 
ings  and  family  reunions  at  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  —  good  old 
household  cheer  and  homely  festivals. 
In  cases  of  severe  illness  in  the 
neighborhood,  there  were  hands  that 
were  ever  ready  with  kindly  minister- 
ings,  and  where  there  was  bereave- 
ment there  was  substantial  sympa- 
thy. 

The  farmers  and  their  families,  as  a 
class,  were  intelligent,  industrious 
people,  with  sturdy  common  sense. 
The  test  of  good  farming  is  the  rais- 
ing of  good  crops,  and  the  yields  of 
their  harvests  were  above  the  average 
yields  of  to-day.  Herds  of  cattle  and 
flocks  of  sheep  were  larger  than  are 
usually  seen  now.  There  were  no 
commercial  fertilizers,  but  the  farmer 
exerci.sed  common  sense  in  making 
the  best  use  of  what  natural  fertilizers 
he  had.  Pie  ploweii  under  crops  of 
clover.  He  would  kill  weeds  by  dry 
plowing  in  "the  old  of  the  moon"  in 
the  month  of  August.  Some  ot  them 
believed  in  the  moon.  President 
Lincoln  and  some  of  his  cabinet  were 
examining  the  plan  of  the  Monitor 
that  Lvricsson  proposed  to  build.  The 
others  opposed  it  as  impracticable, 
but  Lincoln  said,  "I  think  there  is 
something  in  it,  as  the  little  girl  said 
when  she  put  her  foot  in  her  stock- 
ing. "     There  is  just  as  much  in  the 
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moon  as  one  is  able  to  put  in  it.     The 
moon  is  all  right. 

The  pioneer  farmer  planned  as  well 
as  possible  in  his  circvinistances, 
planting   for   others    to   reap,     Their 


sons  and  daughters  have  held  their 
own  with  those  who  had  more  favor- 
able beginning.  The  tarmers  of  the 
old  times  are  entitled  to  honor  and 
reverence. 


The  Heath  Family 


Dr.  Hiram  H.  Heath. 

Dr.  Hiram  H.  Heath,  one  of  the 
early  physicians  of  Seneca  Falls,  was 
born  in  Harpersfield,  Delaware  Co., 
N.  Y.,  January  2nd,  1802.  His  father, 
David  Heath,  was  born  in  Sharon, 
Conn.,  April  20th,  1766.  He  married 
Eunice  Merchant.  In  1796  he  moved 
to  Harpersfield.  Here  four  sons  were 
born  to  them.  Dr.  Heath  was  the 
youngest.  David  Heath  was  a  farmer 
and  spent  his  last  days  on  his  farm 
near  Slaterville,  N.  Y.  His  father 
was  Bartholomew  Heath.  It  has  been 
learned  that  the  lineage  of  most  of 
the  Heaths  in  this  countrj'  has  been 
traced  to  three  brothers,  Bartholomew, 
Isaac  and  William,  two  of  whom  came 


Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Heath. 

to  Massachusetts  on  the  ship  Lyon  In 
1632,  and  the  other  on  the  Hopewell 
in  1635.  Dr.  Heath's  early  lile  was 
spent  in  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca,  Tomp- 
kins Co.,  N.  Y.,  where,  when  he 
reached  manhood,  he  engaged  for  a 
time  in  the  mercantile  business  In 
January,  1827,  he  married  Clarissa 
H.  Barnaby,  who  was  at  that  time  a 
resident  of  Ithaca.  She  was  a  native 
of  Vermont  and  came  of  good  old  New 
England  stock,  being  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Richard  Warren,  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  Mayflower  on  its 
first  voyage,  and  also  of  Kenelm 
Winslow,  second  brother  of  Edward 
Winslow.  Mrs.  Heath  was  a  refined 
and  cultivated  woman,  devoted  to  her 
home,  familj'  and  friends.  She  passed 
away    January    23rd,  1896.     In  1834 
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Dr.  Heath  took  up  his  residence  in 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and  there  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine,  attending  lect- 
ures at  the  medical  college  in  Fair- 
field, New  York.  On  the  completion 
of  his  course,  in  1838,  he  came  to  Sen- 
eca Falls  and  entered  into  partnership 
with  Dr.  E.  G.  Williams,  which  con- 
tinued some  three  or  four  3'ears,  when 
it  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent, 
each  taking  up  his  practice  independ- 
ently.    About    this   time    Dr     Heath 


ially  by  those  to  whom  he  ministered 
as  a  family  physician.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  church  and 
for  many  years  its  chorister.  He 
was  also  a  Mason  and  was  honored 
b}'^  that  body  with  some  offices  of  im- 
portance. In  1850  he  purchased  the 
Wakeman  Burr  farm  on  West  Fall 
street.  It  is  on  this  propertj^  that  the 
Goulds  Manufacturing  Co. ,  have  erect- 
ed large  and  handsome  buildings  that 
the  town  may   well  be  proud  of.     To 


The  Heath  Homestead^  West  Fall  Street. 


became  interested  in  the  new  school 
of  medicine,  homeopathy  and  engaged 
in  the  stud}?^  of  it  most  ene^geticall5^ 
Receiving  his  diploma  he  entered 
heartily  into  the  practice  of  his  new 
"Pathy",  with  marked  success.  His 
practice  extended  over  a  greater 
period  than  that  of  any  other  physi- 
cian of  the  town,  being  something 
over  a  half  centur}'.  He  was  much 
beloved  by  all  who   knew  him,  espec- 


Dr  and  Mrs.  Heath  were  born  eight 
children,  six  sons  and  two  daughters, 
Dr.  D.  L.,  Edwin  H.,  Marcus  W., 
Justina  R.,  Augustus  L.,  Don  F., 
William  W.,  and  Ella  B.  Two  of  his 
sons  followed  in  his  footsteps,  taking 
up  the  study  of  medicine  and  became 
successful  physicians  Only  two  of 
this  large  family  are  living  at  this 
time,  Mrs.  Justina  R.  Heath  and  Mrs 
Ella    B.  Whitbeck.     The    old  home- 
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stead  still  remains  in  the  possession 
of  the  faniil\-  and  is  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Justina  Heath.  Dr.  Heath  exemplified 
in  his  long:  and  useful  life  a  christian, 
and  a  true  citizen,  a  successful  physic- 
ian, a  patriot  and  a  friend.  Quoting 
from  an  old  record    which  says:  "His 


has  been  a  remarkable  career  and  one 
that  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of  man- 
kind."' In  iSgr  Dr.  Heath  moved  to 
Louisa,  Virginia,  where  he  passed 
away  in  1895,  just  one  month  after 
completing  his  ninety  third  year. 


The  Edwards  Family 


Sering  Wade  Ewards. 

David  Edwards,  the  lather  of  Sering 
Wade  Edwards,  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  Jan.  8th,  1770;  his 
mother  died  while  he  was  a  child  and 
he  was  taken  to  his  grandmothers 
at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  to  be  cared  for. 
His  father  enlisted  in  the  United 
Sta'es  army  about  the  time  of  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionarj^  war 
and  served  until  its  close.  March  3rd 
1792  David  Edwards,  then  of  Morris- 
town  married  Electa  Wade  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  until  1808 
had  his  residence  at  Basking  Ridge, 
Morris  Co.,  N.  J. 

In  the  year  1808  he  came  with  his 
family  of  five  children  to  Seneca 
County  and  settled  on  the  east  side  of 


Mrs.  Scritig  Wade  Edwards. 

what  is  now  the  Reservation  road 
where  the  ro^d  from  Romulus  inter- 
sects the  same. 

Sering  Wade  Edwards  was  born 
December  twenty-second,  1793. and  was 
the  oldest  of  the  children.  His  father 
had  met  with  an  accident  in  his  youth 
that  injured  one  of  his  limbs  and  he, 
being  the  oldest,  took  many  of  the 
burdens  and  hardships  of  the  family. 
The  country  was  nearly  a  wilderness 
and  but  a  few  settlers.  There  were 
no  canals  or  railroads  and  such  things 
as  telegraphs,  telephones,  the  many 
uses  of  electricity  and  thousands  of 
other  useful  things  that  we  are  now 
enioj'ing  were  then  unknown.  Far- 
mers' tools  were  made  by  the  local 
blacksmith  and  consisted  of  a  plow 
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and  drag,  a  scythe  and  cradle  and  a 
hoe  and  fork.  In  the  house  was  only 
the  open  fire  place  for  warmth  and 
cooking.  Wool  and  flax  were  spun 
and  made  up  for  clothing  and  bedding 
in  the  home. 

Even  the  useful  match  had  not  been 
invented  and  if  the  fire  went  out  it 
was  started  with  steel  and  flint  by 
striking  one  against  the  other.  He 
carted  wheat  to  Albany  and  sold  it  at 
fifty  cents  per  bushel  to  get  money  to 
pay  taxes.  Also  carted  butter,  eggs 
and  poultry  to  Albany  and  ex- 
changed them  for  groceries  and  drv 
goods.  INIany  trips  were  made  back  to 
New  Jersey  with  wagon,  on  horseback 
or  on  foot. 

He  had  attended  schools  at  Basking 
Ridge  before  coming  to  Seneca  county 
and  about  the  time  he  became  of  age 
he  went  to  New  Jersey  and  attended 
school  at  the  Basking  Ridge  academy 
where  with  other  studies  he  studied 
surve3'ing  and  afterwards  taught 
school  and  later  was  the  principal  land 
surveyor    in  Seneca  county. 

February  fourth,  1819,  he  married 
Mar3^  Bockoven  of  Morris  County,  N. 
J.,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced 
housekeeping  on  a  farm  near  his 
fathers.  About  three  years  later  he 
changed  to  a  farm  near  Cayuga  lake 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  present 
hotel  at  East  Varick.  Here  they  had 
a  pleasant  home  and  a  good  farm  but 
it  was  a  long  distance  to  market  and 
nearly  two  miles  to  school,  much  of 
the  way  through  the  woods  and  not 
safe  for  children.  Consequently  that 
farm  was  sold  and  fifty  one  acres 
bought,  one  mile  south  of  Fall  street, 
Seneca  Falls,  of  Wm.  Larzelere  which 
they  moved  to  in  April,  1828,  and 
where  they  resided  until  their  decease. 
March  9th,  1831,  there  were  fifty  acres 
added  to  the  farm,  which  was  laought 
of  David  Ruthrauff^  The  deed  to  Mr. 
RuthraufFwas  from  Wilhelmus  Myn- 
derse,  November  6th,  1823,  drawn  by 
Ansel  Bascom,  witnessed  by  Charles 
Dye  and  acknowledged  before  Luther 
F.  Stevens,  who  signed  it  as  first  judge 


of  Seneca  county.  Messers.  Myn- 
derse,  Stevens,  Bascom  and  Dye  were 
prominent  citizens  of  Seneca  Falls  and 
are  still  remembered  by  some  of  the 
citizens  of  the  present  day. 

But  few  men  of  his  time  were  more 
highly  respected  as  a  kind  neighbor, 
a  useful  and  upright  citizen,  or  so 
closely  identified  with  and  for  the 
interest  of  Seneca  county  as  was  Mr. 
Edwards.  He  was  commissioner  of 
highways  of  the  town  before  Seneca 
Falls  vi-as  an  incorporated  village  and 
at  that  time  he  rebuilt  one  of  the 
bridges  of  the  village,  one  near  the 
kingdom  west  of  the  village  and  one 
east  of  the  village  known  as  the 
Dumont  bridge.  He  served  several 
terms  as  county  superintendent  of  the 
poor  and  supervisor  of  the  town.  He 
was  an  ofiicer  in  the  state  militia  and 
went  with  his  company  from  Romulus 
March  512th,  1814,  and  served  under 
Captain  Richard  Ely  in  Colonel  Avery 
Smith's  regiment,  went  on  a  forced 
march  to  the  front  on  the  Niagara 
river  near  Black  Rock,  was  honorably 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  war 
at  Eleven  Mile  Cjeek,  April  i6th, 
18:4.  Received  land  warrant  for 
services.  No.  42,544  for  160  acres  of 
land  which  was  located  in  Michigan. 

INIr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  united  by 
letter  from  the  Presbyterian  church 
of  Romulus  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Seneca  Falls  in  1830  and 
remained  faithful  members  and  sup- 
porters of  the  church  until  their  de- 
cease, which  was:  Mr.  Edwards,  Jan. 
3rd,  1876,  Mrs.  Edwards  Mar.  13th, 
1879,  leaving  six  children:  Electa  Jane 
Viele  who  died  June  22nd,  1898,  Abram 
Bockoven  died  April  4th,  1900,  Roxy 
Ann  Shipp  residing  in  Seneca  Falls, 
John  Scobey  at  Flint,  Mich.,  Eliza 
Romania  Ayres  at  Columbus,  Ohio 
and  David  Wade  at  Seneca  Falls. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  records  and  memo- 
randas  that  traced  his  descent  to 
William  Edwards  who  came  from 
Wales  in  1640  and  settled  in  Hartford, 
Conn,  from  whom  Jonathan  Edwardg 
was  descended. 


Abram  Failing 


Abram  Failing. 


Abram  Failing  was  born  in  Cana- 
joharie  in  the  year  1803.  He  was  the 
oldest  of  a  family  of  eight  children. 
His  father  built  and  occupied  the 
Clinton  House,  located  where  the 
Hoag  House  now  stands.  Abram 
Failing  came  to  Seneca  Falls  when  he 
was  twenty  five  years  old.  He  mar- 
ried Helen  Harris,  daughter  of  Col. 
John  Harris,  founder  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  In  his  earlier  years 
he  taught  school  and  afterwards  be- 
came the  agent  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral R.  R.  Co.  He  was  at  one  time 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  fulfilled  in  a  capable 
and  intelligent  manner  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  time  in  this  office  he 
engaged  in  the   grocery  business,  and 


was  one  of  the  leading  business  men 
of  the  town.  In  later  years  he  was 
appointed  deputy  postmaster,  which 
position  he  held  until  obliged  to 
resign  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
was  an  ardent  Republican  and  during 
his  more  active  life  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  political  matters  and  did 
much  to  advance  the  interests  of  his 
parly.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Con- 
gregational church,  and  one  of  its 
most  active  members,  being  one  of 
the  foremost  in  assisting  to  build  the 
new  church.  He  was  a  consistent 
christian,  ardently  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  a  true  type  of  the 
worthy  citizen,  and  the  quiet,  unas- 
suming gentleman.  He  died  October 
9.  1879 


riichael  I.  Qrau  Zalinski 


Michael  I.  Gran  Zalinski. 

Michael  I.  Grau  Zalinski  was  born 
in  Schwersenz,  Province  of  Posen, 
Prussia,  April  15,  1810.  He  lived 
there  until  the  Revolution  of  1848-9 
had  unsettled  that  partof  the  country 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  decided  to 
come  to  America  for  a  new  beginning 
and  home 

He  set  out  for  the  United  States 
about  1S50,  leaving  his  family  to 
follow.  He  was  so  impressed  by  the 
great  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
resources  and  possibilities  of  vSeneca 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  that  he  decided  to  settle 
there,  where  he  went  into  business. 
He  rented  first  a  small  frame  building 
then  owned  by  Ebenezer  Halse5^  He 
was  so  successful  that  he  purchased 
the  property  from  Mr.  Halsej'  and  then 
sent  for  his  famil}',  about  three  years 
after  he  came  to  the  United  States. 


By  industry  and  sterling  honesty 
in  his  business  relations,  which  gained 
him  the  confidence  and  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him,  he  prospered.  When 
the  great  fire  of  1859  swept  swiftly 
away  everything  before  it,  the  full 
length  of  Fall  street,  Mr.  Zalinski 
was  one  of  the  first  property  owners 
to  clear  away  the  ruins  and  erect  the 
substantial  brick  store  in  which  he 
conducted  his  business.  By  this  time 
Seneca  Falls  had  become  noted  as  a 
manufacturing  center  of  pumps,  fire 
engines  and  other  industries,  and 
foreseeing  great  possibilities  in  its 
water  power  he  began  to  accumulate 
real  estate  which  proved  a  profitable 
investinent. 

When  the  call  for  troops  was  sent 
out  by  the  Government  to  put  down 
the  Rebellion  in  the  South,  Mr.  Zal- 
inski who  was  too  old  to  enlist,  showed 
his  patriotism  by  responding  to  ever}' 
call  for  financial  aid.  His  son  entered 
the  volunteer  service  in  1864,  and 
entered  the  regular  army  during  the 
following  year  as  Lieutenant  of  Ar- 
tillery. 

The  manufacturing  industries  of 
Seneca  F'alls  were  crippled  one  by 
one  owing  to  the  general  depression 
of  the  financial  situation  of  1872. 
'They  were  forced  either  to  cease  oper- 
ations entirely  or  work  on  half  time. 
This  produced  a  lowering  of  rentals 
and  depressed  the  value  of  real  estate. 

In  the  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  un- 
favorable conditions,  Mr.  Zalinski 's 
health  gave  way  and  in  Apiil  ,1885,  he 
died.  He  was  respected  and  honored 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  death 
was  looked  upon  as  a  loss  by  the  en- 
tire community.  He  always  gave  the 
utmost  consideration  to  whatever  ap- 
peared to  conduce  to  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  contributed  liberally  when- 
ever this  appeared  to  require  practical 
aid. 

His  wife,  three   daughters  and  two 
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sons  survived  him,  the  latter  being  abl5^  and  have  made  their  mark 
oflScers  of  the  U.  S.  Army.  They  creditably  in  the  service  of  the  coun- 
haveboth  acquitted  themselves  honor-      try  which  their  father  had  adopted. 


Albert    Jeweit 


The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  pro- 
minent in  our  history  for  many  years. 
He  was  descended  from  good  New 
England  stock,  in  direct  line  from 
John  Rogers,  the  Smithfield  martyr. 
His  grandfather,  Capt.  Joseph  Jewett, 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Long  Island 
Dec.  29th,  1776  His  father,  Allen 
Jewett,  married  Abigail  Tucker,  the 
daughter  ot  Benjamin  Tucker  of  New 
Hartford,  Ct.,  removing  soon  after  to 
Winsted,  Ct.  Mr.  Albert  Jewett  was 
born  at  the  last  place  in  1823;  he  at- 
tended school  up  to  his  i2tli,  year  apt 
and  bright  in  his  studies, but  becoming 
impatient,  eager  to  test  his  youthful 
powers  with  the  problems  of  active 
life.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  the  boy 
'became  the  character  trait  of  the  man. 
First  he  entered  his  brother's  store, 
caught  up  readily  the  methods  of 
mercantile  trade,  and  soon  found 
there,  as  he  had  in  the  school  room, 
a  craving  for  broader  scope  and  free- 
dom of  action.  He  decided  to  strike 
out  for  himself.  Finding  no  store  in 
the  place  that  suited  him,  he  reso- 
lutely solved  the  difiiculty  by  resolv- 
ing to  erect  a  new  and  commodious 
store,  throwing  into  its  construction 
so  much  of  his  energy  that  the  build- 
ing was  completed  in  three  months 
and  stocked  with  a  fine  and  extensive 
line  of  goods.  Thus  at  the  age  of  19 
he  was  regarded  in  his  community  as 
an  alert  and  promising  young  busi- 
ness man.  In  this  country  store  he 
achieved  his  first  success,  but  the 
possibilities  of  trade  there  were  soon 
reached,  and  he  cast  about  for  a  larger 
field  The  mercantile  house  of  Wads- 
worth  &  Co.  of  New  Hartford,  Ct. , 
passed  into  his  hands  and  he  became 
the  leading  merchant  of  that  city. 
Yet  after  a  few  j^ears  he  was  not  con- 
tent, not  that  he  was  changeful  in 
purpose  but  rather  working  along  the 
lines  of  training  and  more  experience 
to    a   goal    that    rose   before    him    of 


broader  activity  and  richer  rewards. 
He  went  to  the  city  of  New  York  and 
became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
the  large  wholesale  hardware  house 
of  Morton,  Jewett  &  Buzby  on 
Broadway.  In  1861  a  new  con- 
dition had  arisen  in  business  as 
well  as  in  political  affairs  and  while 
unsettling  old  lines  of  trade  opened 
others  of  rare  opportunity.  Mr.  Jewett 
was  quick  to  grasp  it,  quick  to  fore- 
see the  vast  amount  of  clothing  and 
supplies  the  government  v\'ould  re- 
quire to  equip  the  men  being  called 
into  service.  He  became  a  large  gov- 
ernment contractor,  furnishing  a  va- 
riety of  goods,  among  them  stock- 
ings for  the  army,  and  this  brought 
him  into  touch  with  our  manufactur- 
ing Interests.  Through  his  orders, 
the  Seneca  Knitting  Mills  were  run, 
night  and  day,  to  their  full  capacity, 
employing  a  large  force  of  men  and 
women  within  and  quite  as  many 
without  the  works,  to  finish  the  pro- 
duct. This  was  not  enough  and  Mr. 
Downs  was  urged  to  lease  or  buy  the 
mills  of  the  Phoenix  Co.,  a  sale  of 
which  later  on  was  made  to  Mr.  Jewett. 
The  extent  of  his  varied  operations 
with  the  government  may  be  inferred 
from  an  incident  that  disclosed  also 
his  resourcefulness.  On  delivery  of 
goods  the  government  issued  quarter- 
master receipts,  which  on  presentation 
were  to  be  honored  at  the  sub- treasury 
but  there  were  no  funds  to  meet  these 
demands  for  some  considerable  time, 
thus  forcing  Mr.  Jewett  to  raise  large 
sums  of  mone}-  to  meet  his  obligations 
to  manufacturers  who  were  turning 
out  goods  for  him.  He  had  the 
quarter-'uaster's  vouchers,  undoubted 
ly  gO'id  but  the  uncertaintj'  of  time 
when  they  would  be  paid,  made 
money  institutions  reluctant  to  loan 
on  them.  Mr.  Jewett  called  upon 
the  president  of  the  Importers  and 
Traders  bank  with  whom  he  was  well 
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acquainted,  and  after  stating  the 
situation  to  him,  he  asked  the  presi- 
dent to  advance  him  on  these  securi- 
ties. The  president  agreed  to  do  so, 
to  the  extent  of  providing  for  press- 
ing needs,  believing  the  sub  treasury 
would  very  soon  be  able  to  respond  to 
calls  upon  it.  No  relief  came  from 
this  quarter;  the  arrangement,  with 
the  bank  drifted  on,  the  advance  grew 
to  a  large  amount,  when  the  president 
said  to  Mr.  Jewett  that  the  accommo- 
dation had  gone  so  much  farther  than 
he  had  contemplated  that  he  dared  not 
increase  it,  and  as  it  was,  he  felt  verj' 
anxious  about  it,  in  view  of  a  meet- 
ing soon  to  be  held  of  the  directors  of 
the  bank.  "What  can  you  do,  Mr. 
Jewett?"  The  reply  was,  "Let  me 
have  three-quarters  of  a  millon  dollars 
of  these  receipts  and  I  will  see  that 
you  are  repaid  3'our  advance."  But 
how  can  you  raise  the  funds?  "I 
have  inquired  at  the  sub-treasur3'  and 
there's  nothing  doing.  "Well,  if  5'ou 
will  entrust  me  with  the  vouchers  I 
will  go  to  Washington  and  bring  you 
the  money."  The  confident  tone  of 
the  reply  surprised  and  pleased  the 
president  and  he  exclaimed,  "you 
shall  have  the  papers,  have  them  at 
once. ' '  That  night  Mr.  Jewett  set  out 
for  the  national  capitol,  plainly  dress- 
ed, with  an  old  satchel,  well  filled 
with  valuable  papers.  Arrived  at  the 
city,  he  called  on  the  Republican 
National  Committee  and  said  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  of  service  to  them 
in  the  pending  canvass  of  election  of 
members  of  Congress.  As  a  Republi- 
can, he  heartily  endorsed  the  policy 
of  the  party,  and  in  consequence  of 
large  awards  of  contracts  made  to  him 
by  the  government,  he  was  not  onlj^ 
able  but  felt  it  his  dtity  to  assist  them, 
naming  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 
The  chairman  was  highly  gratified, 
but  before  accepting  his  thanks,  Mr. 
Jewett  frankly  explained  the  situation. 
The  chairman  replied,  "your  vouch- 
ers, most  of  them  of  long  standing, 
should  be  paid;  the  amount,  however, 
is  so  large  that  it  may  be  doubtful 
but  I  will  go  with  you  to  the  treasury 
department  and  do  all  I  can."  The 
plan  succeeded  and  Mr  Jewett  return- 


ed to  New  York  within  thirty  six 
hours  with  the  old  satchel  well  fiilled 
with  legal  tenders,  ample  to  cover  his 
advances,  fcefore  the  meeting  of  the 
bank  board. 

In  the.se  operations,  even  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Jewett  had  ac- 
cumulated a  handsome  and  well  earn- 
ed fortune  and  owned  one  of  the  finest 
residences  on  Brooklj'u  Heights,  with 
everything  to  contribute  to  comfort 
and  elegance.  His  keen  business 
ability,  tact  and  untiring  energv  had 
won  for  him  far  more  than  the  am- 
bition of  men  ordinarily  aspires  to. 
He  had  plenty  upon  which  he  might 
live  in  elegant  ease,  but  his  had  been 
a  life  of  action,  of  constant  excite- 
ments; his  temperament  and  mental 
habits  had  become  settled  in  a  groove 
that  could  not  be  changed  and  revolt- 
ed at  the  thought  of  doing  nothing  in 
the  prime  of  life,  and  urged  him  to 
gather  up  the  threads  of  interests  that 
had  come  to  him  through  his  govern- 
ment operations  and  weave  them  into  a 
new  warp  of  business  activit}'.  He  had 
acquired  an  interest  in  the  Seneca 
Knitting  Mills,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1S65  the  stock,  carrying  the  title  of 
the  Phoenix  Co.,  had  been  transferred 
to  him.  These  drew  him  here  in  1866 
and  identified  him  with  the  welfare  of 
our  village.  At  once  he  infused  new 
life  into  our  w'oolen  industry,  and  b}^ 
his  contact  with  others,  into  the  busi- 
ness and  public  spirit  of  the  place. 
The  Phoenix  Co.  was  reorganized  un- 
der The  Phoenix  ]\Iills  including  the 
Seneca  Knitting  Mills  and  the  Stone 
Mills  on  Fall  street,  making  one  of 
the  largest  woolen  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  state,  in  volume  and 
quality  of  product,  and  employing 
more  help  than  any  other  firm  in  our 
midst.  In  the  equipment  of  this 
plant  he  gave  freely  of  his  means  to 
.secure  to  it  the  be.st  machinerj'  and 
and  most  skilled  workmen.  He  was 
equally  generous  in  heading  calls  for 
public  improvements,  and  our  citizens 
came  to  regard  his  name  at  the  head 
of  the  list  as  necessary  to  the  success 
ofanj^plan.  Many  will  recall  those 
years,  when  our  village  was  alive  and 
prompt   to   demands    that   concerned 
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our  interest  and  growth,  when  real 
estate  values  were  nearly  double  what 
they  are  to-day,  in  a  lars^^e  measure 
due  to  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit 
of  the  men  who  stood  at  the  head  of 
our  interests,  business  and  municipal. 
Of  the  Penn.  tS:  Sodus  Bay  Railroad, 
Mr.  Jewett  was  a  warm  advocate.  So 
indeed  were  nearly  all  our  citizens. 
In  conception  and  purpose  it. 
was  the  most  promising  and  far- 
reaching  project  ever  advanced  for 
the  welfare  of  our  village.  The  facili- 
ties it  oflTered  were  needed.  Cut  off 
on  the  east  and  west,  with  rto  improv- 
ed communication  with  the  north  and 
south  towns  of  the  county,  Seneca 
Falls  was  a  walled-in  Utica,  depend- 
ing upon  itself  and  unable  to  draw  to 
it  the  product  of  the  farm  and  mine, 
so  necessar\'  to  its  life.  The  homes 
felt  it,  the  shops  and  factories  suffered 
from  it,  the  mercantile  trade  was  de- 
prived of  a  large  amount  of  business. 
A  limitation  stood  in  the  way;  a  plan 
to  increase  our  contributive  area,  to 
cheapen  the  necessaries  of  the  house- 
hold, was  dictated  by  a  wise  and  loyal 
public  spirit,  and  everyone  approved  a 
local  financial  co-operation  that  would 
aid  in  furthering  the  enterprise.  At  the 
laying  of  the  first  rail,  in  the  general 
rejoicing,  there  was  no  place  for  the 
cynic  and  grumbler.  Their  voice 
would  never  have  been  heard  if  the 
plan  had  moved  along;  their  disposi- 
tion to  criticise  men  and  measures 
would  have  had  no  play,  if  an  un- 
fortunate turn  in  the  money  market, 
induced  largelj'  b}'  the  failure  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.,  the  government  fiscal 
agents,  had  not  happened  to  the  en- 
terprise and  rendered  it  unable  to 
negotiate  its  bonds.  Then  these 
complaints  broke  forth  and  have  been 
heard  more  or  less  ever  since,  Idam- 
ing  and  finding  fault  with  men  for  a 
condition,  unexpected  and  beyond 
their  power  to  control.  This  was  not 
kind,  fair  or  just.  The  men  who 
worked  and  gave  their  best  efforts  to 
the  railroad  did  so  loyally  and  with- 
out compensation.  The  most  of  them 
have  passed  away,  and  the  pen  to-day 
can  pay  them  the  best  eulogy  in 
rendering  to  them   some  measure  of 


justice.  To  Mr.  Jewett  the  failure  of 
the  road  was  a  sore  disappointment. 
"The  welfare  of  the  place  directly  con- 
cerned him.  His  large  fortune  had 
been  invested  here  in  manufacture, 
and  whatever  was  of  public  benefit 
was  also  of  advantage  to  him.  So 
deeply  did  he  feel  this  that  he  placed 
the  public  welfare  ahead  of  his  own 
business,  giving  so  much  time  to 
public  matters  that  it  led  to  embar- 
rassment and  loss  in  his  manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Soon  after  the  purchase  of  the  Stone 
Mill  property,  Mr.,  Jewett  interested 
himself  in  improving  and  beautifying 
our  main  business  street.  The  un- 
sightly gap  on  the  river  bank,  be- 
tween the  Skidmore  block  and  the 
Stone  U\\\  was  closed  up  by  the 
erection  of  a  line  of  ten  fine  stores. 
No  one  else  could  have  accomplished 
this,  could  have  induced  conservative 
men  like  Zalinski,  Desky  and  Dr. 
Howe  to  construct  buildings  on  lots 
having  no  depth  without  going  down 
for  foundation  walls  to  the  river  bed. 
He  remodelled  the  Stone  Mill,  erect- 
ing the  Phoenix  block,  the  most 
beautiful  and  sightly  building  on  our 
main  street  for  years.  He  bought  the 
old  Weselyan  church  of  Mr.  Corwin 
and  converted  it  into  an  opera  house. 
He  revived  the  charter  of  the  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo  street  railroad, 
equipping  and  putting  it  in  operation, 
the  value  of  which,  with  its  improve- 
ments and  extended  connections,  is 
most  highly  appreciated.  Indeed  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel  of 
his  service  to  our  village.  Others 
have  labored  and  we  have  come  into 
their  labors;  we  hold  them  in  grateful 
remembrance,  yet  none  has  labored 
more  generously  and  unselfishly  than 
the  subject  of  this  sketch. 

Mr.  Jewett  had  a  well  trained  mind, 
quick  and  sure  in  its  working.  Often 
under  the  influence  of  a  nervious  tem- 
perament, it  appeared  hasty  and  im- 
pulsive in  action.  But  there  was  a  log- 
ical connection,  in  the  rapid  process  of 
his  thought,  that  rarely  put  his  con- 
clusions at  fault,  or  placed  ihim^in  a 
position  where  he  could  not  give  good 
reasons  for  his  opinions.  This  quality 
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of  mind,  in  his  relations  with  others, 
made  him  a  keen  and  ready  business 
man.  The  value  he  put  on  mone}' 
was  far  less  than  the  pleasure  he  felt 
in  making  it  and  using  it  for  the  com- 
fort of  his  home  and  for  those  plans, 
personal  and  public,  that  appealed  to 
him.  He  was  kind  and  helpful  to  all 
who  were  deserving.  A  broad  sympa- 
thy kept  him  in  touch  with  all  classes. 
Those,  who  knew  him  and  came  into 
social  relations  with  him,  appreciated 
his  fine  qualities.    Indeed  the  highest 


tributes  paid  to  his  memory  have  been 
from  some,  who  were  strongly  oppos- 
ed to  him  when  living 

On  January  5th,  18S9  Mr.  Jewett 
passed  away,  and  his  remains  were 
interred  in  Maple  Grove  cemetery, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.  In  1S49  he  married 
Ann  Maria  Palmer  of  East  Hadden, 
Conn., a  lady  of  grace  and  fine  culture, 
who  is  now  living  with  a  daughter, 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Clark  of  Waterloo. 
The  son  Edward  L.  Jewett  is  married 
and  resides  in  New  York  city. 
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OF  THE 

First    Presbyterian    Church 

Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 

at      -7:30     F».     /V\. 

REV.  WM.  P.  SCHELL,  PRESIDING. 


Welcome    Address    by    Rev. 
Wm.  P.  Schell. 

We  are  assembled  here  to  celebrate  a 
great  anniversary.  The  word  "cele- 
bration" brings  with  it  a  feeling  of 
joy.  Our  hearts  are  open  to-night  and 
from  them  there  proceeds  a  cordial 
and  sincere  welcome  to  all  who  have 
come  within  the  doors  of  this  Church; 
to  all  the  former  members  who  are  re- 
turning in  such  large  numbers  as  to 
give  this  Centennial  the  character  of 
an  Old  Home  Celebration;  to  the 
former  pastors,  whose  presence  with 
us  at  this  time  is  a  great  inspiration; 
to  the  representatives  from  Auburn 
Seminary;  to  our  brethren  in  the  min- 
istr}',  and  to  the  members  of  our  sister 
churches  in  Seneca  Falls.  In  behalf  of 
this  Church  I  extend  to  you  our  cordial 
greetings  and  the  sincere  expectation 
that  you  may  derive  much  from  this 
great  occasion.  And  we  not  only 
convey  our  expressions  of  good  will 
to  you,  we  shall  take  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving your  greetings  in  return. 
The  interest  and  co-operation  of  our 
friends  will  be  most  appropriate  and 
significant  at  this  opening  service. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary  is 
an  institution  which  has  always  had 
a  very  close  relation  with  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Seneca  Falls. 
In  the  annals  of  the  Church  the  Sem- 


inary holds  a  prominent  place  and  in 
the  life  of  the  Church  the  Seminary 
has  occupied  a  still  more  prominent 
position.  I  was  interested  in  noting 
that  every  one  of  your  ministers  for 
the  past  twenty-seven  years  has  been 
a  graduate  of  Auburn  Theological 
vSeminary.  We  have  with  us  this 
evening  a  pastor  emeritus — one  of  the 
Professors  of  the  Seminary,  who  min- 
istered to  this  people  for  nearly  a 
year  and  who  has  been  heard  here 
with  pleasure  and  profit  on  frequent 
occasions  since  that  time.  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you, 
although  he  needs  no  introduction, 
Professor  Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D., 
who  will  now  bring  to  us  the  Greet- 
ings of  the  Institution. 


Greetings  from  Auburn  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  by  Prof. 
W.  J.  Beecher,  D.  D. 

The  greeting  which  I  bring  to  this 
Church  from  Auburn  Theological 
Seminary  is  that  of  an  old  comrade. 
Their  comradeship  began  with  the 
beginning  of  the  Seminary,  nearly 
ninety  years  ago.  It  seems  appro- 
priate that  what  I  say  shall  relate 
mostly  to  the  times  when  both  were 
young.  In  a  centennial  celebration 
we   are   especially   interested    in   the 
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things  that  connect  themselevs  with 
the  begining  of  the  century. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  this 
region  was  the  home  of  the  Iroquois. 
The  events  with  which  we  have  now 
to  deal  begin  with  the  times  when 
this  people  ceased  to  be  dominant. 

What  we  know  of  their  history 
may  be  summed  np  in  a  few  sen- 
tences. Their  genius  for  organiza- 
tion had  enabled  them  either  to  ex- 
terminate or  to  incorporate  most  of 
the  neighboring  tribes.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth 
heroic  and  romantic  deeds  were 
wrought  among  them  by  French  ex- 
plorers and  French  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries;  but  these  men  failed  in 
their  well  devised  plans  for  establish- 
ing French  supremacy,  and  they  and 
their  converts  emigrated,  leaving  no 
mark  behind.  Later  in  the  eighteenth 
century  Moravian  missionaries  came 
in  from  the  regions  to  the  south, 
spelled  out  the  Iroquois  names  in 
German  letters,  put  valuable  informa- 
tion on  record,  and  exerted  a  whole- 
some religious  and  civilizing  influ- 
ence. The  tribes  whose  homes  Sulli- 
van burned  in  1774  were  not  mere 
wigwam  hunters  and  raisers  of  corn ; 
they  owned  orchards  and  lived  in 
houses.  But  their  advance  in  civili- 
zation did  not  render  them  secure  in 
the  land.  In  connection  with  the 
War  of  the  Revolution  they  came  into 
such  relations  with  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country  as  proved  dis- 
astrous to  them.  Only  a  few  broken 
and  dispirited  fragments  of  tribes  re- 
mained. 

When  the  Revolutionary  War 
closed,  Onondaga  county  and  the 
parts  of  New  York  further  west  were 
mostly  unbroken  wilderness.  Btit 
there  was  no  longer  danger  from  the 
Indians,  the  lands  were  fertile,  the 
titles  were  secure,  and  the  influx  of 
population  was  rapid.  According  to 
Hotchkin  the  population  was  about 
63,000  in  1800,  about  220,000  in  iSro, 
about  507^000  in  1820.  That  is,  the 
population  more  than  trebled  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  increased  more  than  eightfold  in 


the  first  two  decades.  Perhaps  no 
region  of  farms  between  the  two 
oceans  has  ever  filled  up  more  rapid- 

A  notable  characteristic  of  this  im- 
migration was  that  it  was  mainly 
American.  There  were  English  peo- 
ple and  French  Huguenots  and  Dutch 
and  Scotch  and  Germans,  but  they 
did  not  come  directly  from  England 
and  France  and  Holland  and  Scot- 
land and  German}';  they  came  from 
New  England  and  Eastern  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Plenty  of  people  were  eager  to  move 
from  the  relatively  barren  lands  near 
the  seaboard  to  the  more  fertile  in- 
terior. In  them  the  processes  of  min- 
gling of  blood  and  Americanizing  had 
already  begun.  They  and  their  im- 
mediate descendants,  before  the  rush 
of  direct  European  immigration,  made 
a  nearer  approach  than  has  since  been 
made  to  being  a  new,  typical,  Ameri- 
can race. 

The}'  came  in  small  groups,  not  in 
large  colonies,  and  settled  mostly  not 
in  towns,  but  on  the  farms  which 
they  carved  out  of  the  wilderness. 
They  had  the  ideal  of  a  schoolhouse 
in  every  neighborhood,  a  church  with- 
in reach  of  every  farm,  and  a  classical 
academy  at  every  important  center, 
but  this  ideal  was  delayed  in  its  real- 
ization by  reason  of  the  sparseness  of 
the  population.  The  delay,  however, 
was  not  long,  and  the  realization  was 
accelerated  by  the  tidal  wave  of  re- 
ligious revival  which  spread  over 
this  country  in  the  early  decades  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  1800  the 
number  of  churches  was  exceeding- 
ly small,  but  in  the  years  after  that 
churches  multiplied  rapidly 

These  conditions,  a  century  ago, 
led  to  the  forming  of  the  church  that 
is  now  the  Seneca  Falls  Presbyterian 
Church.  Within  a  few  years  after 
that  hundreds  of  other  churches  of 
difl^erent  denominations  were  formed 
in  this  wide,  newly  settled  region 
The  same  conditions  led,  a  little  later, 
to  the  founding  of  Auburn  Seminary. 
Means  were  needed  for  training  min- 
isters for  these  rapidly  multiplying 
churches, 
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In  1809,  two  years  after  this  church 
was  organized,  the  question  was 
raised  in  the  Presbyterian  General 
Assenibl}'  whether  the  church  should 
establish  one  theological  seminary 
for  its  entire  constituency,  or  one  sem- 
inary for  the  North  and  another  for 
the  South.  The  churches  in  Western 
New  York  and  Ohio  generally  voted 
for  more  seminaries  tlian  one.  They 
recognized  the  fact  that  a  single  big- 
plant  had  some  advantages,  but  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  advantages 
ot  the  other  plan  were  greater.  Some 
'  of  the  reasons  they  alleged  are  signifi- 
cant as  throwing  light  on  the  situa- 
tion and  on  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

First,  they  feared  that  if  the 
students  for  the  niinistrj'  from  the 
whole  countr3'  went  to  one  institution 
to  study,  some  of  them  going  many 
hundred  of  miles  from  their  homes, 
they  would  not  return  to  the  fields 
where  the  need  was  greatest,  but 
would  be  drawn  to  the  fields  where 
the  advantages  seemed  to  be  greatest. 

Second,  they  believed  that  young 
men  studying  for  the  ministry  should 
have  some  exercise  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession.  They  thought  that 
this  would  be  more  easilv  practicable 
if  seminaries  were  located  not  too  far 
distant  from  churches,  in  different 
regions. 

Third,  they  believed  that  a  college 
or  seminary  ought  to  be  a  center  of 
light  and  culture  in  the  region  where 
it  is  located,  and  they  thought  that 
such  centers  should  be  frequent 
enough  so  that  they  would  diffuse 
the  light  everywhere.  It  seemed  to 
them  unwise  to  gather  all  the  light 
into  one  region,  leaving  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  darkness. 

There  was  another  reason  that  was 
less  exploited  than  these,  but  not  less 
influential,  and  that  was  the  fact 
already  alluded  to,  that  these  people 
were  to  a  certain  extent  a  new  Ameri- 
canized race.  This  was  quite  as  true 
in  their  theological  and  ecclesiastical 
ideas  as  in  any  other  part  of  their 
makeup.  A  majority  of  them  were 
from  New  England,  but  their  ming- 
ling with  other  elements  led  to  a 
modification  of  the  Puritanism  which 


the  New  England  settlers  had  brought 
from  ICugland  or  had  developed  in 
their  Eastern  homes.  On  the  other 
hand,  their  neighbors  of  the  minority 
were  willing  to  modify  the  Presbyter- 
ianism  which  they  or  their  fathers 
had  imported  from  Switzerland  or 
Holland  or  Germany  or  Scotland. 

They  claimed  to  be  as  strictly 
orthodox  as  their  Dutch  neighbors  to 
the  East  or  their  Scottish  neighbors 
to  the  South.  But  it  seemed  to  them 
that  these  neighbors  gave  at  some 
points  a  mechanical  interpretation  to 
orthodoxy,  an  interpretation  that  was 
too  much  bound  by  verbal  logic.  It 
seemed  to  them  that  these  same 
neighbors  were  too  rigid  in  requiring 
that  all  persons  should  believe  alike 
in  matters  of  detail.  It  seemed  to 
them  that  if  there  w^as  one  seminary 
for  the  whole  church,  that  seminar3' 
would  inevitably  stand  for  some  one 
type  of  orthodoxy,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  church  be  hospita- 
ble to  more  tj'pes  than  one. 

Further,  they  had  an  ambition  for  a 
church  that  should  be  more  widely 
inclusive  than  were  some  of  the  im- 
ported churches.  Membership  in 
their  Associations  were  open  alike  to 
Congregational  and  to  Presbyterian 
ministers.  They  had  a  definite  am- 
bition for  the  consolidation  of  the 
New  England  churches,  together  with 
the  various  Presbyterian  churches  in 
the  country,  into  one  strong  church. 
This  idea  did  not  originate  with 
them.  It  was  perhaps  as  welcome 
throughout  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania as  it  was  in  Western  New 
York.  It  was  welcome  in  the  churches 
in  Scotland  which  contributed  funds 
for  missionary  work  in  America.  For 
many  successive  years  the  delegates 
of  the  New  England  Associations  sat 
in  the  Presbyterian  General  Assem- 
bly, and  delegates  from  the  General 
Assembly  sat  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Associations;  and  these  correspond- 
ing members  were  voting  members, 
and  not  merely  spectators  with 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  Out 
of  this  state  of  things  grew  the  great 
interdenominational  societies,  such  as 
the  American  Board  of  Commission- 
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ers  for  Foreign  Missions,  the  Bible 
Society,  the  Tract  Society,  the  Sun- 
day School  Union  and  many  others. 
In  these  societies,  let  us  remember, 
Episcopalians  and  Methodists  and 
Baptists  and  others  participated,  as 
well  as  Congregationalists  and  Pres 
byterians.  In  fact,  there  was  a  move- 
ment toward  church  consolidation 
which  was  very  much  further  along 
than  the  movements  in  our  own  day. 
If  our  present  advocates  of  consolida- 
tion would  study  this  earlier  move- 
ment, they  might  possibly  learn  how 
to  avoid  some  stupid  repetitions  of 
the  mistakes  made  by  their  great- 
grandfathers. 

As  I  have  said,  this  feeling  for 
church  inclusiveness  was  not  peculiar 
to  our  tvpical  Americans  in  Western 
New  York  and  Eastern  Ohio;  but  it 
was  among  them  that  it  wrought  out 
its  most  characteristic  results.  In 
1807  the  Middle  Association,  occupy- 
ing the  region  east  of  Cayuga  lake, 
offered  its  Congregational  churches 
for  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
movement,  and  in  a  few  years  the  Pres- 
byterian church  had  absorbed  nearly 
all  the  Congregational  churches  of 
this  typical  American  region. 

This  condition  had  much  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  these  Presbyteries 
voted  for  more  seminaries  than  one. 
They  believed  that  the  Presbyterian- 
ism  of  this  inclusive  type  could  train 
its  own  ministers  better  than  they 
could  be  trained  for  it  in  some  other 
region. 

The  matter  came  to  a  vote,  and  the 
vote  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
one  seminary  for  the  whole  church. 
The  churches  of  this  region  loyally 
accepted  the  result,  and  sent  their 
contributions  to  Princeton.  But  the 
great  providential  movement  in  the 
church  proved  stronger  than  the  votes 
of  the  Presbyteries,  and  within  twen- 
ty years  five  or  six  other  seminaries 
were  founded.  Of  these  Auburn  was 
the  earliest. 

From  the  founding  of  the  seminary 
this  church  and  the  seminary  have 
been  associated  in  their   work.     The 


church  has  aided  the  seminary  by  its 
gifts  and  by  the  services  of  its  pastors 
and  prominent  members  in  the  Boards 
of  Commissioners  and  Trustees,  and 
by  its  young  men  who  have  been 
students.  The  professors  and  students 
and  alumni  of  the  seminary  have 
stood  in  the  pulpit  of  the  church;  its 
last  four  pastors  in  succession  being 
graduates  of  the  seminary.  The 
church  and  seminary  shared  in  the 
humiliations  of  the  years  which  de- 
monstrated that  the  great  interde- 
nominational movement  was  a  failure, 
and  in  the  movements  of  later  years 
in  which  that  failnre  has  been  par- 
tially retrieved.  To-night  we  face  the 
future  with  cheer  and  confidence.  Our 
hope  is  in  Jehovah  who  made  heaven 
and  earth,  and  who  has  revealed  Him- 
self in  all  that  He  has  made,  but  has 
especially  revealed  Himself  in  Christ 
and  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


Greetings  from  Presbytery  of 
Geneva,  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Weller, 

Members  of  this  historic  church, 
brethren  and  friends:  I  count  it  a 
special  honor  to  be  present  with  you 
upon  this  glad  occasion  and  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  greetings  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Geneva.  While  there  are  oth- 
er members  of  that  body  who  could 
present  the  greetings  in  an  abler  man- 
ner, yet  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  who 
can  give  you  these  greetings  in  a  man- 
ner more  sincere  or  heartier  than  can  I. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  church  with 
which  I  am  connected  is  closely  iden- 
tified in  many  respects  with  this 
church.  We  were  founded  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  same  man. 
I  notice  in  the  history  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Geneva  that  the  church  at 
Seneca  Falls,  then  called  Junius,  was 
organized  in  the  year  1S05,  and  so 
one  of  the  churches  that  entered  into 
the  organization  known  as  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Geneva.  Of  course  this 
does  not  agree  with  your  date  of  the 
organization  of  this  church  but  I  can 
readily  see  that  Seneca  Falls  was  in- 
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eluded  in  joyful    anticipation    of  the 
coming  event. 

The  lal)ors  of  Rev.  Jedediah  Chap- 
man and  those  associated  with  him  re- 
sulted in  the  organization  of  these 
churches  in  various  parts  of  western 
New  York.  He  was  my  predecessor 
and  I  some  times  go  into  the  old  Pult- 
eney  St.  cemetery  in  (ieneva  where  his 
dust  reposes,  and  that  simple  marble 
slab  tells  briefly  the  record  of  his  life 
and  think  of  his  great  achievements  not 
only  for  the  I'resbyterian  church,  but 
forthe  cause  of  Christ  throughout  this 
entire  region.  It  was  a  remarkable 
life.  He  left  a  strong,  aggressive 
church  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  when  many  persons 
think  they  have  reached  the  age  of 
retirement,  came  into  this  western 
wilderness  and  through  his  influence 
and  untiring  labors,  accomplished  for 
this  region  results  we  are  now 
enjoying. 

When  I  think  of  our  forebears,  their 
industry,  their  devotion,  their  self- 
sacrifice  and  contrast  that  condition 
with  that  which  obtains  to  so  large 
an  extent  today,  our  ease,  our  luxury, 
our  leisure,  I  am  reminded  of  the 
question  of  the  little  girl,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  who  said  to 
her  mother,  "Mother,  from  whom  are 
we  degenerated?"  Such  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  times  and  our 
own. 

Now,  I  must  be  brief  because  I  no- 
tice this  program  is  long  and  there 
are  several  distinguished  speakers  to 
follow.  In  giving  you  the  greetings 
of  the  Presbytery,  may  I  allude  to 
two  traits  of  this  church  that  stand 
out  with  great  prominence  before  the 
eyes  of  your  brethren  in  other  church- 
es throughout  this  Presbytery? 
The  two  I  have  heard  mentioned  more 
than  once,  —  in  fact,  I  have  heard 
them  many  times  during  the  seventeen 
years  that  I  have  known  this  church, 
its  pastors  and  its  people.  The 
first  is  the  spirit  of  genuine  loyalty. 
If  there  is  any  church  in  this  com- 
munity or  any  church  anywhere  that 
has  the  spirit  of  genuine  Christian 
loyalty,  it  is  the  Presbyterian  church 


of  Seneca  Falls.  We  honor  you  for 
it,  we  admire  you,  we  praise  you  and  we 
tru>t  f  hat  this  trait  will  grow  strong- 
er and  stronger  as  the  years  pass  on. 
In  the  second  place  you  are  notable 
because  of  your  activity  in  every  line 
of  christian  service.  You  are  active 
and  vigorous  and  devoted  and  surely 
the  large  achievements  during  these 
one  hundred  years  prove  the  loyaltj' 
and  the  service  of  those  who  have 
labored  here  and  those  who  are  now 
carrying  forward  this  work. 

This  is  a  season  of  rejoicing  not 
simply  because  3'ou  have  concluded 
a  hundred  years  of  activity  in  service 
but  because  you  have  before  you  a 
glorious  prospect.  That  is  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  that  cheers  us 
and  encourages  us  as  we  come  to  join 
with  3^ou  upon  this  festive  occasion. 
So  man}'  times  when  churches  cele- 
brate anniversaries,  especially  old 
churches,  we  hear  the  regret  ex- 
pressed that  while  the  past  is  secure 
and  glorious,  the  future  is  dark  and 
uncertain  l)ecause  of  unfavorable  con- 
ditions that  now  obtain;  communities 
are  changing,  and  we  hear  it  said 
that  the  old  church,  however  .strong 
she  may  have  been  in  the  past,  is 
steadily  on  the  down  grade. 

A  few  years  since  I  was  permitted 
to  attend  the  dedication  of  a  very 
beautiful  church  in  a  rural  district. 
It  was  a  glorious  day  in  the  spring- 
time and  that  church  was  literally' 
thronged  with  people  from  all  over  the 
neighborhood.  I  heard  a  gentleman 
say  as  we  came  out  of  the  church, 
"I  fear  that  the  largest  congregation 
this  church  will  ever  see  has  assem- 
bled here  today."  Just  think  of  it- 
such  a  dark  and  gloomy  prospect  as 
that.  That  is  not  uncommon,  it  is  a 
very  frecjuent  condition  in  all  sparsel)' 
settled  communities,  that  are  chang- 
ing. I  do  not  know  as  to  the  actual 
result  ill  that  instance  but  I  have  rea- 
son to  fear  the  prophecy  has  proved 
true,  Init  with  your  church  conditions 
are  decidedly  difierent.  You  are 
better  equipped  for  service, aud  useful- 
ness than  ever  before  as  you  begin  the 
second  century.  You,  with  the  past  to 
stand    upon,    you,  with  a   century    of 
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work  to  illumine  your  jjatliway,  you, 
with  everything  to  encourage  you, 
and  with  the  impetus  that  comes 
with  time;  you  have  before  you  a 
glorious  future,  so  I  think  I  may  say 
for  my  brethren  of  the  Presbytery 
that  we  expect  even  larger  and  better 
things  of  you  in  the  years  to  come. 
Do  not  forget  the  past,  that  is  your 
heritage  to  cherish,  but  stretch  for- 
ward to  the  future  and  as  the  century 
grows  older,  go  forward  to  the  task, 
and  the  victory  will  be  won  with 
your  feet  on  the  sure  foundation  and 
your  faces  to  the  light. 

Greetings  from  Baptist  Church 
of  Seneca  Falls,  by  Rev.  S. 
M.  Newland. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  friends,  mem- 
bers of  this  Church,  and  Pastor,  that  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bring  to  }'ou 
the  greetings  of  the  Baptist  church 
and  to  assure  you  that  the  greetings 
are  not  mere  form,  but  that  there  is 
heart  in  what  I  say. 

I  have  learned  something  of  your 
history,  and  one  hundred  years  means 
or  should  mean  something  to  every 
church  that  has  had  a  history  of  that 
length,  not  only  to  themselves  but  to 
the  world  at  large,  and  so  I  am  glad 
to  know  of  the  past  record  of  this 
Church  which  has  been  so  helpful 
not  only  to  the  community,  but 
which  has  broadened  out  until  almost 
the  entire  world  has  known  of  your 
work  in  the  Master's  kingdom, 
through  the  noble  army  of  men  and 
women  who  have  gone  forth  from 
here  to  do  the  Master's  great  work. 
Many  of  them  have  now  gone  home 
and  received  their  reward.  But  then 
there  is  a  large  number  that  still  re- 
main. 

As  others  have  said,  I  am  glad  to 
greet  you  to-night  for  the  prospect 
that  is  before  you.  There  is  no  envy 
in  my  heart,  notwithstanding  that 
ours  is  a  humble  place.  I  once  said 
to  your  former  pastor,  Dr.  Dickinson, 
whom  I  love  as  a  brother,  "I  do  not 
suppose  that  God  will  ask  whether 
you  preached  on   Cayuga  street  and  I 


on  Canal  street,  if  we  have  both  been 
true  toward  man  and  God?" 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  have  had 
a  prosperous  century  for  I  am  told 
that  most  of  your  men  have  been  like 
the  ones  I  have  known  in  the  past 
sixteen  years,  and  certainly  with  such 
men  as  these,  and  the  present  pastor, 
with  whom  I  have  had  but  a  short 
acquaintance,  but  we  believe  a  man 
of  sterling  worth,  we  can  only  look 
for  grand  results  from  a  church  or- 
ganization led  by  such  men. 

I  congratulate  you  to-night  that  at 
the  close  of  this  century  we  have  reach  - 
ed  the  point  where  the  controversies 
which  sometimes  grew  so  warm 
that  they  smoked  and  fairly  blazed, 
in  the  years  gone  by,  are  largely  a 
thing  of  the  past;  not  that  I  am  any 
less  a  Baptist  than  my  father  or 
grandfather  or  great-grandfather  was, 
but  we  have  come  to  understand  that 
antagonizing  the  belief  of  another  is 
not  the  way  to  win  the  world,  and  as 
our  brother  has  said — there  has  been 
a  great  mingling  of  the  various  de- 
nominations in  this  Church,  and 
many  in  my  own  denomination  who 
hold  with  you  Calvanistic  views,  they 
have  not  as  they  have  come 
in  among  you  caused  a  divis- 
ion, for  we  have  come  to  know 
that,  after  all,  unity  is  not  uni- 
formity in  everything.  I  know  there 
are  some  that,  even  at  this  age, 
would  like  to  have  the  same  kind  of 
a  sermon  preached  in  every  church 
throughout  the  country;  have  the 
ministers  all  dress  alike,  so  that  if 
we  should  go  to  California  we  would 
virtually  be  in  our  own  church,  as 
the  services  would  be  the  same.  My 
friends,  I  cannot  believe  this  to  be  the 
best  way,  though  I  might  have 
thought  so  once.  God,  who  is  in- 
finite, far  wiser  than  we  are,  has 
made  unity  and  harmony  out  of 
diversit3\  In  nature,  there  are  no 
two  leaves  that  look  exactly  alike, 
and  in  the  human  races  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations,  yet 
some  have  darker  skins  than  others. 
I  would  not  want  you  to  be  just  like 
I  am,  in  every  respect.  I  know  some 
of  you  are  handsomer,  some  of  you 
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are  far  better  than  I  am,  atid  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  every  new  life  that  conies 
into  this  world  God  intends  that  life 
to  be  something  in  itself.  There  is  a 
sacredness  in  personalit}',  in  individu- 
ality of  character,  and  if  God  has 
given  me  hut  one  talent,  that  one 
talent  I  must  use  for  God's  glory, 
and  as  God  pours  into  my  life  I 
must  give  it  out  to  the  world. 

I  believe  that  every  life  is  to  be  a  - 
fresh  new  life,  not  copying  any  other 
human  life.  The  only  example  is  the 
perfect  and  divine  life,  the  standard 
that  God  Himself  has  placed  before 
each  one  of  us. 

So  I  want  to  congratulate  you  to- 
night upon  your  material  blessings 
I  have  no  envy,  though  I  see  your 
beautiful  church  and  know  your  vast 
resources  for  carrying  on  this  great 
work.  I  know  that  to  whom  much  is 
given  God  requires  much,  and  that 
those  who  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Church  is  largely  car- 
rj'ing  out  this  command,  helping  the 
weaker  churches  up  into  a  better  life, 
extending  to  them  a  sweet  fellowship. 

I  believe  we  have  moved  up  in  this 
century  of  your  church  life  and  before 
the  close  of  another  I  trust  we  shall 
come  so  close  together  in  thought  and 
life  that  there  will  be  known  among 
us  but  one  spirit,  but  one  Lord  and 
Master.  And  that  a  spirit  of  true 
brotherhood,  so  exalted  and  pure, 
prevailing  in  all  our  churches  as  will 
compel  tiie  world  to  say,  "See  how 
these  Christians  love  one  another." 
Ours  a  love  that  eclipses  all  other  loves 
of  merely  a  human  or  fraternal  nature. 
Then,  surely,  the  millennium  is  near. 
A  nation  shall  be  born  in  a  day,  and 
the  world  is  won.  The  church  has 
triumphed  by  the  power  of  united 
Christian  love  and  the  Christ  is  here. 


Greetings  from  Congregational 
Church  of  Seneca  Falls,  by- 
Rev.  A.  Wilber  Taylor, 
Ph.  D. 

I  like  the  ring  of  that  la.st  greeting. 
It   was   hearty,  and    I    was  going  to 


say,  cosmopolitan.  Personally,  and 
in  behalf  of  the  Congregational 
church,  to  the  Pastor  of  this  Church 
and  people,  I  bring  a  hearty,  cordial 
and  friendly  greeting.  It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  you  have  reach- 
ed the  hundredth  anniversary  of  your 
organization. 

I  believe  that  churches  as  well  as 
individuals  ought  to  have  an- 
niversary celebrations.  It  helps  to 
recall  the  past  and  to  center  our 
thoughts  on  the  men  and  events  of 
former  days.  Dante,  poet  of  spiritual 
vision,  has  created  for  us  a  beautiful 
picture  in  his  description  of  the  River 
Ennoe,  to  be  immersed  in  which  was 
to  recall  all  that  has  been  good  in  one's 
life  And  so  in  this  celebration,  we 
would  be  immersed  in  Ennoe's  waters, 
that  there  may  be  recalled  to  our 
memories  the  sacrifices,  the  devotion, 
the  prayers  and  the  hopes  of  the  men 
and  women  whose  names  are  written 
in  Heaven,  and  it  is  very  natural  for 
us  as  we  gather  here  to-night  to  think 
of  the  people  who  gathered  here  under 
this  organization  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  to  think  of  the  vast  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  almost  every 
department  of  human  life.  In  the 
fields  of  science,  literature  and  inven- 
tion, what  vast  strides  have  been  made 
in  human  achievement  in  widening 
of  knowledge  and  the  deepening  of 
human  life.  When  this  Church  was 
organized  one  hundred  years  ago, 
physical  geography,  physical  astrono- 
my, botany,  chemistry,  electricity, 
biology, thermodynamics, psychology, 
anthropology,  sociology,  etc.,  which 
have  so  broadened  man's  views  of  life 
and  the  universe,  were  practically  un- 
known sciences. 

Why,  the  good-looking  men  of  a 
hundred  years  ago  never  had  their 
photograph  taken,  never  rode  a 
bicycle,  never  rode  in  an  automobile, 
the  business  man  never  dictated  a  let- 
ter to  a  typewriter  girl,  never  said 
"Hello"  through  a  telephone,  never 
cornered  the  wheat,  the  sugar  or  the 
cotton  markets.  Neither  did  these 
men  experience  the  intense  restless- 
ness that  surges  beneath  the  mighty 
rush  of  commerce  and  the  industries 
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of  these  later  days.  They  were  men 
who  took  the  time  to  think,  to  be 
alone  with  God;  they  were  men  of 
leverence  and  meditation;  they  were 
pioneers.  To  them  3'ou  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  by  reason  of  their  work  of 
consecration  for  God,  as  midst  trials 
and  conflicts,  midst  clouds  and  dark- 
ness, they  wrought  for  the  welfare 
and  future  of  this  church.  Those  old 
times,  those  vanished  faces,  those 
silent  tongues,  are  all  speaking  to  us 
to  night  of  struggle  and  toil.  They 
tell  us  of  burdens  cheerfully  borne, 
of  sorrows  assuaged,  of  services  render- 
ed, of  lives  well  lived,  and  of  sacred 
fires  nobly  kindled  and  kept  aflame 
and  of  an  abundant  entrance  into 
the  rest  and  reward  of  the  righteous. 

"Others  have  labored,  and  you 
have  entered  into  their  labors.  "  Yours 
indeed  is  a  goodl}^  heritage.  You  are 
more  highly  favored  with  opportuni- 
ties, blessed  with  greater  means,  sur- 
rounded by  larger  population  and  your 
responsibilities  are  proportionately  in- 
creased. 

You  have  had  an  honorable  his- 
tory, and  as  Webster  once  said  of  the 
Bay  State,  "The  past,  at  least,  is 
secure."  As  one  of  the  previous 
speakers  said:  there  are  those  who 
look  gloomih'  upon  the  future  of  the 
church,  yet  the  true,  stalwart,  faith- 
ful Christian  has  little  fear  for  the 
church,  much  less  for  Christianity  it- 
self, Should  the  church,  however, 
fail  in  its  divinely  appointed  mission, 
then,  by  the  grare  of  God,  some  other 
institution  or  instrumentality  will 
take  its  place  and  the  work  of  redemp- 
tion of  mankind  will  go  on. 

You  have  received  the  impulse  of  a 
hundred  years  of  sacrifice,  and  this 
church,  as  all  other  churches  of  this 
age,  ought  to  be  progessive  and  prac- 
tically progressive,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  church  is  ever  going  to 
die,  or. that  my  church  will  die.  If 
either  should  die,  it  will  be  due  to  the 
laxit}'  "of  its  adherents  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  Gospel  to 
everyday  life. 

I  am  not  a  pessimist,  but  I  believe 
in  looking  out  for  perils.  Reference 
has     been    made    to    this    spirit    of 


pessimism.  Browning  expresses  the 
right  attitude  when  he  says:  "I 
hold  not  with  the  pessimist  that 
all  things  are  ill,  nor  with  the 
optimi.st  that  all  things  are  well;  all 
things  are  not  ill  and  all  things  are 
not  well,  but  all  things  shall  be  well 
for  this  is  God's  world."  Sol  say, 
having  received  the  inspiration  of  a 
hundred  years'  services  and  sacrifice, 
may  you  pay  your  debt  to  the  past  b}' 
faithfully  and  honorally  carrying  on 
the  work  which  your  fathers  in  faith, 
hope  and  love  so  well  began,  and  by 
3^our  consecration,  fidelity  and  prayers 
make  this  church  of  Jesus  Christ  a 
center  of  light— evangelical,  evange- 
listic and  helpful. 

I  bring  indeed  a  hearty  greeting 
from  the  Congregational  church  of 
Seneca  Falls,  so  near  akin  to  5'our 
own  in  origin,  in  belief,  and  also,  I  was 
going  to  sa3^  in  government. 

I  speak  to  you  a  hearty  congratu- 
lation upon  your  age,  and  your  so 
worthy  age.  I  wish  you  God  speed 
and  long  life  among  the  efficient 
forces  which  make  for  'righteousness 
and  happiness  and  peace  in  the  social 
world. 

Greetings  from  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Seneca 
Falls,  by  Rev.  D.  D.  King. 

It  seems  very  fitting,  as  I  convey 
to  you  the  greetings  of  the  Methodist 
church,  to  say  that  we  at  least  had 
the  distinction  of  furnishing  the  first 
religious  service  in  the  town.  The 
first  service  was  conducted  by  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Afterward  there 
was  a  cla.ss  formed,  which  met  the 
fatal  result  of  having  all  its  membera 
move  away  from  town,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  class  was  broken  up. 

I  am  glad  to  bring  our  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  you  for  the  hundred 
years  of  usefulness  which  you  have 
spent  as  a  Presbyterian  church  in 
Seneca  Falls.  While  we  had  an  or- 
ganization prior  to  yours,  it  was  not 
effected  as  a  corporative  body  until 
1S29.  We  have  some  iwenty-one 
years  from  the  6th  of  next  January  to 
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complete  tbe  number  of  years  which 
you  have  already  accomplished  We 
are  gratefill  for  the  work  that  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Presbyter- 
ian church  of  this  village.  We  ought 
to  feel  especially  glad  that  the  Metho- 
dist church  has  shared  something  of 
the  fruits  of  your  labors  in  the  ser- 
vices of  the  men  who  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  introduction,  among 
whom  is  one  of  the  strongest  preach- 
ers of  our  day.  I  am  also  reminded 
of  another,  Philip  Reigel.  and  we  feel 
that  the  work  of  the  Lord  is  a  com- 
mon work,  a  work  for  us  all.  We 
are  doing,  or  attempting  to  do  the 
same  work,  possibly  by  little  different 
methods 

In  the  congratulations  I  bring,  I 
would  mention  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  labors  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  constituted  the 
working  forces  of  this  church.  One 
has  already  referred  to  the  voices  that 
come  to  us  in  memor}'  from  the  dis- 
tant past,  and  of  that  which  is  not  so 
distant,  that  have  now  become 
silenced,  and  "their  works  do  follow 
them.''  They  were  strong  and  stal 
wart  servants  of  the  King  of  Kings 
Their  active,  earnest  lives  have 
given  to  Christianity  a  name  before 
the  outside  world.  They  have  forged 
ahead  by  making  of  those  opposed  to 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  faithful  and 
lo3-al  adherents  to  the  church  You 
have  had  men  filling  the  pulpit  who 
have  been  powerful  interpreters  of  the 
gospel,  and  the  pulpit  has  lost  none 
of  its  power,  the  power  spoken  of  by 
Paul  —  the  power  of  which  he  de- 
clared he  was  not  ashamed — and  for 
which  reason,  it  has  become  a  power 
to  whoever  believed.  That  gospel 
will  never  fail  to  accomplish  splendid 
results.  We  congratulate  j-ou  be- 
cause these  facts  have  been  true  of 
the  history  of  your  past,  and  that  your 
faces  are  fixed  as  a  flint  Zionward 
and  that  you  are  marching  forward  in 
the  footsteps  of  the  Master  in  the 
round  of  religious  service,  who  has 
given  you  the  prosperity  and  given  to 
history  the  noble  record  which  has 
been  made  b3'  your  church. 

As     I     look     upon     the     various 


churches,  I  am  reminded  of  a  certain 
department  that  I  visited  in  St  Louis, 
where  I  was  very  much  attracted  by 
the  lenses  that  are  used  for  the  light- 
houses on  the  shores  of  our  country. 
I  learned  from  the  man  in  charge  of 
that  department  that  there  is  not  a 
coast  on  our  broad  land  where  the 
mariners  get  entirely  out  of  sight  of 
some  of  these  lights,  and  that  each  of 
the.se  lenses,  even  though  constructed 
on  different  principles,  produces  the 
same  result,  and  that  is,  to  send  the 
.shaft  of  light  out  so  that  the  mariner 
will  see  the  rocks  as  also  his  way  in 
the  safe  courses,  thus  preserving  him 
from  the  calamity  that  would  come 
to  him  in  the  darkness. 

And  I  thought,  "That  is  much  like 
our  churches."  Though  the  lenses 
be  difterently  constructed,  whether  it 
be  a  reflector  that  sends  out  its  light 
by  the  power  of  the  glass  behind  it, 
or  whether  it  be  that  by  which  the 
rays  are  brought  together  and  focused 
in  a  single  bolt  of  light,  the  same 
result  is  accomplished.  I  trust  that 
by  means  of  our  various  denomina- 
tions that  there  may  be  no  mariner 
on  the  coast  of  time,  so  far  away 
that  the  light  of  some  life  or  some 
church  shall  not  illume  the  danger- 
ous paths  he  is  pursuing,  bringing  to 
him  the  light  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus, 
before  it  should  be  too  late. 

I  sincerely  congratulate  you,  and  in 
these  congratulations  we  stand  ready 
to  join  hands  in  the  service  of  the 
Master,  to  rejoice  in  your  success  and 
to  hope  with  you  in  your  future. 


Greetings  from  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  Seneca 
Falls, by  Rev. W.B.Clarke, 

My  brethren,  let  me  win  your  grati- 
tude by  being  brief.  It  is  fitting  that 
I  should  be  here,  because  I  am  an  old 
inhabitant.  I  have  spent  in  this 
towm  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  years 
that  comprise  the  history  of  this 
church,  and  I  am  glad  to  bring  the 
congratulations,  greetings  and  best 
wishes  of  Trinity  church.  When  yovir 
Pastor,  a  long  time  ago,  asked  me  if 
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I  would  be  here  on  this  occasion,  and 
it  I  would  respond  for  my  church,  I 
told  him  I  would  be  ver}'  glad,  and  so 
I  am.  I  am  gladder  than  I  thought  I 
would  be,  for  this  reason — to-day  is 
Saint  Stephens  day  in  our  church, 
and  because  of  this  celebration  I  have 
a  preacher  for  to-morrow,  and  I  spent 
the  whole  day,  exctpt  when  I  was  at 
church,  working  in  my  garden,  be- 
cause I  had  no  sermon  to  prepare. 

There  are  those  who  popularly 
think  that  the  church  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  of  being  the  minister,  oc- 
cupies a  rather  stand-off  position,  and 
perhaps  some  are  even  uncharitable 
enough  to  say  that  we  are  like  the 
Pharisee,  who  thanked  God  that  he 
was  not  like  the  Publican.  Don't  you 
ever  believe  any  such  thing  as  that. 
The  church  to  which  I  belong  thanks 
God  every  day  for  the  good  work  that 
the  other  churches  are  doing.  We 
have  in  our  prayer  book  a  prayer 
which  I  used  to-day,  one  which  I  like 
to  use,  a  prayer  for  the  unity  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  We  state  in  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture  that  there  is 
but  one  Body  and  one  Spirit,  and  one 
hope  of  our  calling,  one  Lord,  one 
Faith,  one  Baptism,  and  God,  the 
Father  of  us  all,  and  we  thank  God 
that  the  Presb3'terian  church  has  been 
in  this  community  and  has  done  the 
grand  work  that  it  has  done,  and  we 
trust  that  the  church  will  be  increas- 
ingly sucessful  in  winning  souls  to 
the  Master's  Kingdom. 

Will  you  think  I  strike  a  discordant 
note  if  I  make  a  suggestion?  You 
keep  one  hundred  years.  Would  it 
not  be  well  to  begin  the  second  hun- 


dred in  doing  something  that  ought 
to  have  been  done  before?  The  church 
of  which  I  am  Rector  has  a  histor}-  in 
this  community  of  seventy  six  years, 
and  we  have  failed  during  all  those 
vears,  as  5'ou  have  failed  in  your  hun- 
dred years,  to  provide  a  place  in  this 
village  where  the  5'oung  men  can 
spend  their  evenings.  We  talk  about 
the  untold  misery,  suffering  and 
shame  that  come  from  the  frequent- 
ing of  the  saloons,  and  3'et,  3'ear  after 
year,  we  suffer  the  onlj-  places  in  this 
town  where  our  \'oung  men  can  be 
entertained,  to  be  those  same  saloons. 
I  ask  3'ou,  then,  to  join  hands  in  some 
plan  whereby  we  ma3^  establish  in 
this  town  a. place  where  the  30ung 
men  may  go  and  amuse  themselves 
without  being  obliged  to  go  to  the 
saloon.  We  have  here  in  this  town 
al\va3'S  a  great  number  of  3'oung  men 
who  are  boarding  and  who  have  no 
homes.  They  must  go  somewhere. 
Whose  fault  is  it  if  they  go  wrong? 
Do  not  think  that  I  mean  to  blame 
you  for  this,  because  I  blame  m3'self 
and  m3^  church  as  much  a  3'ou;  but 
here  is  a  noble  oi)portunit3'.  Let  xis 
avail  ourselves  of  it,  and  let  us  from 
this  day  determine  that  as  soon  as 
possible  we  shall  provide  a  place 
where  the  young  men  may  be  sur- 
rounded b3'^  the  proper  influences,  and 
that  they  may  be  led,  as  young  men 
are  not  now  led,  to  know  that  the 
church  cares  for  their  bodies  and  for 
their  minds,  as  well  as  for  their  souls, 
and  that  we  are  glad  to  bring  them  to 
the  feet  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ. 


©uinciay,      Septemlbe^r      -2^,       IQOT 


at     10:30    M.     Wl. 


Historical  Sermon  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  William  P.  Schell 


Rev.   William  P.  Schell. 

Text— John  4:38  — "I  sent  you  to  reap 
that  whereon  3''e  have  not  labored; 
others  have  labored  and  ye  are 
entered  into  their  labor." 

In  one  of  his  profound  studies  of 
the  philosophy  of  history,  Thomas 
Carlyle  gives  voice  to  this  signitcant 
remark:  "Let  us  search  more  and 
more  into  the  Past;  let  all  men  ex- 
plore it  as  the  true  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge, by  whose  light  alone,  conscious- 
ly or  unconsciously  employed,  can 
the   Present   or   the   B'uture  be  inter- 


preted or  guessed  at."  We  who  are 
gatliered  here  to  day,  taking  part  in 
this  unusual  and  impressive  celebra- 
tion, are  to  make  this  .search  of  which 
the  great  writer  speaks.  We  are  to 
Search  into  a  definite  Period  of  the 
Past,  a  Period  of  Church  Histor}',  a 
Period  crowded  with  great  deeds,  won- 
derful growth,  varying  experiences, 
failures  and  successes.  And  we  are  to 
make  the  search  not  only  that  we 
ma}-  understand  the  Past,  but  also 
that  by  its  light  we  may  interpret  the 
Present  and  prejiare ourselves  to  enter 
into  the  riches  of  the  P\xture. 

Three  miles  from  here,  in  the  old 
cemetery  in  the  little  town  of  Bridge- 
poit  by  the  shores  of  the  lake,  you 
will  find  a  small,  discolored,  weather- 
beaten  gravestone,  on  which  you  can 
with  difllculty  read  this  inscription  : 

IN 
MEMORY  OF 
COLONEL  DANIEL  SAYRE, 
WHO  DIED 
FEB.    22D,     1813, 
IN  THE  5  I  ST  YEAR 
OF   HIS  AGE 
"The  brow  of  man  <  rect  with  thought  elate, 
Yields  to  the  mandate  of  resistltss  fate, 
Nor  love  restrains  liiin,  nor  can  virtue  save, 
Nor  Sages,  .Saints,  or  Heroes,  from  the  giave." 

Col.  Daniel  Sayre  was  born  in 
Orange  county  in  1762,  came  here  in 
1894  and  bought  a  farm,  known  as 
just  beyond  "Big  Hollow.'  He  was 
a  man  of  influence  and  public  activ- 
ity. He  was  first  appointed  major  in 
the  regiment  of  which  Wilhelnius 
Mynderse  was  colonel,  and  on  Col. 
Mynderse's  resignation,  in  1805,  he 
succeeded  him.  Afterwards  the  regi- 
ment became  known  as  the  io2d  of 
the  New  York  State  militia.  In  1807 
he  was  supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Junius.     As   is  stated  on   the  grave- 
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stone,  lie  died  Feb.  22d,  1813,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Bridgeport  ceme- 
tery. Colonel  Sayre  owned  a  barn, 
fronting  on  the  main  road,  and  on 
many  occasion,s  he  allowed  it  to  be 
used  for  public  gatherings  and  for 
holding  the  .sessions  of  the  court.  It 
was  in  this  barn  that  the  One  Hun- 
dred Years  of  history  had  their  be- 
ginning; and  with  the  first  meeting 
in  the  old  barn  we  take  up  the 
narrative  of  our  Church  History.  For 
many  of  the  facts  which  are  to  be 
mentioned  here  I  am  indebted  to  the 
painstaking  researches  of  Mr.  Harri- 
son Chamberlain. 

The  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Junius  (now  Seneca  Falls)  was  orga- 
nized on  the  loth  of  August,  1807. 
Under  the  guidance  of  Rev.  Jedediah 
Chapman  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  fol 
lowing  seventeen  persons  became 
charter  members,  subscribing  to  the 
covenant  and  faith,  after  the  formula 
of  the  church:  Peter  Miller  and  Sophia 
his  wife,  Stephen  Crane,  John  Pear- 
son, David  Lum  and  Anna  his  wife, 
John  Church  and  wife,  Thomas  Neal, 
James  Hunter,  Nicholas  Squire  and 
Sarah  his  wife,  Cyrenus  Norris, 
Thomas  Armstrong  and  Eunice  his 
wife,  Mrs.  VanALstyne  and  Anna 
Stuart.  On  Aug.  24th,  1S08,  Rev. 
John  Stuart  was  chosen  pastor  and  in- 
stalled in  Col.  Sayre's  barn.  During 
the  next  four  years  40  were  received 
into  the  membership  of  the  church. 
In  181 3  Rev.  C.  Mosier  became  pastor 
and  served  the  church  for  two  years. 
being  succeeded  in  1 815  by  Rev  Ship- 
ley Wells.  On  Feb.  ist,  181 6,  the 
church  reported  to  the  Presbytery  of 
Geneva  that  75  had  been  received  into 
the  church  and  that  the  membership 
on  that  date  was  36.  During  these 
nine  years  the  church  had  suffered  by 
the  depletion  in  the  population  of 
Bridgeport,  many  of  its  enterprising 
people  having  removed  to  Seneca 
Falls,  the  Kingdom  or  Waterloo.  To 
secure  a  growth  for  the  church  it  was 
necessary  to  change  its  location,  and 
sometime  in  1815-1816  arrangements 
were  made  to  occupy  the  schoolhouse 
for  religious  services,  on  Ca3'uga 
street,  Seneca  Falls,  just  south  of  the 


present  site  of  this  church  This  was 
an  expedient  and  not  at  all  satisfac- 
tory. The  society  felt  that  they  must 
have  a  church.  Col.  M3'nderse  was 
anxious  to  have  them  build  in  the 
First  ward  and  offered  them  free  the 
lot  immediately  on  the  north  side  of 
the  schoolhouse.  The  offer  was  ac- 
cepted, and  in  the  spring  of  1817  a 
contract  was  let  for  the  building  of  a 
church  upon  the  lot.  It  was  a  frame 
structure,  .'Square,  seating  about  200, 
with  a  rather  pretentious  tower,  the 
latter  being  an  expression  of  their  de- 
sire to  worship  God. 

The  4th  day  of  September,  1817, 
was  a  great  day  for  the  church,  for  on 
that  day  it  was  established  in  its  new 
home  in  the  midst  of  a  growing  com- 
munity. The  members  of  the  church 
and  congregation  dedicated  their  new 
Hou.se  of  Worship  to  God  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies.  Rev.  Mr.  Youngs 
of  Romulus  offered  the  dedicatory 
prayer  and  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  of  Ovid 
delivered  the  sermon.  Immediately 
after  the  service  the  session  met  and 
ten  new  members  were  received  on 
confession,  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day fifteen  more  new  members  were 
received,  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
five  added  to  the  church  roll.  These 
substantial  additions  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  changing  the  location 
of  the  church. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Wheelock  was  pastor 
at  this  interesting  time  and  continued 
till  i8i8,  when  he  was  succeeded  b3' 
Rev.  William  Bacon,  who  served  till 
1822.  Sixty  members  were  added 
during  his  pastorate.  In  1823  Rev. 
A.  G.  Orton  was  chosen  pastor  and 
served  the  society  acceptably  for 
twelve  years.  The  membership  Jan. 
2ist,  1824,  was  85,  and  on  Jan.  ist, 
1836,  was  i/i.  Rev.  William  Graj^ 
followed  Mr.  Orton  and  was  pastor 
until  October,  1838.  Rev.  Aaron 
Judson  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  and 
continued  as  ■  pastor  for  eighteen 
months.  The  next  pastor  was  Rev. 
H.  I/.  Vail,  who  served  till  the  spring 
of  1843. 

It  is  well  to  note  here  two  import- 
ant facts.  The  State  Legislature,  by 
act  March  26,  1829,  created  out  of  the 


town  of  Junius  four  towns  known  as 
Seneca  Falls,  Waterloo,  T\re  and 
Junius.  The  title  of  the  church  under 
this  change  was  inappropriate,  and 
action  was  taken  to  correct  it  by 
making  the  title  "The  First  Presb}'- 
terian  Church  of  Seneca  Falls.  " 

The  second  important  event  was 
the  building  of  a  new  church  of 
greater  capacity  and  better  appoint- 
ments. The  last  session  held  in  the 
old  church  was  Jan.  9th,  1842.  The 
old  church  was  sold  to  Franklin  B. 
Latham  for  $rri.oo,  and  was  removed 
to  State  street,  where  for  years  it  was 
known  as  Concert  hall.     The  st3ie  of 


In  June,  1843,  Rev.  Horace  P. 
Bogue  was  chosen  pastor  and  contin- 
ued till  the  fall  of  1849.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  Alexander  McCall, 
who  served  until  May,  [851.  On  May 
r8th,  1851,  Rev.  Josiah  Hoj>kins  was 
chosen  pastor  and  continued  till  Ma}', 
1 855.. On  May  6th,  1855,  Rev.  Charles 
Ray  was  elected  pastor,  but  resigned 
the  following  year.  Rev.  B.  B.  Stock- 
ton acted  as  moderator  and  conducted 
services  till  Nov.  4th,  1857,  when  the 
societ\'  called  Rev.  William  J.  Jen- 
nings, who  served  until  May  ist, 
1862.  The  period  from  1843  to  i860 
was  one  not  noteworthy  for  growth  in 


Col.  Sayre''s  Barn,    Where  the  First  Services  Were  held. 


the  new  church  was  of  the  columned 
front,  half  basement  with  central 
tower,  and  seating  capacit}-  quite 
double  that  of  the  old  church.  On 
the  1 6th  of  November,  1842,  it  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. The  cost  of  the  building 
does  not  appear  on  the  minutes  of  the 
board.  The  policy  adopted  to  defray 
the  cost  was  to  sell  the  pews  at  the 
assessment  or  to  the  highest  bidder 
over  the  assessment  in  perpetuity. 
This  plan  relieved  the  immediate 
burden,  but  later  it  was  found  to  have 
been  an  unwise  proceeding. 


membership  or  interest  in  church  ac- 
tivities. September,  1862,  Rev.  A.  D. 
Eddy  vvas  elected  stated  suppl}',  and 
served  till  October,  1864.  The  mem- 
bership in  January,  1864,  was  173. 

In  Octoljer,  1865,  Rev.  J  D.  Krum, 
D.  D.,  was  chosen  pastor  and  con- 
tinued till  1879.  During  his  pastor- 
ate there  was  an  increase  of  240  mem- 
bers—the total  number  in  April,  1879, 
being  393.  In  December,  1869,  the 
Congregational  church,  which  had 
been  in  existence  since  1834,  decided 
to  erect  a  new  church  edifice  on  State 
street.     This  step  acted  as  a  stimulus 
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upon  the  Presbyterian  societj^  lead- 
ing them  to  decide  to  erect  a  new 
building  also.  On  Feb.  7th,  1871,  at 
the  annual  meeting,  the  trustees  of 
the  society  were  instructed  to  circu- 
late a  subscription  to  raise  $20,000 
towards  the  erection  of  a  new  church. 
This  amount  was  raised,  and  thereup- 
on the  trustees  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed to  erect  the  new  edifice.  This 
evening  we  are  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  from  Dr.  Krum's  own 
lips  the  intensely  interesting  story  of 
the  building  of  the  church,  and  on 
that  account  we  refrain  from  outlining 
the  details  at  this  point.  It  is  sufii- 
cient  here  to  note  the  fact  that  the 
new  Presbyterian  church  was  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  and  impres- 
sive ceremonies  on  Tuesda}',  the  14th 
of January,  1S73. 

On  the  25th  of  May,  1879,  the 
pastoral  relations  of  Dr.  Krum  were 
dissolved,  and  arrangements  were 
made  to  secure  the  services  of  Rev. 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Auburn, 
while  the  pulpit  was  vcaant. 

On  Sept.  24th,  1879,  the  congrega- 
tion voted  to  extend  a  call  to  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Dickinson  of  LaFayette, 
Indiana.  On  Oct.  20th,  1879,  the 
session  received  from  Rev.  William 
C  Dickinson  an  acceptance  of  the 
call  extended  to  him;  but  four  days 
later  he  withdrew  his  acceptance.  The 
society'  therefore  proceeded  to  meet 
again  for  the  purpose  of  calling  a 
pastor.  Rev.  I^ewis  H.  Morey  of 
Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  was  called  to  be 
pastor  and  entered  upon  his  work  in 
February,  i88o.  He  was  duly  install- 
ed on  March  i8th.  Dr.  Charles  Rob- 
inson preached  the  sermon.  Dr.  H.  A. 
Nelson  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor 
and  Prof.  W.J.  Beecher  the  charge  to 
the  people.  During  Mr.  Morey's 
pastorate  the  membership  of  the 
church  increased  b}'^  104.  On  two 
separate  Sundays  34  were  received  b\' 
the  Session  upon  Confession  of  Faith 
and  on  another  Sunday  24  appeared 
and  were  received.  The  membership 
in  1888,  when  Mr.  Morey  resigned, 
was  434,  and  the  number  of  attend- 
ants in  the  Sunda\'  school  459  Al- 
though   a  great    deal    of  money    had 


been  pledged  and  paid  in  towards  the 
building  of  the  new  church,  there 
still  remained  a  large  debt,  which 
Mr.  Morey  succeeded  in  lifting  after 
much  effort  We  refrain  from  dwell- 
ing upon  this  matter,  as  we  are  to 
hear  from  Mr.  Morey  himself  this 
evening 

On  Oct.  i8Lh,  188S,  the  committee, 
which  had  been  previously  appointed 
to  report  upon  calling  a  pastor  to 
succeed  Mr.  Morey,  recommended 
that  the  congregation  extend  a  call 
to  Rev  Edwin  H.  Dickinson  of  Mc- 
(jrawville,  N.  Y.  Tiie  congregation 
voted  unanimoush'  to  extend  the  call 
to  Mr.  Dickinson,  who  accepted  the 
same  on  Oct.  3d,  x88S.  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  installed  as  pastor  of  this  church 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  on  Feb. 
lotli,  1889.  He  served  as  pastor  un- 
til 1897.  The  total  number  of  com- 
municants on  April  ist,  1889,  was 
444;  on  April  ist,  1897,  there  were 
578,  making  a  net  gain  of  134  during 
Mr.  Dickinson's  ]\'Kstorate.  All  of  the 
departments  in  the  church  were  thor- 
oughly organized  and  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  church  was  strong.  As 
was  the  case  during  the  two  previous 
pastorates  large  numbers  were  re- 
ceived on  Confession  of  P\'iith  and  the 
church  grew  in  every  respect.  In 
November,  1897,  Mr.  Dickinson  re- 
signed as  pastor  of  this  church  to 
accept  a  call  from  the  North  Presby- 
terian church  of  Buffalo. 

A  committee  was  at  once  appointed 
to  hear  ministers  and  report  to  the 
church  as  to  the  calling  of  a  new 
pastor.  On  Thursday,  March  6th, 
1898,  the  committee  recommended 
that  Rev.  II.  Grant  Person  of  Chitte- 
nango,  N.  Y.,  be  called;  whereupon 
the  report  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  on  March  17th  Mr.  Person  was 
uuanimouslj'  elected  as  pastor.  He 
accepted  the  call,  and  on  June  27th 
the  Presbytery  of  Geneva  installed 
him  over  the  church.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  Rev.  James  S.  Riggs, 
D.  D,,  of  Auburn  Theological  Semin- 
aiy,  the  chnrge  to  the  pastor  was 
given  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Webb,  D.  D., 
of  Geneva,  and  that  to  the  people  by 
Rev.    E.    H.    Dickinson,    D.     D.,    of 
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Buffalo  During  Mr.  Person's  pas- 
torate, which  extended  to  December, 
1906,  over  200  members  were  received 
into  the  church;  the  Tower  Bible 
Class  for  men  was  organized  and  con- 
ducted for  four  years;  a  new  pipe 
organ,  costing  $3,500,  was  installed 
in  the  church,  and  a  new  manse  was 
erectel.  Mr.  Person  had  worked  out 
manj'  of  the  plans  for  this  Centennial 
Celebration,  but  was  not  able  to  carry 
them  out  person  all  3',  as  he  received  a 
call  to  become  pastor  of  the  Eliot 
church  of  Newton,  Mass  ,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1906.  lie  presented  his  resigna- 
tion as  pastor  of  this  church  on  Nov. 
25th,  and  the  resignation  v^^as  accept- 
ed by  the  church  on  Dec.  6th. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  hear 
ministers  as  possible  candidates  for 
the  vacant  pastorate.  Rev.  J.  Q. 
Adams  of  Waterloo  having  been  ap- 
pointed moderator  of  the  session  in 
the  interim.  The  committee  on  pulpit 
supply  reported  to  the  congregation 
on  March  2otli,  1907,  recommending 
that  Rev.  William  P.  Schell  of  Spring- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  be  called  to  become  the 
pastor  of  the  church.  This  report 
wa's  unanimously  adopted;  the  call 
was  extended  to  INIr.  Schell;  accepted 
by  him  and  he  was  installed  as  pastor 
by  the  Presb3tery  of  Geneva  on  June 
13th,  1907.  Rev.  J.  Q.  Adams  of 
Waterloo  preached  the  sermon;  Presi- 
dent George  B.  Stewart,  D.  D. ,  of 
Auburn  Theological  vSerainary,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  people,  and  Rev.  E. 
H.  Dick"inson,  D.  D.,  of  Buffalo,  the 
charge  to  the  pastor. 

We  have  thus  traced  in  brief  out- 
line the  history  of  the  church  since 
its  organization  one  hundred  years 
ago.  We  have  traced  it  by  pastorates 
simply  because  that  seemed  to  be  the 
most  obvious  method.  How  interest- 
ing and  impressive  it  would  be,  if 
lack  of  time  did  not  forbid,  to  dwell 
at  length  upon  the  services  of  the 
former  pastors  of  the  church,  to  let 
the  mind  reminisce  at  will  upon  the 
impressions  of  their  work  here,  and 
upon  their  relations  with  the  members 
whom  they  tried  to  vServe!  It  would 
be  an  interesting  symposium.  But 
after  all,  you  who  are  here  to  day  are 


even  now  allowing  yourselves  this 
privilege  of  remembering  them  and 
their  work;  and  3'ou  are  recalling  the 
years  that  they  spent  here  in  the 
Lord's  .service. 

Pastors  are  important  and  neces- 
sary; but,  when  all  is  said,  the  real 
history  of  a  church  is  not  the  chroni- 
cle of  its  pastorates  so  much  »s  the 
life,  activity  and  devotion  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  itself.  For  pastors 
come  and  pastors  go,  but  the  church 
goes  on  forever.  If  we  only  knew 
the  history  of  the  lives  of  the  .scores 
of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God  and 
of  the  church  who  have  labored  here 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
man}'  of  whom  are  now  taking  their 
places  in  the  church  above!  One  way 
for  us  to  trace  such  a  history,  and 
we  can  merel}^  mention  it,  is  to  recall 
the  beginnings  of  the  various  Organi- 
zations of  the  church,  most  of  which 
are  still  in  existence  and  doing  excel- 
lent work. 

At  the  Sunday  School  Rall}^  to-day 
you  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  hear 
ing  a  history  of  the  school.  So  far  as 
we  can  ascertain  from  the  records 
there  has  always  been  a  Sunday 
school  in  this  church,  and  among  the 
first  superintendents  was  Daniel  W. 
Forman. 

The  Tower  Class,  composed  entire- 
ly of  men,  was  organized  by  Rev  H. 
Grant  Person  in  1902,  and  ever  since 
its  inception  has  had  a  most  gratify- 
ing and  successful  career.  The  class, 
which  at  present  numbers  68  mem- 
bers, has  met  every  Sunday,  except 
during  the  summer,  for  Bible  study 
under  the  leadership  of  the  pastor. 
The  first  officers  were:  President,  C. 
E.  Page;  vice-president,  E.  h.  War- 
bois;  secretary,  S.  A.  Benedict;  treas- 
urer, John  S.  Gay;  Leader,  Rev.  H. 
Grant  Person. 

A  meeting  of  young  people  was 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  church 
on  Oct.  30th,  1886  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  a  "Young  People's  Society 
of  Christian  Endeavor."  The  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school,  Mr. 
S.  S.  Gould,  read  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor  as 
in   force   elsewhere,  and   copies   were 
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distributed  among  those  present. 
After  some  discussion  and  comment 
upon  the  principles  and  practices  ot 
the  society,  it  was  resolved  to  orga- 
nize such  a  society,  and  by  common 
consent  a  constitution  was  adopted. 
Thereupon  Prof.  McLachlan  was  elect- 
ed the  first  president;  Mr.  W.  H. 
ScoUin.  vice-president;  Mr.  John  P. 
Chamberlain,  secretary,  and  Miss 
Stella  Sharp,  treasurer.  The  society 
is  still  doing  splendid  work  for  the 
church  and  the  prospects  for  the 
future  are  very  bright. 

In  compliance  with  a  request  made 
on  Sunday,  Feb,  iSth,  1877,  by  Rev. 
J.  D.  Krum,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
church,  that  the  ladies  of  the  church 
and  congregation  should  assemble  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  organiz- 
ing a  Ladies'  Missionary  Societ}^ 
fourteen  remained  after  prayer  meet- 
ing the  following  week,  and  the 
Ladies'  Missionary  Society  of  the 
First  Presb3'terian  church  of  Seneca 
Falls  was  organized.  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Krum  presided  and  was  elected  the 
first  president  of  the  society.  The 
other  officers  were:  Vice-president, 
Miss  Helen  Hawley;  secretary,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Fancher;  treasurer,  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Romer.  The  objects  of  the  society 
were  stated  to  be  the  following:  To 
secure  S3^stematic  contributions  for 
Home  and  Foreign  missions,  to  dis- 
seminate missionary  intelligence  and 
to  encourage  Christian  effort  and 
benevolent  enterprises  in  our  own  im- 
mediate vicinity.  This  ideal  has  been 
kept  constantly  before  the  society, 
and  it  is  to  day  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  than  ever  before. 

On  April  3d,  1884,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Addison,  two  Sunday 
school  classes  were  organized  into  a 
band  of  twenty-five  girls  called  "The 
Willing  Workers."  The  leaders  of 
the  band  were  Mrs.  Ezra  Fancher, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Addison  and  Miss  Ella 
Crane.  In  1887  ten  girls  in  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Hawley's  Sunday  school 
ciass  were  organized  into  a  band  of 
''King's  Daughters.  In  1888  the  two 
bands  united  and  formed  a  branch  of 
the  "Order  of  King's  Daughters  and 
Sons."     In  1890  there  were  44  mem- 


bers. In  i8g4  the  society  had  grown 
so  large  that  it  seemed  best  to  divide 
it  into  seven  circles  of  ten  members 
each.  The  first  officers  were:  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Addison,  president;  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Knight,  vice-president;  Miss  Grace 
Woodworth,  secretary;  Mrs.  N.T.  Wil- 
cox, treasurer.  In  1897  the  member- 
ship reached  104,  with  a  circle  of  9 
King's  Sons.  About  320  different 
persons  have  been  members  of  the 
societj'  since  its  organization.  The 
society  does  a  vast  amount  of  philan- 
thropic and  missionary  work.  The 
present  membership  is  about  145. 

In  October,  1891,  the  German  Sew- 
ing Society  was  organized  and  is  still 
in  existence  and  doing  excellent 
work.  The  objects  of  the  society  are: 
raising  money  for  the  work  of  the 
church  and  rendering  philanthropic 
assistance  to  the  members  of  the 
society  and  to  any  others  whom  it 
may  be  able  to  help.  The  first  super- 
intendent was  Miss  Mary  Henion, 
who  continues  to  direct  the  work  of 
the  society.  The  first  secretary  and 
treasurer  was  Mrs.  G.  F.  Ahrens, 
now  living  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Church  Aid  Society  was  orga- 
nized in  1895,  with  the  distinct  pur- 
pose of  assisting  the  church  financial- 
ly in  times  of  special  need  The  first 
officers  were  :  President,  Mrs.  James 
Gould;  vice-president,  Mrs.  T.  J 
Yawger;  secretary,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Strong; 
treasurer.  Miss  Mary  Henion. 

A  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip  was  organized  in  this  church 
in  1894,  and  in  1899  the  charter  was 
surrendered  and  "The  Brotherhood" 
was  formed  to  take  its  place.  The 
object  was  a  better  acquaintance 
through  social  intercourse  and  a  pro- 
motion of  the  interests  of  the  church 
by  interesting  more  men.  In  1902  the 
meetings  were  given  up  and  the  Broth- 
erhood was  thus  the  fore  runner  of 
the  Tower  Class  and  of  the  Presby- 
terian Brotherhood,  with  which  the 
Tower  Class  has  recently  become  affil- 
iated. 

For  several  years  a  Junior  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  was  maintained 
with  a  membership  of  52.  The  first 
superintendent  was  Mr.  C.  C.  Mosher. 
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A  Boys'  Mission  Band  was  organ- 
ized in  the  church  a  number  of  years 
ago,  and  later  changed  its  name  to 
the  Boys'  Clul).  It  met  once  a  month 
and  devoted  the  time  to  some  mis- 
sionary exercises  and  to  games  The 
club  was  allowed  to  dissolve  after  a 
few  years.  In  October,  1906,  Mr. 
John  S.  Gay  organized  a  new  Boys' 
Club,  with  a  membership  of  21.    Any 


and  Mrs.  Westcott  as  leaders.  The 
band  started  with  six  members  and 
increased  to  forty- five.  It  was  con- 
ducted for  three  years,  meeting  fort- 
nightly, and  raised  a  great  amount  of 
mone}^  At  one  time  the  girls  were 
given  a  penny  each  with  which  they 
earned  over  $18.00,  and  at  another 
time  raised  $50.00  in  one  evening. 
The   band   sewed,    studied    and     met 
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boy  from  the  senior  department  of 
the  Sunday  School  is  eligible  for  mem 
bership.  The  fourth  Monday  of  the 
month  is  spent  in  Bible  study.  Th^' 
members  of  the  club  are  interested 
and  active.  Mr.  Gay  is  director  of 
the  club  and  Mr.  F.  O.  Cheney,  as- 
sistant director. 

A  Girls'  Mission    Band    was  orga- 
nized in   1890,  with  Mrs.  S.  S.  Gould 
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frequently  for  a  social  time.  After 
three  years  Miss  Evelyn  Henion  and 
Miss  lyormore  took  charge  of  it  and 
conducted  it  for  several  years. 

The  Girls'  Mission  Band  was  re- 
organized on  Nov.  5th,  1 90 1,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  E.  J-  Leonard. 
The  meetinsis  were  partly  devotional 
and  educational  and  partly  for  work 
on   fancy   articles.       The   girls   gave 
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substantial  sums  of  money  for  home 
and  foreign  missions.  In  April,  1907, 
the  Pilgrim  Mission  Band,  composed 
of  the  younger  girls,  was  organized. 
Mrs.  Stephen  Monroe  is  the  superin- 
tendent. The  band  has  raised  money 
for  missions  and  makes  a  regular 
study  of  missionary  work. 

Even  in  its  earliest  days  this  church 
was  famed  for  its  good  music.  Among 
the   members  of  the  choir  when  the 
church  worshipped  in  its  first  edifice, 
were  Mr."'and  Mrs.  Seabury  S.  Gould, 
Mrs.    Mary  E.  Hoskins,  Miss  Eliza 
beth   Vail   (daughter   ot    one  of    the 
ministers  of  the  church),  Miss  Aurelia 
Roberts,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mead,   Miss 
Mary  Jane  Bellows,    Miss  Ann  Hos 
kins   (afterwards    Mrs.    Abel  Downs) 
and  Miss  Mary  Burr  (afterwards  Mrs. 
George  W.  Mead).     As  they  had  no 
organ,  an  orchestra  was  used  to  lead 
the  singing.    Among  those  who  play 
ed  were  Dr.  James  Bellows,  who  play 
ed   the   flute;    his   brothers,    Charles 
and  Carlos,  who  played  the  bass  viol 
and  cornet;   Mr.  Samuel  Tilman,  who 
played   on    the   flute,    and   later   Mr. 
Charles  Avery,    who   played   on    ihe 
violin.     There  were  singing   schools 
every  winter,    taught  by  Dr.  Paiter- 
son    of   Waterloo.      He   was   a    fine 
singer,  a   pupil   of  Lowell  Mason  of 
Boston.     Among   the  later  members 
of  the  choir   were  Mrs.  Susan  Ha'e, 
the    Misses    Caroline    and     Welthea 
Tyler,    Miss    Julia    Hoi  brook,     Miss 
Emma    Gay,    Mr.    Oren   Tyler,    Mr. 
Albert    Gay,     Mr.     Philo    Ely,     Mr. 
Isaiah  Randell,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gould, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould  held  their  posi- 
tions as  leaders  of  ihe  choir  through 
all  the   changes.     A  fine   organ  was 
purchased    sometime   in    the    fifties. 
Mrs.  Lawrence   of  Auburn   played  a 
year:  Miss  Anna  Henion  played   for 
twenty-five  years.     For  the  past  few 
years    Miss  Wilhelmina  Brown    has 
rendered  excellent  service  as  organist. 
After    the     dedication     of    the    new 
church,    the  third   in  the   history  of 
the  society,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seabury  S. 
Gould  resigned  from  the  choir,  after 
a  faithful   service  of  nearly  40  years. 
The  choir  was  afterwards  led  by  Mr. 
Robert  Bickford  and  Mr.    N.  P.    B. 


Wells.  Since  1886  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Sanderson  has  been  the  leader.  Mrs- 
Sanderson  has  been  the  soprano  in 
the  choir  since  1879.  Among  the 
other  members  have  been  Mrs.  Fred 
Demott,  Miss  Alice  Chamberlain, 
Mrs.  Severson,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Hood,  Miss 
Meehan,  Mr.  James  Schoonmaker, 
Mr.  B.  N.  Baker,  Mr.  William 
Mosher,  Mrs.  Mortimer  Sisson  and 
others. 

There  may  have  been  other  organi- 
zations in  the  years  gone  by,  but 
these  we  have  mentioned  are  the  only 
'ones  concerning  which  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  any  information. 
Massed  together,  or  simply  by  them- 
selves, they  have  presented  a  most 
.effective  working  force  in  the  church 
and  have  given  life  to  all  of  its  activi- 
ties, proving  that  true  Christianity 
consists  not  in  mere  profession  of 
faith  and  devotion,  but  in  works  of 
useful  loyal  service  in  the  world  for 
Christ's  sake. 

"Others  have  labored."  One  hun- 
dred years  of  history  impresses  the 
fact  upon  all.  It  would  be  possible 
for  us  to  bring  this  historical  study 
to  a  conclusion  with  that  remark. 
But  it  would  be  an  incomplete,  frag- 
mentary survey.  It  is  vastly  import- 
ant for  us  to  realize  that  others  have 
labored.  But  our  Lord  added  these 
burning  words  to  those  who  were 
listening:  "Ye  are  entered  into  their 
labors." 

As  we  look  back  over  this  period  of 
service,  the  thought  comes  into  our 
minds  that  it  is  o?/r  duty  and  privilege 
to-day  to  enter  into  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  gone.  How  can  we  do  it? 
By  learning  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
by  profiting  by  the  characteristics  of 
these  hundred  years.  We  do  well 
this  morning  to  recall  them  to  mind. 
Several  features  stand  out  more  pro- 
minently than  others  as  being  of  the 
greatest  significance  to  us. 

(i)  This  has  always  been  an  Evati- 
gelistic  church  It  has  not  existed 
for  itself  alone.  It  has  sought  con- 
tinually, patiently,  prayerfully,  earn- 
estly, to  reach  out  and  bring  human 
souls  into  the  Kingdom  of  God,  so 
to  hold  up  Jesus  Christ  before  men 
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and  women  and  children  as  to  win 
their  allegiance  to  Him.  Its  ministers 
have  conscientiously  endeavored  to 
preach,  not  their  own  opinions,  nor 
the  theories  of  the  world,  bnt  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  "good 
tidings  of  great  joy  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.  "  Throughout  these  hun- 
dred years  scores  have  united  with 
this  church  upon  confession  of  their 
faith.  This  evangelistic  activity  has 
been  evidenced  in  three  revit'als  dur- 
ing the  church's  history.  In  1877 
Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond  visited  Seneca 
Falls  and  119  persons  were  received 
into  the  Presbyterian  church  in  one 
year.  In  18S6  the  church  had  the 
services  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson  and 
86  were  added  to  the  church  in  one 
year.  In  1896  Rev.  S.  M.  Reese  held 
meetings  and  109  were  received  into 
the  church  membership.  These  three 
evangelistic  campaigns  stood  out  pro- 
minently in  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
church  and  many  of  j'ou  who  are  here 
to  day  were  brought  to  Christ  at  those 
times.  Remarkable  as  those  Revivals 
were,  however,  we  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  the  larger  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  confessed  Christ 
here  have  been  led  to  do  so  b}^  the 
faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  the 
regular  pastors  of  the  church,  by  their 
personal  word  and  work,  and  by  the 
individual  appeal  from  the  members 
of  the  church  themselves.  As  we 
look  forward  to  another  century  we 
trust  that  this  church  may  never  . 
grow  cold  in  its  love  for  souls  and 
that  it  may  never  cease  its  activity 
designed  to  bring  the  non-Christian 
population  to  Jesus  Christ 

(2)  This  has  been  a  Missionary 
church.  It  has  had  a  broad,  a  world- 
wide vision.  It  has  seen  the  needs  of 
the  nation  and  the  still  greater  needs  of 
the  Foreign  field;  and  by  prayer  and 
gift  and  personal  consecration  it  has 
done  a  great  work  in  carrying  the  Gos- 
pel even  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
world.  Thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  given  to  Home  and  Foreign 
missions  and  to  many  other  benevo- 
lent agencies,  for  Christ's  sake.  The 
church  has  had  a  splendid  record  in 
giving,  and   we  do  well  to  pride   our- 


selves upon  our  record  and  achieve- 
ments. As  we  examine  the  reports, 
however,  we  are  forced  to  conclude, 
even  though  the  conclusion  may  be 
an  unwelcome  ope,  that  we  are  not 
giving  to-day  really  or  proportionately 
as  much  as  we  gave  j^ears  ago.  The 
great  lesson  for  us  all  to  learn  from 
the  consecration  ofthechurch's  means 
during  these  hundred  years  is  that 
every  member  of  the  church  should 
give  freely,  systematically  and  as  God 
has  prospered  him,  to  the  great  un- 
selfish causes  which  must  of  necessity 
be  near  to  Christ's  heart.  May  the 
coming  century  see  great  missionary 
triumphs  in  our  lives,  in  stud}',  in 
sincere  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  in  Christlike  liberality 
whenever  we  hear  the  call. 

(3)  It  has  been  a  courageous 
church.  It  has  been  brave  to  under- 
take seemingly  impossible  tasks  and 
has  had  the  perseverance  to  engage  in 
transactions  on  a  large  scale.  This 
has  been  made  manifest  in  the  erect- 
ion of  the  church  buildings,  the  con- 
struction of  the  manse,  the  installing 
of  a  fine  organ,  and  the  extensiveness 
with  which  work  along  many  lines 
has  been  carried  on.  May  its  courage 
never  falter  in  the  coming  years  and 
may  it  always  rise  to  the  emergency 
and  be  fearless  in  launching  out  upon 
great  and    commanding    enterprises! 

(4)  It  has  been  a  church  which 
has  exerted  wonderful  influence  and 
power  in  this  community.  It  has 
stood  for  God,  against  sin  of  every 
kind,  and  has  made  its  mark  on  this 
town.  We  thank  God  for  the  charac- 
ter and  convictions  of  those  who 
have  labored  here.  They  were  men 
and  women  with  a  passion  for  right- 
eousness. They  had  definite,  posi- 
tive views.  They  believed  in  keeping 
the  Sabbath  holy;  they  believed  in 
attending  church,  not  occasionally 
but  every  Sunday;  the}'  believed  in 
Bible  study  and  taught  God's  Word 
to  their  children.  They  built  this 
church  to  stand  as  a  light  house. 

It  is  a  solemn  thought,  but  it  is  a 
fact,  that  by  reason  of  its  history,  its 
ideals,  its  past  influence,  its  large 
membership,    its    wealth,    its  latent 
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power,  this  churcli  lias  to-day  a  larger 
responsibility  towards  this  commun- 
ity than  has  any  other  church  in  the 
town.  Nearly  one  tenth  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Seneca  Falls  are  mem- 
bers of  this  church,  and  considerably 
more  than  one  tenth  are  connected 
with  the  church  in  some  way.  Do 
we  desire  to  be  true  to  our  one  hun- 
dred years  of  history?  Then  we  must 
all  unite  to  stand  for  God,  to  stand 
firmly,  to  let  the  light  shine  so  that 
all  may  see  it,  to  speak  with  no  un- 
certain voice.  If  all  the  power  of 
God  resident  in  this  church  to  day 
were  once  let  loose,  we  should  see  a 
moral  upheaval  and  a  great  religious 
awakening. 

(5)  It  has  been  a  church  whose 
whole  spirit  has  been  one  of  faith, 
faith  in  God,  faith  in  men,  faith  in 
prayer,  faith  in  itself.  It  has  dared 
to  believe,  to  take  God  at  his  word, 
to  make  the  test  even  though  the  way 
were  not  opened  up  And  because 
so  many  of  its  members  have  been 
men  and  women  of  faith  and  confi- 
dence, God  has  answered  their  prayers 


and  has  permitted  them  to  do  great 
things  for  him.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  doubt,  of  faltering  will,  of  hesita- 
tion. The  world  is  looking  to  the 
church  of  Christ  to  supply  the  faith 
which  it  needs  for  its  very  existence 
but  which  it  so  sorely  lacks.  May 
this  church,  full  of  confidence  in  Him 
who  holds  all  might  and  power,  be- 
lieve in  all  things  good,  hope  for  the 
future,  expect  the  right  to  triumph, 
and  believing  unto  the  end  inherit 
everlasting  life. 

The  history  is  closed.  We  enter  a 
new  century.  What  shall  be  our 
spirit?  Ma3f  it  be  one  of  memory,  a 
cherishing  of  the  marvelous  heritage 
which  is  ours.  But  may  it  be  even 
more  largely  a  spirit  of  anticipation. 
We  thank  God  for  the  things  which 
are  behind.  But  even  now  He  calls 
us  to  'forget  the  things  which  are 
behind  and  to  reach  forward  to  the 
things  which  are  before,  pressing 
towards  the  luark  lor  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
our  Lord'! 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  RALLY 

MT  1:2  o'c::loc::k  inooin 


Mr.  J.  S.  Gay,  Superintendent,  Presiding 


Address  by  Charles  A.  Haw- 
ley,  Superintendent  J867- 
1880. 

It  is  a  custom  at  centennial  cele- 
brations to  bring  out  all  the  old 
things  that  have  been  laid  aside,  and 
I  suppose  it  is  for  no  other  reason  that 
I  stand  here  to  day  as  Exhibit  "A" 
among  the  relics  of  the  Sunday 
school. 

The  old  book-keeper  in  Curtis' 
"Prue  and  I,"  said  to  Prue:  "My 
memory  is  a  long  and  gloom}' gallery, 
and  only  remotely,  and  at  its  farther 
end,  do  I  see  the  glimmer  of  soft  sun- 
shine, and  only  there  are  the  pleasant 


pictures  hung."  It  is  a  view  into 
that  long  gallery  to  which  I  invite 
your  attention  for  only  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

Exactly  when  I  was  chosen  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school  is  lost 
in  the  obscurities  of  the  past.  I  think, 
however,  it  was  in  the  year  1S6S.  I 
had  more  disqualifications  for  the 
position  than  is  ordinarily  the  case, 
but  I  had  behind  me  about  forty 
teachers,  level  headed  and  more  than 
ordinarily  endowed  with  the  gift  of 
sanctified  common  sense;  and  I  made 
those  teachers  a  sort  of  cabinet  of  ad- 
visement. The  result  was  that  if  we 
did  anything  that  was  a  success  they 
said  that  I  did  it,  and  if  we  failed  they 
took  the  responsibility,  and   by   that 


device,  I   obtained   whatever   reputa- 
tion I  did  obtain  as  superintendent. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
the  place  I  found  an  old-fashioned 
Sunda}'  school.  Soon  afterward  efforts 
were  made  to  increase  the  attendance. 
Inducements  were  offered.  Certain 
distinctions  were  given  to  those  who 
should  bring  in  new  scholars.  I 
rememlier  that  we  started  the  system 
of  banner  classes— that  class  should 
be  the  banner  class  that  had  brought 
in  during  the  quarter  the  most  new 
scholars. 

There  were  no  records  kept  at  that 
time,  however,  and  we  went  on  in  a 
slip  shod  and  desultory  sort  of  way 
down  to  the  last  seventeen  Sundays 
in  1870,  when  I  began  to  keep 
statistics.  At  the  beginning  of  1S71 
I  entered  upon  a  more  methodical 
course,  and  kept  a  strict  and  accurate 
account,  and  I  presume  about  some  of 
these  records  you  will  hear  further 
when  the  history  of  the  Sunday  school 
is  read. 

I  have  thought  that  for  myself,  I 
will  dwell  only  upon  a  single  feature. 
I  had  an  idea  that  the  missionary  spirit 
ought  to  be  developed  in  the  Sunday 
school,  and  in  the  last  weeks  of  1870 
I  broached  the  subject  to  my  teach- 
er.s  that  we  should  organize  the  Sun- 
day school  into  a  missionary  society; 
that  every  scholar  should  be  asked, 
not  pressed,  but  asked  to  make  some 
stated  contribution,  if  not  able  every 
Sunday,  than  at  longer  intervals;  but 
that  every  scholar  should  be  expected 
to  make  some  contribution  to  the 
treasury  of  the  Sunday  school  for 
missionary  purposes  A  good  many 
of  my  best  teachers  were  a  little 
afraid  of  this  enterprise.  They 
thought,  as  is  always  the  case,  that 
there  were  a  great  many  people  in  the 
Sunday  school  who  could  not  afford 
to  make  a  stated  contribution  to 
missionary  enterprises;  that  it  would 
break  down  the  Sunday  school. 

Then  I  told  them  a  story  about  a 
colored  clergyman  who  was  asking 
his  church  to  begin  to  give  to  mis- 
sionary enterprise,  and  the  people 
said  it  would  kill  the  church;  that  it 
could   not   be   done.     The  pastor  in- 
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sisted  that  it  would  not  kill  the 
church;  that  churches  didn't  die  that 
way,  and  said:  "If  you  will  find  me 
a  church  dat  has  ever  died  because 
it  has  given  too  much  to  the  work  of 
(iod,  I  will  go  to  dat  church  and 
climb  up  on  its  moss  covered  roof, 
broken  in  as  it  will  be,  and  will  lift 
up  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say, 
•Bressed  are  the  dead  dat  die  in  the 
Lord.'"  And  the  story  won  the 
case 

In  the  first  week  of  January,  187 1, 
we  organized  the  missionary  society. 
The  contributions  for  that  quarter 
were  $148.23,  a  tremendous  success, 
and  for  the  four  quarters  of  that  year, 
the  average  of  each  quarter  was 
$128.71  and  during  the  year 
in  addition  to  that,  the  Sunday 
school  raised  in  pledges  for  the  new 
church,  $1050.15  in  one  quarter,  and 
$145.20  in  another  quarter,  and  did 
not  infringe  upon  their  contributions 
to  the  missionary  cause,  at  all.  That 
system  was  kept  up  during  all  my 
superintendency,  and  I  have  the  sta- 
tistics in  my  hand  for  nine  years, 
except  one  year  for  which  the  records 
cannot  be  found,  and  during  those 
nine  years,  the  Sunday  school  con- 
tributed to  missionary  causes  almost 
$3000.00,  more  than  $2900.00. 

We  had  by  Uiis  time  become  known 
far  and  wide  as  a  Sunday  school  with 
a  bank  account,  and  the  result  of  it 
was  that  we  were  deluged  with  an  at- 
tendance of  good  brethren  who  had 
one  or  another  Ccfuse  to  present.  It 
took  me  a  good  while  to  get  that 
thing  managed,  because  they  would 
come  into  the  Sunday  school,  and  ask 
for  relief.  I  would  say  "yes,"  and 
they  would  present  their  cause,  and 
present  it  well,  captivate  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  teachers  and  then  follow- 
ed an  appropriation  from  the  bank 
account.  I  did  not  believe  in  that 
method,  as  I  wanted  to  stick  to  the 
boards  of  the  church,  so  at  last  we 
made  it  a  rule  that  there  should  never 
be  an  appropriation  made  from  the 
Sunday  school  funds  to  any  cause, 
until  a  week  after  such  a  cause  had 
been  presented. 

Then,  when  we  had  let  the  gentle- 
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man  get  away,  and  were  out  from 
under  the  glamour  of  his  speech,  we 
could  exercise  some  of  that  sanctified 
common  sense  to  which  I  have  refer- 
red. 

We  had  another  controversy,  and 
quite  a  battle  over  it,  and  from 
some  things  I  have  heard  during  the 
past  week,  I  fear  the  battle  has  been 
lost.  I  insisted  that  not  a  cent  of 
these  contributions  should  ever  go  to 
pay  any  expense  of  the  Sunday  school. 
If  they  wanted  a  picnic  or  Sunday 
school  supper,  they  had  to  raise  the 
money  for  it.  This  money  belonged 
to  the  missionary  society,  and  was  to 
go  toward  the  needs  of  the  Presby- 
terian church;  and  I  set  my  face  like 
a  flint  and  my  teachers  stood  behind 
me,  in  that  policy,  and  everj'  dollar 
of  that  money  went  to  some  cause 
outside  of  the  entertainment  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

Now  during  ni}^  superintendency,  I 
have  found,  during  these  last  nine 
years,  all  except  the  year  of  which  I 
could  not  obtain  the  record,  that  93 
persons  who  had  been  members  of  the 
Sunday  school  had  joined  the  church 
on  confession  of  faith.  More  than 
ten  every  year. 

In  1877,  on  the  3rd  day  of  June, 
there  was  organized  a  men's  class  in 
the  Sunday  school,  of  which  I  became 
the  teacher,  in  addition  to  tiie  duties 
of  the  superintendency;  but  we  did 
not  have  so  much  machinery  as 
nowda5'S.  I  did  not  have  any  of 
these  formal  oper^ing  and  closing 
exercises,  and  everything  was  plain 
and  home  spun  in  those  good  old 
days.  It  would  be  interesting  to  you 
to  know  something  about  that  class. 

On  the  first  Sunday  the  members 
were  Chas.  H.  Weed,  Rob't  Bickford, 
W.  Burr  Henion,  Chas.  O.  Goodvear, 
C.  Frank  Brady,  Jas.  F.  Stone,  Wm. 
Henion,  Horace  C.  Silsby,  Samuel 
Jacoby,  Jas.  H.  Gould.  On  the  next 
Sunday  there  joined  the  class  Thos. 
Cory,  Wm.  Powell,  Jas.  McLaughlin, 
Cassius  J.  Williams,  Jas.  Fenton,  S. 
S.  Gould,  Jr.  On  the  next  Sunday 
were  added  A.  S.  Davis,  Wm.  Sever- 
son,  Ira  Snow.  On  the  next  Sunday- 
Gilbert    Wilcoxen,    Wm.    Thompson 


Beach,  Asa  Timmerman;  and  there- 
after J.  C.  w'oodworth,  C.  F.  Smith, 
Wm.  Bradley,  and  so  on,  until  the 
class  numbered  36. 

I  give  that  to  you  because  I  think 
it  is  a  pleasant  and  interesting  re- 
miniscence, and  I  happened  to  pre- 
serve the  record  of  the  beginning  of 
that  class. 

On  the  first  of  January,  1880,  I 
yielded  the  place  which  I  had  Occupied 
with  so  much  joy  and  pleasure  for  so 
many  years,  to  my  successor,  Seabury 
S.  Gould,  who  had  a  brilliant  and 
successful  administration  for  many 
years;  and  whose  enforced  absence  to- 
day is  the  only  cloud  upon  the  bright- 
ness of  this  crlad  hour. 


Address  by  Hermon  A.  Car- 
mer,  Superintendent  J897- 
J906. 

Members  and  Friends  of  the  School: 

During  my  administration  as  super- 
intendent of  the  school,  the  Home  De- 
partment and  Tower  Class  were  organ- 
ized, and  in^the  Primary  Department, 
the  Cradle  Roll  was  installed.  We 
also  purchased  an  organ  for  the  prim- 
ary and  a  piano  for  the  senior  depart- 
ments, and  commenced  the  record 
keeping  system  for  which  future  his- 
torians will  thank  us  We  had  the 
average  number  unite  with  the  church 
from  the  Sunday-school,  and  we  also 
maintained  Mr.  Hawley's  system  of 
banner  classes,  but  we  have  no  record 
that  the  banners  were  worked  over 
time. 

Although  I  was  one  of  the  short 
term  superintendents,  having  only 
served  nine  years  the  time  was  sufiic- 
ient  to  enable  me  to  see  some  mis- 
chievous boys  develop  into  fine  young 
men.  As  the  world  advances,  >,the 
demand  for  more  trustworthy  young 
men  and  women  increases.  Our  child- 
ren must  be  trained  to  do  their  work 
better  than  we  were  trained  for  our 
work  in  our  age,  and  the  value  of  the 
Sunday-school  influence  as  an  adjunct 
to  that  training,  cannot  easily  be 
over  estimated.  Formerly,  parents 
sent  the  children  to  Sunday  school  as 
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a  matter  of  course;  latterl}',  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  if  at  all.  If  the 
parents  of  the  children  would  be  a 
little  more  strenuous  in  seeing  that 
the  children  attend  regularly,  they 
would  be  rewarded  by  and  by  in  see- 
ing their  children  grow  into  men  and 
women  with  stalwart  convictions  of 
right,  greater  moral  courage,  and 
better  heart  fibre.  We  have  in  this 
school  an  able  and  consecrated  corps 
of  officers  and  teachers,  willing  to  de- 
vote their  time  and  talent  for  the 
advancement  of  God's  Kingdom.  It 
is  real  work  for  them,  and  hard  work, 
too,  and  we  ought  all  to  heartil}-  co- 
operate with  them,  that  the  best  re- 
sults ma}-  be  obtained. 

Address  by  John  S.  Gay,  Su- 
perintendent  1906. 

The  only  mistake  in  the  programme, 
is  the  next  number.  As  some  one  al- 
ready has  said,  an  occasion  of  this 
sort  is  one  of  retrospect,  and  to  put 
on  the  programme  one  who  has  been 
an  officer  scarcely  a  j^ear,  puts  him  at 
a  decided  disadvantage  I  have  mem- 
ories only  as  a  scholar,  and  these,  I 
must  confess,  are  all  ver}^  pleasant. 

So  then,  I  see  nothing  to  do  but  to 
speak  of  the  future.  As  we  stand  at 
the  close  of  the  first  hundred  years, 
and  look  forward,  at  this  service,  we 
must  ask  what  part  the  Sunda3--school 
will  play  in  the  history  of  the  next 
hundred  years.  What  part  must  it 
play?  The  Sunda3'-school  is  the 
nursery  of  the  church,  the  training 
school  from  which  come  those  who 
are  to  take  the  place  of  the  ones  now 
bearing  the  burdens.  This  being  the 
case,  what  can  be  more  essential  in 
the  life  of  the  church  work,  and  more 
deserving  of  our  careful  support  and 
consideration?  If  we  are  to  have  the 
efficiency  that  we  should  have  in  the 
next  hundred  j-ears,  there  are  several 
requisites  with  which  we  must  com- 
ply, or  we  are  doomed  to  failure 

We  must  first  have  the  cordial  and 
hearty  and  united  support  of  every 
member  of  the  school.  Mr  Carmer 
has  already  spoken  of  that,  and  it 
cannot    be    impressed    too   strongly. 


We  must  have  it  in  taking  of  classes, 
and  in  the  supply  of  an  able,  efficient 
corps  of  teachers.  Teaching  a  class 
has  been  looked  upon  as  a  burden,  but 
that  is  a  faLse  idea.  There  is  nothing 
so  stimulating  as  the  contact  with 
3'oung  lives,  and  certainly  there  is  no 
other  department  of  the  chuich  work 
where  there  are  euqal  opportunities 
for  service.  An  efficient  and  zealous 
corps  of  teachers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  supply  the  demand  is  a  prime 
requisite.  We  have  been  unusually 
blessed  in  this  respect  in  our  church 
in  the  past.  May  we  hope  for  an  equal 
blessing  in  the  future. 

Then,  we  must  have  the  support  of 
those  members  who  do  not  take 
classes.  Nothing  so  stimulates  the 
younger  members  as  to  feel  that  the 
older  ones  are  in  attendance.  The 
Tower  Class  has  been  a  splendid  inspi- 
ration to  the  boj's  to  stay  in  Sunday- 
school,  and  we  cannot  too  strongly 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  decrease 
in  our  numbers  in  the  last  ten  years 
is  due,  not  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
fewer  children  in  the  Sunday-school , 
but  that  there  are  fewer  grown-ups. 
The  Home  Department  fills  a  very  im- 
portant place  in  our  work,  in  getting 
the  interest  of  those  who  cannot  attend 
Sunday-school.  We  trust  that  all 
who  possibly  can,  will  graduate  from 
our  Home  Department  into  our  main 
school. 

Then  to  insure  our  future  efficiency, 
we  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  new 
problems  that  come  up.  It  is  very 
easy  to  fall  into  a  rut,  and  there  is 
nothing  so  fatal.  New  methods  and 
a  variet}^  of  progamme  are  essential 
to  success. 

But  over  and  above  all,  we  must  de- 
pend not  on  numbers  of  scholars  and 
teachers  altogether,  but  on  vigorous, 
spiritual  life  The  topic  of  the  last 
Sunday-school  convention  was  "Spir- 
itual Awakening  in  the  Sunday- 
school  "  How  important  this  is!  A 
fine  plan  with  good  teachers  and 
it  is  certainly  futile  without  a  deep 
spirit  of  devotion  and  consecration. 
Methods  and  members  are  desirable  as 
a  means  to  be  sought,  but  these  are 
not    an  end  in   themselves.     Beneath 
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and  through  all,  there  must  be  that 
deep  spirit  of  consecration  with  which 
our  vSchool  has  been  so  blessed  in  the 
past,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  ever 
bleased  in  the  future.  With  an  able, 
efficient  corps  of  teachers  and  scholars 
in  goodly  number,  and  with  good 
methods,  and  above  all  with  that  deep 
spirit  of  consecration,  we  may  look 
forward  to  the  coming  century  of  the 
church's  work  with  expectations  that 
the  Sunday  school,  with  Gods  help, 
may  live  up  to  what  shall  be  expected 
of  it. 


Address  for  the  Tower  Class, 
by  Louis  H,  Hood. 

Fellow  members  of  the  church  and 
Sunday  school;  it  is  with  a  very  timid 
manner  that  I  attempt  to  address 
you.  I  represent  a  body  of  extreme 
youth.  As  I  look  down  the  program 
and  see  the  addresses  from  brilliant 
speakers,  from  men  with  long  associa- 
tion with  the  various  activities  of  our 
church  organization,  many  backed 
with  nearly  half  a  century  of  active 
work,  I  feel  that  our  representation  is 
almost  an  intrusion,  and  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  said  that 
the  Tower  Class  is  the  receiving 
school,  the  training  ship  for  the  men 
of  the  church,  that  would  be  a  justifi  - 
able  conclusion. 

The  Tower  Class  is  one  of  the  later 
branches  of  the  church's  \vide  spread 
organizations.  It  was  organized  in 
1902  by  the  Rev.  H.  Gnmt  Person, 
who  evidently  saw  the  need  of  some- 
thing b}'^  which  to  enlist  the  active 
support  of  the  men  of  the  church;  not 
merely  old  men  or  young  men,  but 
all  men  who,  having  passed  the  so 
called  Sunday  school  age,  were  will- 
ing to  enlist  in  some  sort  of  church 
activity,  but  who  had  no  tangible  or 
definite  niche  in  which  they  could  fit. 

We  held  our  first  meeting  Novem- 
ber 9,  1902,  in  the  northeast  tower  of 
the  church,  from  which  the  name  of 
the  class  was  derived,  which  is  so 
peculiarly  fitting  and  appropriate.^ 
There  were  about  ten  charter  mem- 
bers, but  the  class  grew  in  two  months 
so  large  that  we  had  to  remove  to  the 


main  gallery  of  the  church,^  where  at 
the  present  time  our  services  are  held. 
Tiie  membership  under  the  able  guid- 
ance of  Mr.  Person  grew  and  the  class 
became  flourishing  and  one  of  the 
strongest  and  in  fact  the  most  im- 
portant body  of  men  in  this  or  any  of 
the  neighboring  churches.  The  larg- 
est membership  was  in  1905,  when  we 
had  85  members,  with  the  largest  at- 
tendance of  65  at  any  one  service. 

In  addition  to  the  spiritual  side  of 
the  class  it  also  presents  a  social  side, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  entertain- 
ments, culminating  each  j-ear  in  the 
annual  class  banquet,  and  those  of 
you  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  at- 
tending any  of  the  banquets,  will 
agree  that  they  are  seasons  of  un- 
alloyed enjoyment. 

Since  the  organization  of  this  class 
there  have  been  in  attendance  290 
different  men,  some  attending  only 
one  vSunday,  but  during  this  period 
nearl}'  300  different  men  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  this  class.  The 
largest  attendance  was  Januar3^  4, 
1905  when  we  had  65.  W^e  have  had* 
represented  56  different  towns  on  our 
rolls  and  14  different  states.  This 
year  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  regular  pastrtr  there  has  been  a 
slight  falling  off,  the  membership 
being  68,  and  the  largest  attendance 
53.  The  average  attendance  has  been 
about  28  or  30,  and  approximately 
$500.00  has  been  contributed  to  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  church  work. 

The  work  of  the  class  consists  of  a 
series  of  leSvSons  running  through  the 
school  year,  and  a  new  course  being 
taken  up  each  fall.  The  meetings  are 
informal,  talks  by_the  pastor  or  lead- 
er, questions  asked,  and  the  topic  in- 
formally discussed,  and  it  has  been 
most  fruitful  to  the  male  portion  of 
the  congregation. 

The  class  embraces  all  men  without 
a  regular  place  of  worship  and  to  all 
men  without  regard  to  age  or  denomi- 
nation has  been  extended  a  cordial 
invitation  to  enroll  in  our  lists  and 
receive  the  moral  and  social  benefits 
to  be  attained.  Under  the  leadership 
of  our  present  pastor  we  look  for  con- 
tinued  growth  and  success,  and  ex- 
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tend  to  the  church  our  conj^ratu- 
lations,  and  to  the  Sunday  school  for 
its  fort}'  years  of  active  work,  and  we 
trust  that  another  centennial  may  see 
the  three,  the  church,  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  Tower  Class  still  con- 
tinuing and  still  linked  for  mutual 
support,  and  that  the  church  may 
find  at  all  times  she  has  a  solid  sup- 
port. 


History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Sunday  School,  by  Harrison 
Chamberlain. 

The  centenar}'  of  the  Church  is  also 
that  of  the  Sundaj'  school.  The  first 
duty,  after  organization,  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  children  of  the  membership.  In 
those  earlj'  days  the  form  of  it,  in  the 
main,  was  set  forth  in  the  church 
manual.  The  catechism  was  the  text 
book,  out  of  which  questions  were 
propounded  and  the  answers  to  them 
were  to  be  recited  from  memory.  The 
quCvStions  and  answers  dealt  with 
great  truths,  with  little  of  the  helpful 
comments  of  to-day.  True,  it  was  a 
drill  of  the  memory,  it  stored  up  gieat 
declarations,  even  if  they  failed  in 
any  considerable  degree  to  appeal  to 
the  understanding  of  mind  and  heait. 
Of  course,  dealing  with  a  subject 
matter,  in  many  of  its  aspects,  above 
human  conception,  it  was  an  instruc- 
tion far  above  the  minds  of  the 
scholars,  above  awakening  in  them  in- 
terest, and  hence  created  a  chilly 
atmosphere  in  the  Sunday  school 
room.  The  bo\\s  and  girls  felt  it,  and 
were  glad  -when  this  part  of  the  exer- 
cises was  over  and  the}'  could  unite 
their  voices,  heartily  and  jo5'ously,  in 
the  good,  old-fashioned  hymns.  In 
speaking  of  this  form  of  instruction, 
a  lad}'  said, she  well  remembered  what 
her  mother  reriiarked  of  it  and  of  the 
doctrinal  character  of  the  ministry. 
To  the  query,  was  it  not  tiresome  and 
dull,  the  mother  replied  with  a  smile, 
"Well,  it  did  not  interest  us  children 
near  as  much  as  some  plain,  simple 
talks  at  times  given  us  b}-  the  pastor, 
and  yet,  as  I  think  of  it  now,  it  was 


not  out  of  place,  for  if  we  could  not 
sense  the  meaning  of  the  truths  pre- 
sented, we  came  later  on  to  feel  that 
they  were  of  a  great  help  to  us. "  In 
contrast  with  this,  the  Sunday  school 
of  to-day  adapts  its  form  and  method 
to  the  minds  of  each  grade  of  scholars, 
so  that  each  receives  that  which  is 
helpful,  instructive  and  attractive. 
Indeed  there  is  no  subject  that  enlists 
more  earnest  thought  than  that  of 
moral  and  religious  training,  and  of 
weaving  into  the  exercises  of  the  Sun- 
day school  features  that  will  draw 
and  center  the  minds  of  the  young. 

The  first  religious  instruction  to 
the  children  of  the  church  was  given 
in  Col.  Sayre's  barn.  The  building 
was  used  for  holding  court  and  politi- 
cal meetings,  and  it  may  be  assumed 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  after 
the  regiilar  church  service  the  children 
were  assembled,  instructed  in  their 
duty  and  taught  the  catechism.  Truly, 
it  lacked  many  of  the  features  of  the 
Sunday  school  of  to-day,  yet  in 
purpose  it  was  the  same,  steadily 
reaching  out  and  developing  into  the 
present  well  graded  and  systematic 
course  of  Bible  study.  How  long  the 
barn  was  used  is  uncertain,  but  as  it 
was  provided  with  no  means  of  com- 
fort against  cold  weather,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  it  was  only  for  a  short 
time,  when  the  society  made  other 
arrangements,  either  using  one  of  the 
homes  nearby  or  the  schoolhouse, 
erected  about  this  time  a  little  south 
of  the  toll-house  of  the  Cayuga  Lake 
bridge,  which,  though  small  for  public 
meetings,  would  be  ample  for  the 
vsociety.  It  was  then  the  only  public 
religious  instrviction  given  in  Bridge- 
port, and  was  attended  by  the  children 
of  the  community,  irrespective  of 
denomination.  For  eight  years  it 
remained  there,  when,  the  better  to 
accommodate  parents  and  children 
who  lived  here,  or  near  here,  the 
schoolhouse  on  Caj'uga  street,  on  the 
lot  south  of  the  site  of  the  church, 
was  used  for  church  and  Sunday 
school  service.  It  is  likely  that  ser- 
vice was  held  also  in  Bridgeport  dur- 
ing 1815-16.  But  the  arrangement 
was    not  satisfactory,  and   hetice   the 
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society  decided  to  erect  here  a  church 
on  a  lot  given  them  by  Col.  Mynderse. 
This   church   was  dedicated  in    1817. 
Here  theSundaj^  school  found  a  home 
with   more   comforts   and   better   ap- 
pointments, It  was  the  first  in  Seneca 
Falls    and  for   a  long   time  the  only 
one.     The  children  of  the  community, 
of  parents  religiouslj'  inclined,  attend- 
ed  it.     The  number   could  not  have 
been    less    than     125.       This    is   the 
impression  of  one  of  our  oldest  church 
members,  and  who,  when  he  was  in 
the   Sunday   school  in  1829-30,  then 
placed  the  attendance  at  150  to  200. 
The  audience  room  of  the  181 7  church 
was  quite  well  filled.      You  have  still 
at   hand    the   means   of    forming   an 
estimate,  for   the   main   structure   of 
the  church,  removed  to  State   street 
and    for    years    known    as    "Concert 
Hall,  "  still  remains.    The  instruction 
in   this   school   had  not   changed   in 
any  material  respect.     The  discipline 
was  strict;  the  boys  and  girls  were  on 
their  best  behavior,  sitting  up  straight 
and  prim  in  their  seats,  cautioned  to 
give  close  attention,  and  to  serve  as  a 
constant  reminder  to  them  there  was 
a  white  sign  on  the  front  of  the  high 
pulpit  with  large  black  letters,  "God 
Sees     You."       Ordinarily    this     was 
effective,    but   not   always   so.       The 
boys  and  girls  were  too  full  of  life  to 
transform    themselves,    even    for    an 
hour,    into   pieces    of    statuary,    and 
now  and  then  a  ripple  of  suppressed 
merriment    would     sweep    over     the 
room.     Quite  often  the  cause  of  it  was 
the  mischievous  antics   of  a   colored 
boy,    Sol     Butler,     whose     solemnly 
drawn  face  and  roll  of  the  whites  of 
his   eyes    would   force   a   smile  even 
from  the  superintendent.     Daniel  W. 
Foreman  had  charge  of  the  school  for 
a  long  time.    Miss  L3'dia  Walker  had 
a  class  of  girls  and  was  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  teachers.     The  Misses 
Elizabeth   Mead,  Sarah   Potter,    Cor- 
nelia   Chapman,     daughter    of    Rev. 
Jedediah  Chapman,  had  classes.     Ta- 
bor Potter  had  under  his  instruction 
a   number   of  boys,   associated  on    a 
broad  democratic  basis,  among  them 
the  colored  boy  referred  to,  who  re- 
quired no  little  amount  of  the  teach- 


er's attention  to  keep  him  in  order. 
But  the  teacher  was  quite  equal  to  it. 
If  pointing  to  the  sign  on  the  pulpit 
was  not  suflEcient,  he  would  tell  them 
of  the  dreadful  punishment  that  would 
be  meted  out  to  wicked  bo5S  In  this 
class,  in  1829-30,  also  was  James 
Sanderson,  Jr.,  then  a  boy  not  eight 
years  old — and  so  far  as  I  am  inform- 
ed, the  sole  survivor  of  that  class  and 
of  the  Sunda}'  shoolc  of  that  day. 

With  the  second  new  church,  built 
in  1842,  the  Sunday  school  entered  on 
a  new  era.  New  at  least  in  the  sense 
that  the  attendants  now  in  the  main 
were  of  its  own  denomination,  man}' 
attending  before  now  going  to 
churches  to  which  their  parents  be- 
longed. However,  through  new  ac- 
cessions to  the  church  the  roll  was 
well  sustained.  The  Sunday  school 
was  now  held  in  a  half  basement,  well 
lighted  and  better  arranged  for 
department  and  grade  instruction. 
The  method,  too,  of  teaching  had 
improved.  Questions  and  answers 
from  the  catechism  had  their  place  in 
the  exercises,  but  to  this,  in  the 
school  and  class  study,  a  new  feature 
had  been  added.  The  children  had  a 
lesson  assigned  them  for  each  coming 
Sunday,  taken  usually  from  one  of 
the  chapters  of  the  Gospel.  The 
children  were  to  commit  to  memory 
one  verse  each  day  and  recite  them  in 
the  class.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
those  who  could  recite  the  whole 
chapter  perfectly  were  placed  on  an 
honor  roll.  This  created  a  whole- 
some ambition  and  rivalry.  The  boys 
and  girls  thought  it  a  fine  thing  to 
have  their  names  read  off  from  this 
roll.  It  was  an  honor  worth  striving 
for.  But  the  plan  went  farther.  After 
the  time  given  to  class  study,  the 
school  was  called  to  order  by  the 
superintendent,  who  read  over,  verse 
by  verse,  the  lesson,  and  after  each 
verse  often,  and  always  after  the  full 
lesson,  calling  upon  this  or  that  class 
to  explain  its  meaning.  If  this  were 
given  satisfactorily,  the  scholar  so 
answering  was  awarded  a  number  of 
merits  and  the  merit  list  was  read  off 
at  the  end  of  each  quarter.  If  there 
were  a  failure  to  answer,  the  question 
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was  thrown  open  to  the  school;  if 
still  there  were  no  reply,  the  superin- 
tendent would  turn  to  one  of  the 
teachers  and  ask,  "What  meaning  or 
application  do  you  draw  from  this 
verse  or  lesson?"  Thus  the  method 
was  more  than  memorizing;  it  stimu- 
lated study  and  thought  on  the  part 
of  scholars  and  teachers.  The}'  all 
felt  the  need  of  getting  below  the 
surface  into  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
To  do  this  they  realized  the  import- 
ance of  scriptural  aids,  and  man}'  of 
the  teachers  supplied  themselves  with 
Barne's  notes  and  Scott's  commen- 
taries. You  will  see  in  this  method 
not  only  an  improvement,  but  many 
points  of  merit  that  the  system  of  to- 
day has  not  surpassed. 

During  the  succeeding  years,  up  to 
1865,  there  served  as  superintendents, 
R.  G.  Pardee,  a  nephew  of  Wm.  H. 
King;  Wm.  Arnett,  Cornelius  Hood 
and  Philo  S.  Ely.  Each  by  faithful 
service  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  school.  An  earnest  and  loyal 
spirit  pervaded  rank  and  file.  Nota- 
bly, a  good  many  members  of  the 
church,  more  then  than  now  in  pro- 
portion, enrolled  themselves  in  the 
Sunday  school  work,  taking  classes 
or  some  of  them  with  the  more  ad- 
vanced members  of  the  school,  fortn- 
ing  Bible  classes  for  the  study  of 
scriptual  truth  and  Bible  characters. 
Possibly  life  was  less  strenuous  those 
days  and  more  felt  that  they  had  the 
time  to  give.  At  least  it  was  a  nota- 
ble feature,  helpful  to  tho.se  who  took 
part,  and  helpful  to  the  whole  school 
by  their  presence  and  example,  and 
would  be  most  desirable  if  it  could  be 
imitated  to  day.  If,  however,  life  was 
less  strenuous  then,  the  duties  im- 
posed on  women  were  not  less  than 
those  on  men,  and  yet  all  through 
the  history  of  our  Sunday  school  (and 
we  think  this  true  elsewhere)  the 
women  have  performed  far  the  great- 
er part.  The}'  have  been  active,  de- 
voted; explain  it  as  you  may,  that 
their  nature  is  more  sensitive  and 
responsive  to  divine  truth,  the  fact 
holds  that  men  have  not  come  up  to 
the  measure  of  their  duty. 

Araong   the   teachers    during    this 


period  a  few  may  be  mentioned,  so 
prominent  and  well  remembered  that 
it  will  not  seem  partial  to  do  so. 
There  were  Mrs.  S.  S.  Gould,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Arnett,  Mrs.  John  S.  Gay,  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Hoskins,  Mrs.  Wisewell,  the 
Misses  McAlister,  Eield,  Edwards, 
Messrs.  Wm.  H.  King,  C.  H.  Hale, 
Bogart  and  Aumock.  The  school  had 
an  attendance  of  from  200  to  250.  In 
1865  Robert  (r.  Smith  was  superin- 
tendent, having  been  elected  in  1863. 
He  served  about  four  years,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Hawley, 
who  continued  in  the  office  till  1880. 
Meanwhile  a  large  number  of  new 
teachers  had  come  into  the  Sunday 
school,  most  of  them  young  ladies. 
1  would  be  very  glad  to  add  a  list  of 
them,  but  this,  in  the  absence  of  any 
records,  I  am  unable  to  do.  Many 
can  readily  be  recalled,  others  cannot, 
and  hence  rather  than  appear  partial, 
I  refrain  from  mentioning  any.  This, 
however,  can  be  said,  that  the  school 
was  excellently  well  equipped  with 
teachers,  and  their  zeal  and  that  of 
the  scholars  quickened  by  the  inspir- 
ing fact  that  now  this  splendid  church 
had  been  erected,  and  larger,  better 
planned  parlors  fitted  up  for  Sunday 
school  work  Everyone  rejoiced  over 
the  outlook,  put  forth  greater  efforts, 
by  examining  the  family  lists  to  see 
that  all  the  children  of  the  members 
of  the  church  were  brought  in  and 
assigned  to  their  proper  classes.  A 
new  feature  was  introduced  with 
happy  effect.  It  aroused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  each  teacher  and  scholar.  A 
fine  banner  was  furnished;  it  stood  on 
the  platform  with  its  gold-tipped 
staff  and  bright  colors.  Pointing  to 
it,  the  superintendent  announced  that 
the  banner  would  be  awarded  to  the 
class  that  could  show  the  greatest 
number  brought  into  the  Sunday 
school  during  the  quarter,  and  that 
the  class  so  showing  the  greatest 
number  should  hold  possession  of  the 
banner  until  in  succeeding  contests 
some  other  class  proved  its  ability  to 
win  it.  You  can  imagine  the  interest 
it  awakened.  Every  class  in  the 
school  looked  on  that  banner  with 
eager  eyes,  and  set  out  to  win  it.  The 
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two  largest  classes  at  the  time  were 
Miss  Welthea  Tyler's  and  Albert  S. 
Gay's,  and  the  rivalry  between  them 
was  sharp  and  intense.  Each  Sunday, 
reports  of  new  names  were  given 
from  the  several  classes,  but  the  great 
increase  relatively  was  in  the  two 
classes  named.  I  doubt  i-f  there  was 
a  boy  or  girl  in  the  village,  outside  of 
church  relations,  that  was  not  tirged 
to  come  into  the  Sunday  school.  The 
banner  moved  on  to  victor}',  now  at 
the  head  of  Miss  Welthea  Tyler's  class 
and  then  at  the  head  of  Mr.  Ga3'"s 
class.  Such  enthusiasm  insured 
splendid  results.  The  number  of  en- 
rolled members  rose  to  429 — a  point, 
the  highest  that  had  been  reached  in 
the  history  of  the  school.  It  was  also 
under  Mr.  Hawle3''s  administration 
that  a  plan  was  inaugurated  of  sys- 
tematic giving  for  Home  and  Foreign 
missions,  which,  with  some  changes, 
continues  a  marked  feature  to-day. 

In  1880  Mr.  Seabury  S.  Gould  was 
elected  superintendent  and  served  till 
1897.  It  was  a  long  and  most  suc- 
cessful administration.  Mr.  Gould 
gave  largely  of  himself,  of  his  time 
and  means  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
the  school.  Personall}',  he  was  liighl}- 
fitted  for  the  work.  The  methods 
were  rendered  more  effective,  if  possi- 
ble; the  interest  was  deepened  b}' 
qualities,  that  drew  teacher  and 
scholar  in  close  touch  with  him. 
Genial  in  manner,  able  to  call  the 
scholars  bj'  name,  ready  with  a  kind 
word  for  every  boy  and  girl,  he  won  a 
hold  on  the  school  that  enabled  him 
to  direct  its  energj'  and  zeal  effective- 
ly. He  was  resourceful  in  suggestions 
that  kept  the  interest  alive  and  held 
the  teachers  and  classes  up  to  their 
best  efforts.  It  was  not  just  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  banner  contest,  but 
a  steady,  persistent  personal  influence 
that  was  transmitted  to  others,  eager 
and  lo5'al  like  himself,  that  was 
steadil}^  making  a  record.  ]\Ir.  Gould 
was  a  worker  in  and  out  of  the  Sun- 
day school  room.  On  meeting  boys 
and  girls  on  the  street,  he  would  stop 
and  talk  with  them,  and  if  he  found 
that  the}-  did  not  belong  to  anj-  Svm- 
day  school,  he  would  invite  them  to 


come  to  his  school  and  would  send 
out  members  of  the  lookout  committee 
to  inquire  about  them  and  bring  them 
in.  It  was  these  qualities  that  made 
his  superintendency  so  successful, 
carrying  the  membership,  as  appears 
from  the  records  of  the  session,  up  to 
460  -  a  point  that  luustbe  regarded  as 
phenomenally  high — indeed,  if  30U 
take  the  adult  membership  of  the 
church  as  the  line  of  gravit}',  it  was  a 
swing  of  the  pendulum  outward,  far 
beyond  the  point  that  could  be  sus- 
tained. Extraordinary  personal  work 
carried  it  there,  no  less  surprising 
than  the  fact  that  it  could  have  been 
held  at  so  high  a  mark  for  so  long  a 
time. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Carmer  succeeded  Mr. 
Gould  and  served  as  superintendent 
till  last  3-ear.  The  Sunday  school 
roll  was  about  100  less,  but  this  was 
a  tested,  live  roll  and  measured  up  to 
normal  conditions  During  this 
period  there  was  good  and  efficient 
work.  The  school  was  well  organized 
and  the  departments  well  conducted, 
and  with  the  more  liberal  scriptural 
aids  furni.shed  it  was  then  and  is  to- 
day better  prepared  than  ever  before 
to  give  the  3'oung  a  moral  and  religi- 
ous training. 

Mr.  John  S.  Gaj'  is  now  superin- 
tendent, just  entered  upon  his  admin- 
istration, with  eveiy  promise  of  mak- 
ing it  ver3'  successful. 

A  few  statistics  of  the  past  year 
will  not  be  without  interest.  The 
attendance  has  numbered  328.  The 
contributions  have  been  liberal,  en- 
abling the  school  to  give  to  the  work 
of  Home  and  Foreign  missions  some 
$78,  to  the  Board  of  Freemen  $1 1  and 
to  other  benevolent  purposes  some 
$30;  also  to  provide  fine  printed  pro- 
grams of  exercises,  responsive  and 
musical,  and  the  best  Sunda3'  school 
papers  and  lesson  aids  for  the  various 
classes,  and  still  hold  in  hand  a 
reserve  equal  to  any  ordinar}^  emer- 
genc3\  It  has  also  provided  for 
special  services  for  Christmas  and  for 
the  Sunda3'  school  rall3'  da3'  of  the 
year,  with  a  summer  picnic  outing  to 
our  lake. 

A  new  development,  however,  mjjst 
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not  be  overlooked,  for  in  part  it  was 
out  of  the  Sunday  school,  man}-  join- 
ing it,  and  to-dav  providiny-  for  the 
advanced  young'  men  of  the  Sunday 
school  a  higher  grade  of  instruction. 
This  was  the  creation  of  the  Tower 
Class,  originating  with  Rev.  H.  Grant 
Person,  under  whose  lead  and  inspira- 
tion it  grew  up  into  a  splendid  body 
of  some  65  young  men,  having  their 
own  organization,  arranging  their 
course  of  Bible  studj'  and  at  the  end 
of  each  j-ear  holding  a  banquet,  at 
which  able  speakers  address  them.  It 
is  a  fine  church  feature,  one  in  which 
we  all  take  pride  and  desire  to  see 
heartily  sustained  and  prospered. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  a  few 
words  regarding  the  spirit  and  work 
of  the  Sunday  school.  In  both 
respects  there  has  been  an  evolution. 
The  plan  of  Robert  Raikes  helped 
forward  two  results  :  First,  it  was  to 
seek  out  the  poor  and  destitute,  the 
homeless  and  churchless,  and  give 
them  moral  and  religious  instruction. 
It  was  a  grand  rescue  service  of  love 
and  has  become  to-daj'  a  part  of 
church  and  Sunday  school  dut}'.  In 
its  sfeU  considered  methods,  the  plan 
was  also  a  le.sson  to  the  church  of  the 
need  of  giving  to  the  children  of  its 
membership  a  more  careful  training, 
along  more  S3\stematic  and  helpful 
lines,  that  would  soon  prepare  them 
to  enter  the  church  service.  And  how 
splendidl3^  the  response  had  been  made 
to  the  call!  How  the  vSunda^-  school 
has  nobly  met  the  new  demands  upon 
it!  and  to  day  is  prepared  by  its 
superior  aids  to  be  of  help  not  only  to 
the  3'oung  but  to  those  advanced  in 
life. 

I  cannot  tell  yoii  of  the  vast  extent 
and  magnificent  work  of  this  organi- 
zation everj^where.  It  is  simply 
beyotid  words.  With  us,  on  this 
centennial  occasion,  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  think  of  our  Sunday 
school,  of  what  it  has  done,  of  the 
moral  and  religious  life  it  has  nour- 
ished and  strengthened,  of  the  hun- 
dreds who  have  come  up  out  of  it  into 
the  church,  far  more  than  closing  the 
ranks,  broken  by  those  who  have 
passed  on  to  their  rewards.     Indeed, 


it  is  this  inside  hifitory  that  appeals 
to  us,  this  new  inspiration,  this 
movement  of  youth  into  the  ranks  of 
service,  this  new  life  born  of  Christian 
thought  and  conviction,  ever  broader 
and  deeper,  one  in  purpose,  zeal  and 
faith,  constantl}'  reinforcing  and 
pressing  on  the  army  of  the  uew 
kingdom.  Think  of  it!  Listen!  and 
j'ou  will  catch  the  martial  note  that 
tells  of  glorious  things  in  the  past 
and  of  greater  things  to  come.  Look 
over  the  school  rolls  and  3^ou  will  be 
conscious  of  a  fragrance  of  sweet 
memor3'-,  mingling  with  the  trium- 
phant strain,  and  lingering  about  the 
names  of  those  who  labored  here  in 
the  da3'S  gone  133'! 

In  the  Sunday  school  there  must 
be  a  corps  of  competent,  lov'al  teach- 
ers. Earnest  and  faithful  work  is 
required.  I  suspect  that  few  outside 
appreciate  what  this  work  means. 
Almost  I  had  called  it  a  sacrifice,  but 
it  is  not  so.  In  its  reflex  action  there 
is  a  full  return,  a  sense  of  satisfaction 
I  hat  onU'  those  can  understand  who 
have  thrown  themselves  into  this 
loving  service.  Indeed  the  pleasure 
is  heightened  by  the  higher  quality 
of  work  the  teacher  is  prepared  to 
render,  in  consecjuence  of  the  aids 
furnished  him  of  scriptural  comment, 
exposition  and  ilhistration  from  the 
pens  of  the  brightest  scholars  of  the 
Bible.  At  hand,  on  ever3'  lesson 
study,  therfe  is  a  store  of  helpful, 
elevating  truth,  ample  for  the  old  and 
3'oung.  Enter  the  rooms  when  the 
Sunday  school  is  in  session.  Is  there 
not  a  Jaenediction  in  the  exercLses  of 
song,  response  and  prayer?  Look  at 
the  junior  dei)artment.  The  sight  of 
it  is  a  J03'.  The  little  boys  and  girls, 
with  their  trusting  and  bright  faces, 
are  a  vision  from  above.  Look  into 
the  other  departments — into  the  senior 
and  Tower  Classes,  and  3'ou  will  see 
3'Oung  people  engaged  in  the  study 
of  the  Word,  imbibing  therefrom  what 
is  going  to  true  character  and  will 
make  them  noble  men  and  women. 
Listen  to  what  they  are  sa3dng  and 
3-ou  will  realize  that  they  are  dealing 
with  questions  of  concern  to  you; 
maybe  they  are  talking  of  the  won- 
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derful  sermon  on  the  mount.  Indeed, 
the  words  of  the  great  Teacher  in  the 
temple,  on  the  wayside,  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  and  by  the  sea,  constitute 
a  body  of  truth,  sublime  and  inex- 
haustible, in  which  there  will  ever  be 
found  something  new,  refreshing  and 
elevating. 

Yes,  in  the  Sunday  school  parlors, 
in  the  work  and  spirit  pervading  it, 
there  is  a  "secret  pavilion  of  power,  " 
helpful,  uplifting  and  intent  on  the 
Master's  work.  This  being  so,  we 
appeal  to  you,  members  of  the  church, 
for  more  of  your  sympathy,  more  of 
your  presence  and  help  in  these 
rooms,  assured  that  there,  in  giving 
of  yourselves  to  others,  you  will  find 
a  rich  blessing  in  store  for  you.  The 
thought  has  a  peculiar  emphasis  to- 
day. We  are  entering  upon  a  new 
century.     The  old   volume  is  closed; 


its  pages  do  not  contain  all  that  we 
would  like  to  see  written  on  them, 
but  there  is  very  much  to  call  out  a 
feeling  of  gratitvide  and  praise.  To- 
day we  ask  ourselves,  what  shall  we 
write  in  the  new  volume?  Shall  it  be 
a  record  of  increased  power,  of  more 
effective  .service,  of  fresh  triumphs  of 
the  ingathering  of  many  into  the 
kingdom?  Do  you  not  all  respond, 
yes,  this  is  our  duty  and  privilege? 
Then  as  we  enter  upon  this  new 
period,  let  us  inscribe  upon  our 
banner,  "Better  Work  for  Christ," 
and  below  it  the  motto,  "All  the  chil- 
dren of  parents,  whether  members  of 
the  church  or  not,  into  the  Sunday 
school,  and  then  the  Sunday  school 
into  the  church,  into  those  active 
relations,  that  will  strengthen  and 
enables  us  to  contribute  our  full  share 
to  the  coming  victories  of  our  Lord." 


YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  MASS  MEETING 

f\t    <5    F».    m. 


Under  the  Auspices  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  in  the  Lecture  Room. 
E.  Viele,  President  of  the  Society,  Presiding. 


Miss  Mary 


Address  by  Rev.  William  T. 
Edds. 

Field  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State  Christian 
Etidcavor  Union 

"A  Century  of  Young  People 's  Work  " 
I  congratulate  myself  that  I  am  to 
have  the  privilege  this  evening  of 
representing  in  this  city  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Union  in  your  Centennial 
Celebration.  While  this  morning  it 
was  my  privilege  to  attend  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  Sunda}' school,  I  observe 
that  no  such  mention  is  made  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  society  because 
the  Christian  Endeavor,  even  in  the 
first  church,  has  not  yet  attained  to 
anything  like  its  first  hundred  years, 
but,  notwithstanding  this,  an  event  of 
this  character  has  a  certain  interest 
for  our  common  young  people's  work. 
If  we  were  to  look  back  to-night 
for  2000  years  I  would  have  to  confess 
in  this  presence  that  your  church  in 
the  last  hundred   years  has  been   for- 


tunate in  having  the  best  hundred 
years  of  the  2000.  More  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  last  hundred 
3'ears  than  in  the  previous  1900  years; 
and  then  again  as  I  look  into  the 
faces  to-night  of  those  young  persons 
who  only  remember  back  25  3'ears,  I 
can  congratulate  you  for  the  reason 
that  you  have  lived  in  the  best  25 
3ears  of  the  last  hundred  3'ears;  and 
if  I  again  were  to  address  a  little 
child,  who.se  memory  went  back 
scarce  five  years,  I  would  congratulate 
the  little  child  for  having  lived  in  the 
past  five  3'ears  of  the  past  25  3'ears, 
which  are  the  best  qiiarter  century  of 
the  past  hundred  5'ears.  So  3'ou  will 
see  the  time  we  are  living  in  is  the 
most  interesting  of  times.  It  is  a  time 
when  it  seems  there  is  opportunity 
on  every  hand,  when  we  may  look 
thankfully  upon  the  past  and  hope- 
fully into  the  future. 

We   congratulate  then  this  church, 
whose  guests  we  are,  and  this  Young 
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People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeav- 
or, whose  guests  we  are  this  hour, 
that  this  night  j-ou  look  back  upon  a 
century  of  church  work,  that  it  is 
your  privilege  to  enter  upon  the 
second  century  of  its  work,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
to  some  of  us  of  anything  connected 
with  this  interesting  occasion.  To 
have  lived  in  the  past  century,  of 
course,  was  something,  but  how  much 
more  it  will  be  to  live  in  the  century 
upon  which  we  have  entered. 

An  old  man  looking  upon  modern 
young  people's  movements  soliloqu- 
ized thus,  saying,  "When  I  was  a  boy, 
the  boys  were  of  no  account  and  now 
that  I  am  an  old  man,  old  men  are  of 
no  account.  Consequemtly  I  don't 
seem  ever  to  have  amounted  to  anj?- 
thing, "  This  shows  the  relative 
significance  of  the  young  people  in 
the  church  first  and  last.  At  first  the 
voung  people  were  ministered  unto 
and  now  they  minister  unto  us.  This 
is  the  changed  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Beecher  last  night  in  a  very 
interesting  way  spoke  about  the 
mission  of  the  school  and  the  academy 
of  the  old  time.  I  fancy  that  the 
historian  who  sets  his  hand  to  write 
the  history  of  the  academj^  in  Western 
New  York  will  find  a  beautiful  story 
ready  for  him.  Now,  just  a  little  in 
the  way  of  retrospect,—  I  suppose 
that  no  one  knew  in  1807  that  two  of 
our  most  beautiful  song  writers  or 
poets  were  born  that  year,—  Long- 
fellow and  Whittier.  The  other  day 
when  the  Lusitania  came  so  proudly 
into  New  York  harbor,  it  was  just 
about  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  Robert  Fulton's  Claremont  on  the 
Hudson  river.  Now  these  little  in- 
significant happenings  in  1807  have 
their  wonderful  fruitage  in  those 
volumns  of  poetry  that  look  down  from 
our  library  shelves,  in  the  facilities 
provided  for  our  wonderful  and  com- 
fortable transit.  I  suppose  the  little 
Whittier  and  the  little  Longfellow 
babies  were  just  about  as  interesting 
as  the  ordinary  baby  in  the  communi- 
ties where  they  are  born. 

Now,  we  look  at  ourj'oung  people's 


work.  I  suppose  that  from  the  be- 
ginning and  even  until  the  present 
hour,  nothing  can  be  said  of  young 
people's  work  that  will  eclipse  the 
ideal  of  the  old  Israelitish  home. 
Certain  things  were  to  be  taught  to 
their  children.  The  .stones  \yhich 
were  to  be  erected  were  only  to  incite 
their  questioning.  Those  stones  were 
set  as  monuments  of  that  mercy  of 
God  in  that  splendid  history  which 
they  had  made  under  the  guidance  of 
God  Almighty.  These  were  the 
things  which  were  to  arouse  the 
interest  of  their  children  and  when 
they  had  answered  their  children  they 
were  to  carry  them  down  to  their 
children.  In  other  words,  let  me  say 
that,  though  I  believe  in  our  modern 
young  people's  work,  though  I  have 
been  for  some  years  giving  my  tirne 
and  thought  very  largely  to  this 
work,  yet  I  want  to  confess  in  this 
presence  that  family  religion  and  the 
teaching  of  the  home  have  never  been 
improved  upon.  I  do  not  deprecate 
the  last  century  in  what  was  done  for 
the  young  people  and  for  the  children. 
I  do  not  deprecate  those  christian 
homes  where  the  Bible  and  hymn 
book  were  honored  and  where  every- 
thing in  many  of  them  centered 
around  the  public  place  of  worship, 

It  was  my  privilege  a  few  years 
ago  to  have  in  a  Presbyterian  parish 
an  old  fashioned  family,  living  three 
miles  and  a  little  more  from  the 
church.  One  of  the  institutions  of 
that  family's  life  was  the  wagon  in 
which  they  went  to  church.  The 
boys  used  to  tell  me  that  it  never 
began  to  ride  easily  until  it  had  thir- 
teen grown  persons  beside  children 
and  the  most  beautiful  thing  about 
the  old  wagon  was  that,  never  mind 
what  the  weather  luight  be,  it  always 
rode  up  to  the  church  for  the  11:00 
o'clock  service  with  just  as  many 
neighbors  as  could  be  enlisted.  That 
was  young  people's  work  with  a  ven- 
geance and  that  has  never  been  im- 
proved upon.  The  young  people's 
work  in  that  instance  provided  not 
only  for  the  children  of  one  home  but 
for  all  the  children  of  the  community 
that  could  be   brought  in  that  wagon 
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and  taken  to   morning  service  and  to 
Sunday  school. 

Now,  what  of  the  later  joung 
people's  work?  Let  me  say  that  we 
have  confessed  to  a  decline  of  family 
religion.  I  confess  that  I  do  not 
make  the  charge,  I  am  simply  echoing 
what  seems  to  be  the  condition. 
Now,  let  me  add  that  any  organized 
work  which  we  have  can  never  take 
the  place  of  that  which  we  have  lost. 
Let  me  farther  say  that  man}^  times 
the  difficulties  and  the  problems 
which  we  encounter  in  organized 
young  people's  work  were  prophesied 
in  the  decline  of  that  family  religion. 
I  would  not  speak  as  a  pessimist;  I 
cannot  very  well  for  the  reason  that  I 
am  constitutionally  an  optimist.  I 
cannot  speak  as  a  pessimist  for  this 
reason,  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  cele- 
bration that  calls  for  the  deepest 
feelings  and  the  mo.st  profound  hope- 
fulness. As  we  look  back  for  a  hun- 
dred years  I  desire  in  passing  to  call 
tip  the  things  which  were  most  prec- 
ious in  the  past  and  the  things  which 
need  greatest  emphasis  in  the  future.  I 
was  not  surprised  in  your  Sunday 
School  Celebration  because  I  was 
quite  prepared  for  it,  because  it  is  a 
condition  that  prevails  quite  gener- 
ally. The  attendance  upon  Sunday 
school  has  been  declining  for  ten 
years,  ;not  only  in  Seneca  Falls,  let  me 
say,  but  if  the  statistic  of  our  great 
churches  reveal  anything,  they  reveal 
the  sudden  loss  in  Sunday  school 
scholars,  not  only  in  one  church,  but 
practically  in  every  church.  Now, 
let  me  say  in  this  connection,  if  to- 
morrow we  were  to  go  down  to  the 
village  school  and  attend  its  sessions 
in  any  or  all  of  the  lower  grades,  I 
fancy  that  you  would  see  that 
it  was  not  because  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  children 
provided  for  our  Sunday  schools  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  church- 
es. I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  trouble  has  not  been  with 
the  raw  material  ready  for  our  hand 
but  there  has  been  some  trouble  with 
the  machine  that  has  been  working 
upon  this  raw  material.  Now  the 
modern   young  people's  work  to  my 


mind  indicates  this.  The  point  in 
the  Sunday  school  where  it  is  weakest 
is  in  the  teacher,—  the  trained  teacher 
who  will  take  a  class  and  love  it,  wear 
the  soles  of  her  shoes  out  going  after 
them.  It  was  ni}^  privilege  the  other 
Sunday  with  the  Christian  Endeavor 
hosts  journeying  to  Seattle  to  tarry 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies.  The  Chris- 
tian Endeavors  go  to  church  and  we 
did  that  Sunday  in  such  large  num- 
bers that  the  little  Presbyterian  church 
in  Ralph  Connor's  country  was 
quite  inadequate.  I  do  not  know 
what  other  churches  there  were  in  the  - 
communit}-;  we  only  knew  this  church 
and  we  made  toward  it  in  large 
numbers  I  remember  the  sermon 
was  by  a  substitute,  the  regular  pastor 
did  not  know  we  were  coming  and  he 
was  taking  a  vacation  that  day, 
— foolish  man,  I  thought,  but  he  could 
not  be  advised  up  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  of  just  what  movements  were 
taking  place  down  in  New  York  and 
New  England.  There  stood  in  the 
pulpit  a  stranger  and  although  his 
sermon  was  good,  the  feature  of  the 
morning  service  to  tne  was  when  Dr. 
Smith  Baker,  recentl}^  pastor  of  the 
Williston  church,  stood  up  to  address 
the  Endeavors  for  just  a  few  minutes. 
Dr.  Baker  gave  me  a  vision  that  I 
shall  never  forget.  He  said  when  he 
went  to  Williston  church  some  eight 
or  ten  years  ago,  that  he  took 
the  church  after  an  interval  of  a  year 
when  they  had  no  pastor.  He  asked 
one  of  the  brethren  how  it  was  that 
they  had  maintained  their  service 
during  the  year  and  he  was  assured 
that  they  had  little  trouble  in  that 
respect  for  the  reason  that  there  were 
forty  men  in  the  church  any  one  of 
whom  will  take  charge  of  a  prayer 
meeting.  Forty  men  who  will  take 
charge  of  a  prayer  meeting!  That 
waa  a  great  testimony,  a  testimony 
of  the  povv^er  of  Christian  Endeavor 
in  a  church  where  it  first  started, 
that  it  had  left  a  church  with 
forty  men  who  would  take  charge  of 
a  weekly  prayer  meeting.  I  know 
several  churches  that  have  not  forty 
men  who  would  come  out  to  a  prayer 
meeting      It   makes  me  think  of  an- 
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other  churcb,  the  very  antipodes  of 
this  one.  It  had  no  Christian  Hn- 
deavor  Society  for  various  reasons 
and  the  other  day  the  pastor  resigned, 
— resigned  discouraged  and  broken- 
hearted, and  his  excuse  for  resigning 
from  a  lucrative  position  when  he  had 
no  other  position  in  sight  was  this: 
"I  got  tired  of  going  to  a  prayer  meet- 
ing where  there  was  not  a  man, 
woman  or  child  to  take  part  in  the 
prayer  meeting. ' '  The  shame  of  that. 
It  is  in  a  church  of  nearly  live  hun- 
dred members. 

Now  let  me  go  back  to  my  idea  of 
young  people's  work.  They  used  to 
say  when  organized  joung  people's 
work  first  begun  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  something  like  this;  that  the 
young  people's  organization  would 
become  so  formidable  that  it  would 
be  like  that  sign  which  once  hung  on 
a  shop.  It  seems  that  a  father  had 
taken  his  son  into  partnershii^  in  his 
work  and  then  a  few  mornings  after- 
ward coming  down  to  his  work  the 
father  observed  this  sign  hanging 
over  the  door,  "John  Smith  and  his 
Father's  Shop."'  That  has  been  the 
criticism  so  man}'  times.  "Why,  these 
j'oung  people,  they  will  run  away 
with  the  church,  they  will  run  away 
with  the  deacons  and  the  elders. 
They  wnll  be  bossing  the  job  and  they 
will  have  it  all  in  their  ovrn  hands  " 
Now,  it  has  not  happened  in  that  way, 
but  the  young  people  s  work  has  been 
true  to  its  ideal.  It  has  provided 
something  that  the  church  wants,  oh, 
so  badly,  the  trained  Sundaj'  school 
teacher  and  it  will  train  Sunda}'  school 
teachers  in  increasing  numbers  for 
this  young  people's  work  is  only 
keeping  to  its  earliest  ideals.  Now, 
let  me  lay  out  in  straight  lines  two 
or  three  reasons  why  the  organized 
young  people's  work  has  been  so 
successful.  We  live  in  very  swift 
days.  It  was  only  the  day  before 
yesterdaj'  that  every  other  store  was 
selling  bicyles.  You  remember  the 
first  bicycle  you  ever  saw.  I  remem- 
ber when  I  wanted  one  of  those  high 
bicycles;  but  a  boy  in  school,  strain- 
ing every  wa}'  to  pay  necessary  ex- 
penses,   could    not    have  one,  and  I 


remember  one  day  when  I  saw  a  friend 
of  mine  in  a  bicycle  race  trailing 
along  behind  on  a  little  safety —  that 
was  only  the  da}'  before  yesterday. 
The  bic5'cle  came  in  and  all  the  men, 
women  and  children  were  riding 
them,  but  to  day  they  are  not.  In 
other  words  it  has  now  settled  down 
to  its  place,  useful  to  a  multitude  of 
people,  but  no  fad  and  only  a  com- 
paratively few  stores  are  selling  them. 
Only  the  other  day  one  of  the  best 
known  manufacturers  of  bicycles  of 
the  last  generation  went  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  There  is  no 
longer  any  demand  to  an}'  consider- 
able extent  for  bicycles  I  remember 
when  I  first  saw  an  automobile.  I 
drove  a  lior.se  for  ten  years  and  used 
to  say  that  horse  was  never  afraid  of 
anything  on  the  road,  but  I  .sold  the 
horse  before  he  ever  saw  an  automo- 
bile I  remember  a  little  Presbyterian 
church  where  once  through  the  mercy 
of  Ood  I  spent  a  very  pleasant  six 
years  pastorate,  I  remember  how  the 
people  used  to  come  to  church  in 
carriages  and  tie  their  teams  up  and 
down  the  streets.  I  was  there  the 
other  Sunday,  and  lo,  there  was  not 
five  minutes  of  that  day  that  there 
was  not  an  automobile  in  the  street 
and  it  made  such  a  difference.  Now, 
these  things,  I  say,  are  going  so 
swiftly,  they  are  having  their  age.  I 
don't  think  the  automobile  will  have 
its  day.  It  belongs  primarily  to  the 
rich  man.  I  decided  a  long  time  ago 
that  I  would  never  gH  the  craze  for  an 
automobile,  for  I  might  possibly  by 
strict  economy  for  a  long  time  stand 
the  initial  expense  of  a  secondhand 
one,  but  I  could  not  stand  the  expense 
of  keeping  it  in  commission.  So 
many  have  decided  in  that  way 
that  the  lich  man  has  a  monopoly 
of  it.  It  is  a  little  work  to  paddle 
a  bicycle  and  I  notice  that  particularly 
the  American  people  attack  things  at 
the  point  of  least  resistance.  There 
was  too  much  resistance  in  the  push- 
ing of  a  bicycle,  but  there  is  no  resist 
ance  in  riding  in  an  automobile  and 
so  I  look  for  the  automobile  to 
remain. 

Now,  about   organized   young  peo- 
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pie's  work.  It  came  up  and  went 
around  the  world  on  two  wings.  The 
one  wing  was  devotion  and  the  other 
wing  was  service.  Now,  tonight  if  I 
might  speak  of  that  century  which  as 
young  people  you  are  entering  in  your 
various  churches  we  might  sound  this 
note.  The  first  young  people's  organ- 
ization was  formed  in  a  church  in 
which  there  had  been  a  revival.  It 
was  formed  to  care  for  the  young 
people  who  had  recently  come  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  church.  Now, 
beloved,  don't  look  for  Christian  En- 
deavor to  thrive  in  the  atmosphere 
that  chills  the  life.  Remember  the 
first  society  grew  and  the  first  society 
sent  out  those  deep  influences  that 
prevail  around  the  world  because  it 
was  born  in  a  spiritual  atmosphere. 
So  I  say  first  then  for  the  century 
upon  which  you  have  entered,  this 
century  that  I  congratulate  you  that 
you  have  lived  to  see,  that  the  first 
thought  for  all  young  people's  work 
shall  be  a  deep  religious  devotion. 

A  friend  of  mine,  one  of  the  men  to 
whom  I  look  up,  is  a  teacher.  I 
have  considerable  many  books,  but 
I  think  when  I  count  the  men  at 
whose  feet  I  sit,  and  they  are  my 
teachers,  I  mean  five  men.  I  buy  all 
the  books  they  write.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  one  stands  at  the  head  of 
them  all,  and  the  change  which  came 
in  his  life  that  made  him  a  teacher 
and  the  power  that  he  is  in  the  king- 
dom, was  made  when  a  friend  said  to 
him  one  day,  "Will  you  tell  me  how 
you  pray."  He  said  he  could  not 
tell  how  he  prayed,  but  it  started  his 
thought  and  he  revised  his  prayer 
life  and  then  he  was  able  to  tell  him 
or  anyone  else  how  he  prayed. 

At  Seattle  the  other  day  there  was 
exhibited  a  little  Christian  Endeavor 
topic  card,  considerably  yellowed  by 
age.  It  was  quite  old.  The  story 
connected  with  it  was  like  this.  That 
little  topic  card  was  in  use  in  a  little 
church  in  the  northwest,  from  which 
six  members  had  gone  out  into  the 
world  preaching  tbe  gospel. 

When  I  say  to-night  that  the  ideal 
of  this  organized  young  people's  work 
was  a  deep  religious  devotion,    I  can- 


not say  that  the  ideal  has  been  uni- 
formly maintained. 

Now  let  me  come  just  a  little  closer. 
I  am  looking  into  the  faces  of  young 
people's  societies,  and  I  speak  onlj'  to 
them  when  I  say  that  it  is  the  pledge 
which  has  always  been  on  the  firing 
line  and  I  am  glad  of  it.  Some  times 
men  speak  to  me  against  the  pledge  as 
though  they  thought  I  would  be  glad 
to  take  it  back.  No,  it  is  on  the  fire- 
ing  line,  it  always  was  and  it  always 
will  be  on  the  firing  line,  or 
something  that  is  like  it.  Now, 
just  a  look  at  it.  "I  promise  to 
read  my  Bible  and  to  pray  every  day;" 
The  promise  runs  that  we  make  it  the 
rule  of  our  lives  and  some-times  the 
omission  confirms  the  rule.  There 
may  have  been  reasons  why  5'ou 
omitted  it  to  da}^  — I  do  not  know. 
You  break  the  rule  if  you  omit  it  day 
after  day.  Can  you  not  at  this 
moment  feel  how  it  is  under  the  spirit 
of  that  pledge  you  read  your  Bible 
and  pray?  That  is  just  a  suggestion 
and  was  the  first  point  of  these  or- 
ganized bodies. 

The  next  ideal  was  service  for  all 
and  all  for  service.  The  ideal  societj^ 
has  several  committees,  no  matter  how 
many,  bvit  all  its  members  on  some 
committee, — service  for  all  and  all  for 
service. 

I  have  a  friend,  who  is  an  Episcopal 
Rector,  who  asked  me  one  day, 
"Don't  you  find  that  Christian  En- 
deavor work  makes  precocious  Chris- 
tians?" I  did  not  answer  my  friend 
and  we  talked  about  something  else. 
I  do  not  think  the  danger  he  had  in 
his  mind  has  ever  been  realized.  We 
will  go  back  to  the  last  prayer  meet- 
ing we  attended.  I  used  to  wonder 
when  I  was  pastor  and  had  such 
trouble  with  people  going,  if  I 
would  go  if  I  were  not  paid  for  it. 
Of  course,  as  pastor,  I  was  paid  to 
go  to  praj^er  meeting.  I  might  be 
one  of  four  or  five  men  there,  but  I 
was  paid  to  be  there.  I  used  to  won- 
der if  I  would  go.  Whenever  I  have 
a  chance  I  go, — I  love  the  place  and 
the  atmosphere.  I  started  to  a.sk, 
however,  what  do  you  remember  that 
was  said  in  the  last  prayer  meeting 
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you  attended?  I  tell  you  what  I  re- 
nieuiber,  I  remember  \vhat|l  said 
myself.  Now  don't  misunderstand 
me;  it  was  not  because  I  said  some- 
thing better  than  anyone  else  said, 
but  I  thought  something  concerning 
the  topic  and  then  I  expressed  it  and 
retained  it.  The  jisychologist  says 
there  must  be  no  impression^without 
expression.  Would  young  people  be 
precocious  if  we  encourage  them  in 
thinking  and  meditating  upon  that 
topic  and  then  expressing  some 
thought  upon  that  topic  No,  the 
psj'chologist  says  there  must  be  no 
impression  without  expression. 

The  third  emphasis  is  fellowship 
with  fidelity.  I  believe  to-night  we 
are  not  building  denominations. 
There  is  scarcely  a  month  goes  by  but 
what  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  denominations  or  a 
movement  toward  their  reduction. 
We  have,  I  think,  on  the  whole  too 
man3'.  We  have  as  someone  says, 
300  denominations.  I  think  300  are 
too  manj%     If  the  300  might  become 


100,  I  fancy  that  no  truth  would  be 
abrogated.  I  suppose  that  I  am  a 
Congregationalist.  I  am  not  sure 
that  after  my  vSunday  evening  in  a 
Presbyterian  church,  I  will  be  any 
less  a  Congregationalist.  In  Seattle 
I  met  representatives  of  50  societies 
in  Methodist  churches,  and  I  believe 
these  noble  men  and  women  were 
stronger  in  their  zeal  for  Methodism 
on  their  way  from  Seattle  than  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Seattle.  There 
is  a  possibility  of  fellowship  without 
any  decrease  of  our  fidelity  because 
the  things  which  we  believe,  the 
things  which  we  hold  in  common  are 
infinitely  greater  than  the  things 
about  which  there  is  some  disagree- 
ment. 

Now,  my  dear  friends,  I  congratu- 
late you  with  myself  that  we  can 
share  the  exercises  of  this  hundredth 
anniversary.  We  are  facing  that 
century  which  we  have  entered  upon 
with  a  splendid  unity  and  looking 
up  to  our  Divine  leader  let  us  go 
on    to  splendid  victory. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  FORMER  PASTORS 

StandsL-y,     SeptemlOer    :2:2,     at     7  :^0     F".     /V\. 


Rev.  WilHam  P.  Schell,  Presiding. 


Address  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Krum, 
D.  D.,  Pastor   I865-J879. 

Kector  £pisco/>a!  Church,  Ottaii'u,  Kansas. 

"The  Building  of  the  Church.  " 

Your  committee  on  program  has  de- 
sired me  to  speak  to-night  on  "The 
Building  of  the  Church  "  Of  course, 
they  mean  that  I  shall  give  its  unwrit- 
ten history.  As  I  attempt  to  do  this  I 
wish  there  were  something  like  a 
screen  placed  between  us  that  would 
hide  lue  altogether  from  your  sight, 
while  only  the  facts  should  be  placed 
before  your  eyes. 

But  before  I  begin  I  want  to  con- 
gratvdate  you  that  you  celebrate  in 
this  formal  manner  the  centennial  of 
this  church.  Such  histories  should 
not  be  left  to  perish   or  be  forgotten, 


but  should  be  gathered  up  and  pre- 
served for  the  generations  to  come.  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  a 
part  in  these  services.  And  I  want  to 
express  my  sincere  desire  that  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  prosperit}'  may  be 
enjoyed  by  this  church  down  to  the 
latest  day  of  its  life.  My  prayer  is,. 
"Peace  be  within  thy  walls  and  pros- 
perity within  thy  palaces;  for  m}-^ 
brethren  and  companions'  sake,  I 
will  now  say,  peace  be  within  thee." 
The  pastorate  of  this  church  was 
offered  me  in  the  year  1863.  but  I  had 
good  sense  enough,  or  grace  enough 
was  given  me,  to  decline  it.  I  had 
been  in  the  ministry  only  a  short 
time.  Like  Goldsmith's  village  pas- 
tor, "Remote  from  Towns,"  I  had 
been  running  m}'  race,  and  I  felt  that 
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I  was  too  raw  for  the  work  of  such  a 
church  in  such  a  place;  or,  as  we 
would  say  out  in  Kansas,  I  did  not 
think  I  was  big  enough  tor  the  job. 

For  the  next  two  years  the  church 
did  not  have  a  settled  pastor.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Ansel  D.  Eddy,  before  that 
of  Chicago,  was  its  stated  supply  a 
part  of  the  time  and  professors  of 
Auburn  Theological  Seminary  filled 
the  pulpit  the  rest.  Then  the  call  to 
me  was  renewed.  I  must  have  thought 
better  of  myself  then,  for  I  accepted 
it  and  began  my  work  as  pastor  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  October,  1865. 

I  found  here  156  communicants. 
On  that  Sunday  afternoon,  for  the 
first  time,  together,  we  observed  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but 
never  again  in  the  afternoon.  From 
that  time,  whenever  it  occurred,  it 
was  a  part  of  the  morning  service,  as 
it  should  be,  because  the  purpose  of 
this  Sacrament  is  not  only  to  bestow 
grace  upon  those  who  receive  it,  but 
also  they  who  do  that  "do  show  the 
Lord's  death"  as  the  way  of  life  to  a 
sinful  world  "till  He  come.  " 

Of  that  company,  almost  all  have 
passed  over  to  the  majorit3\  A  few 
of  us  remain  who  are  counting  the 
days,  at  the  close  of  one  of  which  we 
hope  to  join  "The  General  Assembly 
and  Church  of  the  First  Born  which 
are  written  in  Heaven"  and  to  gather 
together  at  "The  Marriage  Supper  of 
the  Lamb." 

I  found  here,  also,  a  substantial 
church  building.  The  basement  was 
of  stone  and  contained  the  lecture 
and  prayer-meeting  room,  which  was 
also  used  for  the  Sunday  school.  The 
walls  above  were  of  brick  and  con- 
tained the  main  audience  room.  It 
would  seat  about  three  hundred. 

The  elders  of  the  church  were 
Charles  H.  Hale,  Cornelius  Hood, 
Charles  Crane  and  Jerome  B.  Wygant. 
The  trustees  were  William  F.  Wil- 
liams, Henry  Wisewell,  S.  S.  Gould, 
Jerome  B.  Wygant  and  George  W. 
Mead.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school  was  Robert  G.  Smith. 

I  began  my  work  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  young  man.  The  peo- 
ple began  to  take  a  fresh  interest  in 


the  work  of  the  church.  Somehow 
the  congregations  grew  larger.  The 
Sunday  school  increased  in  numbers 
and  was  taken  from  the  lecture  room 
below  to  the  audience  room  above. 

The  church  was  financed  by  the 
annual  rental  of  pews.  The  plan  was 
this:  An  assessment,  equalized  ac- 
cording to  their  location,  was  put 
upon  the  pews  and  then  they  were 
sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidders 
above  the  assessment.  As  the  con- 
gregation grew  larger,  two  and  some- 
times three  families  would  form  a 
trust  and  rent  the  same  pew.  Some- 
times the  bidding  at  these  House  of 
God  auctions  was  very  spirited.  I 
remember  one  young  man,  who  had 
passed  through  a  great  sorrow,  from 
the  death  of  his  wife,  a  most  accom- 
plished young  woman,  wished  to 
retain  the  pew  he  had  been  occupy- 
ing, and  it  was  bid  up  on  him  until 
he  had  to  pay  nearly  $150  above 
the  assessment  for  the  privilege. 
There  was  something  pathetic  about 
it.  The  whole  business  was  horrid, 
but  it  helped  to  strengthen  a  feeling 
that  had  sprung  up  that  if  the  church 
was  to  make  any  further  growth  it 
luust  have  larger  quarters  lor  its  sei- 
vices.  But  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  about  how  this  should  be  ac- 
complished. There  were  some  who 
wanted  to  build  an  addition  to  the 
rear  of  the  old  building  in  the  form  of 
a  cross.  But  this  would  give  only 
temporary  relief  and  there  would  be 
nothing  attractive  about  it.  Others 
wanted  a  new  building  that  would 
furnish  ample  room  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  that  would  have  some 
architectural  merit.  I  had  the  am- 
bition of  a  young  man  and  was 
strenuous  in  my  desire  for  a  new 
church.  And  both  you  and  I  are 
glad  to-night  that  I  was. 

When  Robert  G.  Smith  removed  to 
Waterloo,  Charles  A.  Hawley  was 
made  the  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day school.  Under  his  direction  it 
made  still  further  growth.  I  said  to 
him  'one  day,  "Mr.  Hawley,  let's 
build  a  new  church."  He  was  a 
pessimist  and  answered,  "You  can't 
doit,"     I  said,    "I  feel  sure  we  can.  " 
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He  asked,  "How?"  I  said,  "Let's 
make  the  Sunday  school  .so  large  that 
the  church  can't  hold  it  "  His  con- 
version was  as  sudden  as  that  of  St. 
Paul,  and  he  said,  "We'll  try  it." 
And  we  did  that  very  thinj::.  I  say 
ive,  but  I  had  a  very  small  part  in  it. 
I  simply  did  the  preachin<i:  and  talk- 
ing it  up.  But  I  will  tell  you  who 
had  a  very  large  part  in  it— they  were 
Mrs.  Hannah  aould,  Mrs.  Laura  Gay, 
the    JMisses    Charlotte    and    Welthea 


enlist  in  that  body.  Altogether,  the 
Sunda}-  school  made  the  building  oi 
a  new  church  an  imperative  necessity. 
It  began  to  take  form  and  shape 
when  subscriptions  for  about  $19,000 
were  obtained.  A  building  committee 
was  appointed.  Archimedes  Russell, 
an  architect  of  Syracuse,  was  engaged 
to  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for 
a  building  not  to  cost  over  $25,000. 
We  limited  him  absolutely  to  $30,000 
for  the  completed  building. 


Rev.  J.  D.  Krum. 


Tyler,  Miss  Anna  Henion,  Miss  Helen 
Hawley,  Mrs.  Caroline  Lester,  Miss 
Ella  A.  Crane,  Albert  S.  Gay,  Mrs. 
Krum,  the  faithful  and  efficient  Sun- 
day school  teachers,  and  above  all, 
Mr.  Hawley,  the  Sunday  school 
superintendent,  who  planned  their 
work  and  guided  and  led  them  in 
it.  The  teachers'  meetings  of  that 
time,  led  by  Mr.  Hawlej',  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Every  teacher  was  a 
recruiting  officer   to   get  scholars  to 


The  Rev.  Reuel  Taylor  was  a  re 
tired  Methodist  minister,  whose  home 
was  at  Newark,  in  Wayne  county. 
When,  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his 
voice,  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  up 
the  work  of  building  human  souls 
into  the  spiritual  temple  that  is  rising 
by  day  and  night  to  the  praise  and 
glory  of  Christ,  be  devoted  himself  to 
building  houses  of  God  in  which  hu- 
man souls  could  worship.  He  was  a 
godly  man  and  a  first-class   builder. 
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In  some  way  I  learned  that  he  was  at 
work  on  a  church  on  the  other  side  of 
Cayuga  lake.  Very  early  one  June 
morning  I  started  with  Mrs.  Krum  to 
find  him.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
drive  through  the  beautiful  lake 
scenery  to  Kidders  Ferry.  There  we 
crossed  the  lake  and  drove  on  to  Free- 
ville,  where  we  found  Mr.  Taylor.  I 
had  an  interview  with  him  and  accom- 
plished my  purpose.  We  reached  home 
late  in  the  evening,  having  made  a 
journey  of  over  sixty  miles. 

In  a  few  days  Mr.  Taylor  came  here 
and  after  careful  examination  of  the 
plans,  offered  to  take  the  contract  for 
building  the  church  for  $34,000. 

In  such  a  work  as  that  there  are 
sometimes  tragic  features  and  some- 
times humorous  ones.  Here  was  one 
of  the  tragic  ones.  We  had  a  certain 
amount  of  money  and  we  needed  seve- 
ral thousand  dollars  more.  My  own 
future,  which  meant  very  little,  and 
the  future  of  the  church,  which  meant 
a  great  deal,  were  in  the  balance.  It 
was  a  real  crisis.  To  meet  it,  the 
subscribers  were  called  together. 
They  met  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
old  church  I  went  to  the  meeting 
filled  with  anxiety  but  I  believed 
hard.  Additional  subscriptions  were 
made  and  after  full  discussion  it  was 
decided  to  go  on  with  the  work,  and 
on  the  first  day  of  July,  1871,  the 
contract  was  let  to  Mr.  Taylor  for 
$34,000.  and  to  include,  also,  all  the 
material  in  the  old  building  that  was 
fit  for  use  in  the  new  one. 

There  was  about  this  time  what 
.seemed  to  me  a  quiet  but  fine  play  of 
humor  of  which  the  author  was 
wholly  unconscious.  A  man  who 
was  not  a  church  member  had  at  first 
subscribed  $500.  In  our  need  I 
went  for  him  again  and  he  gave  me 
$200  more.  I  went  for  him  a  third 
time  and  he  subscribed  |ioo,  and, 
as  he  did  so,  he  said,  with  a  far  away 
look,  "I'm  sorry  I  ever  got  religion." 

The  last  service  in  the  old  church 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  the  2nd  of 
July,  187 1.  My  text  that  evening 
was  from  Ex.  33:15.  "If  thy  presence 
go  not  with  me  carry  us  not  up 
hence." 


Very  soon  the  work  of  taking  down 
the  old  building  was  completed  and 
work  on  the  new  one  was  in  progress. 
The  mason  work  was  done  by  James 
Hamlin  of  Cayuga.  The  limestone 
for  the  foundation  came  from  the 
quairies  of  Mr.  Jacob  P.  Chamberlain 
south  of  the  town.  The  sandstone  for 
the  trimmings  came  from  McDermott 
&  Co.  of  Cleveland,  O.  The  brick 
were  furnished  by  Sidney  Watkins  of 
this  place  The  black  walnut  for  the 
pews,  the  Indiana  ash  for  the  wains- 
coting and  ceiling  and  the  oak  for 
the  cathedral  doors  were  bought  from 
a  lumber  company  in  Buffalo.  The 
slate  for  the  roof  was  obtained  di- 
rectly from   the  quarries  in  Vermont. 

The  work  was  so  far  advanced  that 
the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  12th 
of  September,  1871.  At  that  service, 
Dr.  Wood  of  Geneva  offered  prayer 
and  Dr.  Gridley  of  Waterloo  and 
Charles  A.  Hawley  of  this  place  made 
addresses.  Among  ihe  clergy  present 
was  the  Rev.  Bernard  McCool,  pastor 
of  the  Catholic  church  in  this    place. 

This  year  was  a  verj'  tr3ing  one 
for  us  all.  For  the  first  six  months 
our  services  were  held  in  the  Daniels 
Opera  House— since  destro3'ed  by 
fire — afterward  in  a  hall  in  the 
Phoenix  block,  the  use  of  which  was 
given  us  by  INIr.  Albert  Jewett.  For 
m3'seif.  there  was  sermon  making 
under  difficulties  for  I  had  no  settled 
place  for  a  study.  I  had  the  hardest 
work  to  keep  the  congregation  to- 
gether, for  they  were  as  sheep  with- 
out a  told,  which  is  as  bad  as  being 
without  a  shepherd.  I  had  hard  work 
to  keep  the  people  from  being  dis- 
couraged and  to  keep  them  from 
knowing  it  when  I  was  And  I  had 
to  hold  myself  ready  to  answer  any 
call  that  might  be  made  upon  me  that 
the  work  might  not  be  delajed. 

I  remember  well  one  incident.  The 
brick  work  was  well  under  wa)'.  I 
had  arranged  to  exchange  Sunday 
services  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour 
of  Trumansburg,  33  miles  from  here. 
As  I  drove  by  the  church  on  my  way 
on  Saturday  morning  the  builder 
stopped  me  and  told  me  there  was 
delay  in   getting  the  sandstone   and 
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that  I  must  start  for  Cleveland  on  the 
first  train  Monday  morning.  I  kept 
my  engagement— preached  morning 
and  evening — and  then  started  for 
home  It  is  said  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  "a  horse  is  a  vain 
thing  for  safety.  "  I  had  two  horses. 
It  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  I 
ever  saw.  I  trusted  m}'  safet}-  to  my 
team  and  I  reached  home  about  two 
o'clock  Mouda}-  morning.  At  nine 
o'clock  I  was  on  my  wa}-  to  Cleveland. 

There  was  no  Empire  State  or 
Twentieth  Century  train  at  that  time, 
but  I  reached  Cleveland  on  Tuesday, 
saw  the  McDermotts,  made  some 
energetic  remarks  to  them  and  was 
back  here  Thursday  morning.  For 
that  time,  the  journey  was  lightning 
fast.  ( 

It  was  when  the  building  was  en- 
closed that  the  climax  of  our  troubles 
was  reached  The  mone}'  was  all  used 
up  and  the  building  was  far  from 
completion.  It  was  no  fault  of  the 
Iniilder,  but  like  myself,  the  architect 
liad  an  ambition,  and  had  given  us 
plans  lai'ger  and  more  elaborate  than 
we  had  called  for.  But  we  were  not 
to  be  put  in  the  class  of  the  man  "who 
began  to  build  but  was  not  able  to 
finish."  We  got  another  loan  and 
the  work  went  on.  The  lecture  room 
was  first  finished  and  for  the  next 
six  months  our  services  were  held 
there.  Then  the  whole  work  was 
completed,  and  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1S73,  the  church  was  dedicated.  At 
the  service  Dr.  Charles  Havvley  of 
Auburn  made  the  invocation.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Canandaigua 
read  selections  of  Scripture;  Charles 
A.  Hawley  made  an  address  at  the 
close  of  which,  in  behalf  of  the  Trus- 
tees, he  presented  the  church  to  the 
pastor  for  dedication  and  gave  him 
the  keys.  The  formal  dedication  of 
the  church  was  by  the  pastor.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  K-Wood  of  Geneva  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer.  Dr.  Anson  J.  Up- 
son of  Albany  preached  the  dedication 
sermon  from  the  words,  "Thy  way, 
O  God,  is  in  the  sanctuary."  The 
benediction  was  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Willers  of  Varick. 

The   rattsic   at  the   dedication    was 


the  Doxology,  the  anthem,  "O  Pray 
for  the  Peace  of  Jerusalem,"  and  the 
hymns  beginning: 

■'Glorious  things  of  lliee  are  spoken" 
"From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows." 
"I  love  thy  Kingdom,  Lord." 

M^^  first  service  in  the  new  church 
was  on  the  next  Sundaj^  the  19th  of 
January,  and  ni}'  sermon  was  on  the 
text,  "This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  great  South 
African,  with  powers  of  mind  trained 
in  the  University  and  in  the  school  of 
practical  life,  weighed  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  being  of  God  and  those 
against  it;  and  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  those  in  favor  of  His 
being  were  at  least  as  many  and  as 
strong  as  those  against  it.  So  he  had 
only  a  defective  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being.  But  then  he  had  the  strong- 
est possible  belief  and  it  led  him  to 
form  the  most  colossal  plans,  one  of 
which  was  to  endow  scholarships  in 
Oxford  University  for  the  education 
of  3'oung  men  outside  of  England,  the 
first  fruits  of  which  43  young  men 
from  our  own  country  and  60  from 
other  lands  are  reaping  to  day,  and 
the  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
enrich  the  world  as  long  as  time  lasts 

But  we  had  at  that  time  such  a 
strong  faith  in  the  perfect  God  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
after  eighteen  months  of  toil  and  self 
denial  and  the  joj'  of  sacrifice  it  open- 
ed to  us  the  doors  of  this  church 
where  we  found  once  more  a  spiritual 
home.  It  is  such  a  faith  in  such  a 
God  that  is  going  to  give  the  world 
to  Christ  for  his  possession  some  day. 

In  his  address  at  the  dedication  ser- 
vice, your  Mr.  Hawley  said  one  thing 
that  touched  a  very  tender  place  in 
my  heart  and  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  After  recounting  the  difficul- 
ties through  which  we  had  passed,  he 
said:  "And  through  them  all  our 
pastor  has  never  lost  hope.  " 

The  bell  that  called  us  to  those  first 
services  was  placed  in  the  tower  by 
the  firm  of  bell  founders  Meneely  & 
Kimberly  of  Troy,  but  it  soon  became 
known  that  there  was  a  defect  in  it. 
Like  the  bells  which  God  has  hung 
in  the   human  soul,  it   was   jangled, 
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and  out  of  tune.  That  firm  of  honor- 
able men  took  it  down  and  put  in 
its  place  the  present  one  which  has 
now  for  thirty-four  years  been  calling 
you  to  the  worship  of  God's  house. 

I  suppose  that  in  all  this  Herbert 
Spencer  would  have  seen  only  human 
hands  working  out  the  plans  of  human 
minds.  Kipling  says — and  I  can  for- 
give him  for  a  great  deal  of  his  in 
tolerable  nonsense  for  saying  it — that 
"Spencer's  philosophy  deals  with  our 
insides  from  the  point  of  view  of  men 
who  have  no  stomachs.  "  His  creed 
is  very  simple,  it  has  onh'  three 
articles:  "ist,  There  is  no  God.  2nd, 
Men  have  no  .souls.  3rd,  There  is 
no  hereafter." 

But  the  humble  Christian  will  see 
through  a  truer  and  clearer  light  in  it 
all,  the  hand  of  God  working  out  the 
purpose  of  the  divine  mind  to  give 
you  a  church  that  would  be  equal  to 
your  wants  for  many  long  3ears  and 
that  would  be  as  fitting  as  any  build- 
ing made  with  hands  can  be  for  the 
worship  of  "the  high  and  lofty  One 
who  inhabiteth  eternitj',  whose  name 
is  Holy,"  and  who  declares  "I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  lofty  place,  with  him. 
also,  that  is  of  a  contrite  heart  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  humble  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  one.  " 

And  now  may  God  the  Father,  God 
the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Cihost 
keep,  defend  and  preserve  this  church; 
to  Him  be  glor3'  and  dominion  for- 
ever and  ever.     Amen. 


Address  by  Rev.  L.  H.  Morey^ 
Pastor  1 880- 1 888. 

San  Aniflnio,  Texas. 

"The   Grace   Possible  is   a   Grievous 

Church  Debt." 

I  want  to  ease  your  minds  by  the 
announcement  that  although  I  have 
come  more  than  1600  miles  to  give  this 
address,  I  am  not  going  to  weary 
3'^our  patience  with  a  correspondingly 
long  one. 

The  pastor  has  already  intimated 
that  some  explanation  of  my  subject, 
may  be  appropriate:  "The  grace  pos- 


sible in  a  church  debt."  The  very 
idea  of  debt  is  so  obnoxious  to  script- 
ture  and  to  Christian  teaching  gener- 
alh',  that  you  might  almost  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  by  the  wording  of  my 
subject,,  that  there  is  an  apology  or 
possibly  an  excuse  for  such  a  thing 
as  debt.  Whether  it  be  the  indivi- 
dual or  corporation,  whether  it  be  in 
religious  or  secular  affairs,  the  more 
people  and  institutions  keep  away 
from  debt,  the  better  off  they  are 
always.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  prudent 
man  in  money  affairs,  and  he  had  the 
right  principle,  which,  if  it  could  be 
universally  adopted,  would  revolu- 
tionize the  world  morally,  financiall}', 
and  perhaps  otherwise.  His  principle 
in  life  was  — "Pay  as  you  go." 

We  have  just  heard  the  thrilling 
stor}'  of  the  erection  of  this  splendid 
edifice.  The  building  itself  is  still  a 
monument, and  built  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Dr.  Krum,  may  I  venture 
the  pun,  that  it  is  not  a  crumb  of  a 
monument  eitlier,  to  the  honor  of 
those  who  devised  and  executed  it. 

We  have  no  doubt,  and  indeed  it 
has  been  made  plain,  that  their  in- 
tentions were  all  in  good  faith,  to  pre- 
sent a  magnificent  gift  to  the  Lord, 
free  and  untrammeled,  but  the  plans 
of  mice  and  men  sometimes  fail  to 
come  out  right,  and  their  plans  failed 
in  this,  as  we  have  been  told.  There 
was  left  upon  the  church  a  debt, — a 
house  given  to  the  Lord,  with  a 
mighty  strong  rope  attached  to  it,  to 
pull  it  back  wheii  the  time  came. 

I  had  the  honor  in  the  later  part  ot 
1S79  to  l)ecome  prospective  pastor  of 
this  church,  and  came  down  to  visit 
it;  and  among  other  things,  I  in- 
cjuired  about  the  financial  condition 
of  the  church.  A  prominent  member 
said  there  was  a  debt  of  something 
like  $9,000  or  $10,000,  on  account  of 
building,  but  that  it  need  be  no  ob- 
stacle whatever,  as  he  declared  that 
the  congregation  was  abundantly  able 
to  get  it  out  of  the  wa}',  and  it  would 
not  obstruct  the  work  of  the  minister. 
I  went  back  contented,  and  soon  receiv- 
ed the  call  to  the  pastorate.  Not  long 
after  being  on  the  ground,  I  learned 
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to  my  ainazemeut  that  the  debt  was 
over  $20,000.  Well,  1  confess  to 
you,  that  staggered  me.  It  seemed 
like  the  limitless  plains  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  through  which  1  traveled 
the  other  day,  and  I  said,  as  I  came 
through  on  the  train  —  "What  under 
the  sun  can  man  ever  do  with  a 
country  like  that?" — and  v.hat  under 
the  sun  could  we  do  with  a  debt  like 
that? 

Well,  I  found  a  Board    of  Trustees 
who  were  in  entire  sympathy  with  the 


should  have  the  subject  brought  up 
in  our  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and 
this  we  did,  and  even  now  a  wave  of 
anuiseuient  sweeps  over  mj'  mind,  as 
1  remember  that  prayer  meeting,  be- 
cause there  were  people  there  who  al- 
most never  failed  to  take  part  in  the 
meeting,  but  were  silent  that  night. 
Then  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  is  here  to-night,  sug- 
gested that  the  minister  should  preach 
about  it,  that  the  congregation  might 
be  made    ac(iuainted    with    the   facts. 


Rev.  L.  H.  Morcy. 


thought  of  the  burcTfen,  because   their 
names  appeared  on  the  notes. 

I  was  glad  they  were  worried,  be- 
cause I  was,  and  I  wanted  .somebody 
to  S5"mpathize  with  me;  so  I  found  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  any  feasible  proposition  offered 
for  getting  the  burden  out  of  the  \i^.\. 
We  began  to  survey  the  methods  open 
for  relieving  ourselves  Various  plans 
and  methods  were  suggested.  One 
of  them  was   the   suggestion  that  we 


He  did  preach  seven  consecutive  ser- 
mons on  "Church  Debt,  "  and  the  last 
Sunday  morning,  his  text  was — "I 
will  not  take  that  which  is  thine  for 
the  Lord,  nor  offer  burnt  ofTerings 
without  cost  " 

He  tried  to  show  that  every  busi- 
ness transaction  between  man  and 
God  ought  to  be  as  fair  and  honest 
as  the  business  transactions  between 
man  and  man,  and  not  such  a  trans- 
action as  the  gift  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 


hira,  in  which  apart  of  the  price  was 
withheld.  It  was  pretty  blunt  talk, 
and  I  did  not  know  how  it  would  be 
taken.  Possibly  it  might  be  the  last 
sermon  I  would  preach  here,  but  the 
following  week,  four  separate  men, 
as  if  by  concert  of  action,  met  me 
on  the  street,  and  without  exception, 
said  almost  the  same  thing — "Mr. 
Morey,  if  you  will  quit  preaching 
'church  debt, '  we  will  pay  it.  "  I  was 
glad  to  quit,  because  I  thought  I  had 
a  better  mission  than  to  preach  church 
debt.  Debt  is  surely  one  of  the  sins 
to  preach  about,  but  the  average 
minister  would  rather  face  almost  anj^ 
other  sin. 

We  had  a  good  strong  force  of  men 
to  work  with  in  those  days,  as  you 
have  now,  and  we  began  in  earnest  to 
organize  canvassing  committees. 
They  were  men  of  brain,  tact,  heart, 
and  courage.  They  could  not  be  set 
down  or  driven  back. 

Pardon  me,  but  may  I  tell  a  story  ? 
Its  one  that  I  heard  years  ago  from 
the  lips  of  the  Sairited  John  Hall  of 
Fifth  Ave.,  who  protested  that  he 
could  not  vouch  for  the  trutli  of  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  repeat  it  right 
here. 

A  minister  was  traveling  about 
Scotland,  or  a  part  of  it,  on  some 
benevolent  mission,  and  after  a  long 
day's  tramp,  he  came  to  the  house  of 
some  titled  dignitary,  and  sought 
lodging  for  the  night.  The  owner  of 
the  house  met  him,  and  said:  "I  am 
sorry,  sir,  but  we  can't  accommodate 
you  as  our  house  is  full,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  room,  and  that  is  the 
haunted  room.  "  Baronial  castles  were 
never  complete  in  those  days,  with- 
out a  haunted  room.  The  minister, 
however  replied:  "All  right  sir,  if 
you  will  let  me  stay,  I'll  sleep  in  that 
room.  I  never  yet  saw  the  ghost  I 
was  afraid  of  ' ' 

It  got  to  be  known  among  the 
guests,  at  the  supper  table,  that  the 
minister  was  to  sleep  in  the  haunted 
room,  and  their  eyes  were  opened  in 
amazement,  as  they  looked  upon  him. 

As  the  hour  to  retire  drew  near,  the 
minister  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to 
his  room.     A  servant  was  sent  with  a 


lighted  candle,  to  show  him  to  the 
fated  room.  As  the  door  was  opened, 
the  candle  was  slipped  into  the  hand 
of  the  guest,  and  the  servant  ran 
through  the  corridor  to  get  as  far  away 
as  he  could,  while  the  man  entered. 

In  the  morning,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  breakfast  table,  apparently 
safe  and  sound,  and  began  his  break- 
fast quietlj'  with  the  rest  The  e3-es  of 
all  were  fastened  upon  him,  in  ex- 
pectant wonder.  He  said  nothing, 
Finally  one  of  the  guests,  who  could 
endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  ventur- 
ed to  ask:  "Well, sir,  how  did  you  get 
on  last  night  in  the  haunted  room  ?" 
"Very  cheerfully,"  replied  the  minis- 
ter. "At  a  proper  time,  as  you  saw, 
I  was  shown  to  the  room,  I  found  a 
little  stand  on  which  to  place  the 
candle,  I  sat  down  to  read  and  con- 
duct my  evening  devotions.  When 
the  candle  was  getting  low,  I  undress- 
ed and  retired.  But  having  still  a 
flickering  light,  I  took  up  ray  sub- 
scription book  to  cast  up  the  account 
of  the  day's  work.  Just  as  the  candle 
was  flickering  in  the  socket,  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  in  walked  the 
ghost."  B}' this  time  the  interest  of 
the  guests  was  at  the  highest  pitch, 
some  of  their  nuiuber,  with  hushed 
voice,  demanded — "Pray,  Sir  !  What 
did  you  do  ?"  "Why,  I  just  present- 
ed my  subscription  book  to  the  ghost, 
and  instantly  he  vanished,  and  I  had 
no  more  trouble. " 

The  point  of  the  story  is  just  this; 
Our  subscription  committee  had  the 
courage  of  the  old  Scotch  canvasser, 
and  nothing  could  set  them  down. 
They  went  wherever  they  were  as- 
signed, and  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  and  in  all  of  their 
w^ork,  they  did  not  go  outside  of  our 
own  congregation.  They  received 
some  voluntary  subscriptions  from 
outside,  I  believe.  But,  do  you  know 
they  never  saw  a  ghost,  not  one  ! 
Everybody  to  whom  they  went,  was 
in  the  bod3%  alive  and  inlerested,  and 
the  subscriptions  poured  in,  and  the 
amount  was  raised  in  three  months' 
time.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
labors,  they  had  in  amount  5^20,200. - 
00  in  cash,   and   on  the   first   Sunday 
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of  the  new  year,  1881,  Mr.  Jas.  Gould 
brought  to  me  the  great  inanila  en- 
velope containing  the  notes,  and  the 
two  great  mortgages,  cancelled,  and 
said,  "You  may  hold  these  up  and 
show  them  to  the  congregation  to 
morrow.  "  "Grace  in  a  church  debt  !' ' 
Yes,  just  here  comes  in  that  phase  of 
it. 

Our  eyes  had  been  dimmed,  our 
hearts  frozen,  and  the  doors  seemed 
to  be  locked  against  even  the  power 
of  God.  The  obstacle  removed,  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
a  tide  of  progress  swept  into  the 
church.  Its  membership  steadily' in 
creased,  peace  reigned,  and  earnest 
work  was  the  order  of  the  day.  When 
I  came  here,  the  records  showed  ihat 
this  church  had  given  annuallj'  a 
little  over  $300.00  to  all  the  boards 
of  benevolence.  That  was  a  great 
surpri.se  to  me, — but  do  you  know 
that  within  the  next  year  that  $300.- 
00  WAS  increased  four  fold,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  because  that  debt  had 
been  rolled  away.  They  began  to 
open  out  to  vast  things,  and  the 
money  they  had  learned  to  give  by 
sacrificing,  they  were  now  ready  to 
pour  into  the  treasuries  of  the  Lord, 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  church. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  history  of  this  church  since  my 
day  with  it,  and  how  it  has  gone  on  ! 
How  it  has  increased  in  membership  ! 
How  it  has  shifted  its  interests  !  How 
it  has  sent  out  Hashes  of  its  light  ! 
And  all,  I  believe,  because  the  people 
at  that  time  bent  to  their  duty,  lifted 
the  burden  from  this  structure,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Lord  without  a  shadow 
of  a  mortgage.  This  is  the  grace  in  a 
church  debt.  And  to-night  I  bring 
you  congratulations.  How  it  thrilled 
my  heart  to  hear  what  I  heard  last 
night,  and  to  hear  what  I  have  heard 
to-night,  because  it  is  onlj^  another 
token  of  the  fulfillment  of  God's 
promises;  and  I  believe  that  I  can 
claim  the  right  to  prophesy  that  in 
so  far  as  this  church  goes  on,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  last  few  years,  by  and 
bj^  you  may  either  have  to  swarm,  or 
build  a  still  larger  church. 

May  God's  blessing  rest  upon  you  ! 


Address  by  Rev.H.  Grant  Per- 
son, Pastor  J897-J906. 

Fiistor  of  The  Eliot  Church,  Neiuton,  Mass. 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  " 

I  congratulate  the  committee  that 
had  the  courage  to  put  four  clergy- 
men on  a  program  for  a  single  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  do, 
for  times  flies  when  men  are  in  a 
reminiscent  mood.  Nevertheless,  my 
time  will  be  limited  by  the  departure 
of  my  train  in  twenty  minutes,  so 
5'ou  are  safe. 

There  is  no  history  so  diflicult  to 
write  as  the  history  of  a  decade  just 
past  — time  has  not  removed  us  from 
it  sufficiently  so  that  we  see  things  in 
their  right  perspective.  My  pastor- 
ate is  so  recent  and  so  fresh  in  all 
your  minds  that  I  found  it  difficult  to 
choose  a  subject  that  would  not  be 
carrying  coals  to  New  Castle.  I  final- 
ly chose  the  subject,  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success." 

Some  people  think  the  minister  is 
fortunate  who  accepts  the  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  church  where  the 
previous  pastorate  was  a  failure  — a 
field  where  an  old  man  has  outlived 
his  usefulness  or  a  minister  has  been 
a  misfit.  Coming  to  such  a  condition 
the  new  man  can  put  into  operation 
new  methods  and  enlist  the  loj'alty  of 
the  people  and  make  a  great  success. 
A  friend  of  mine  evidentl)'  shared 
that  opinion  when  he  advised  me  not 
to  accept  the  call  to  Seneca  Falls,  be- 
cause the  pastorates  for  a  generation 
had  been  eminentl}'  successful  and 
the  church  was  at  a  high  point  of 
prosperity,  and  so,  as  he  put  it,  "the 
next  man  would  be  likely  to  be  sacri- 
ficed." I  wish,  in  the  words  that  I 
speak  on  this  occasion,  to  express  my 
conviction  that  this  popular  belief  is 
untrue,  and  that  the  most  happy  and 
successful  work  can  be  done  in  a 
parish  where  there  has  been  a  succes- 
sion of  successful  pastorates.  To  this 
end  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  the 
Apostolic  Succession  into  which  I 
came  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1897: 

First,  there  was  the  ministr}'  of 
Dr.   Krum   when  this  church   edifice 
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was  erected.  A  plant  is  the  first 
essential-  to  any  sort  of  successful 
work,  be  it  a  manufacturing  concern, 
a  college  or  a  church.  This  church, 
which  was  built  under  the  careful 
oversight  of  Dr.  Kruni,  is  one  of  the 
best  plants  in  villages  of  this  sort  in 
New  York  state  The  audience  room 
is  most  churchly  and  dignified  and 
promotes  true  worship,  while  the 
social  rooms  are  adequate  and  well 
arranged  for  a  large  Sunday  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  homelike  so  as 
to  promote  the  social  spirit.  For 
both  devotional  and  social  functions 
you  will  find  few  churches  better 
adapted. 

Then  followed  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Morey  and  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life.  He  has  just  said  that 
this  was  due  to  the  grace  that  came 
from  paying  the  church  debt,  but  that 
is  telling  only  part  of  the  secret.  Mr. 
Morey  was  a  man  of  deep  devotion. 
He  was  often  with  God  in  prayer  and 
could  lead  the  people  out  into  green 
pastures  and  beside  still  waters,  The 
Sunday  school  had  its  most  remark- 
able period  under  his  ministry,  and  a 
generation  of  young  people  was  reared 
who  had  been  taught  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  had  a  real  religious  ex- 
perience. Upon  these  foundations  we 
have  been  building  ever  since. 

And  then  came  the  pastorate  of 
Good  Cheer  under  Dr.  Dickinson.  He 
was  the  man  who  enlisted  the  larger 
number  of  people  in  church  work  and 
organized  the  forces  more  thoroughly 
than  had  been  done  before.  I  should 
say  that  one-half  of  the  societies  con- 
nected with  the  church  were  organized 
in  this  pastorate,  and  such  an  inde- 
fatigable and  tactful  worker  was  he 
that  he  brought  multitudes  into  S3'm- 
pathy  with  the  church  who  had  not 
had  any  vital  touch  with  religious 
things.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
he  left  Seneca  Falls  there  was  not  a 
family  in  the  town  that  was  not 
counted  on  the  parish  list  of  one  of 
the  churches  of  the  village. 

Yoia  will  readily  notice  that  these 
three  men  were  very  diverse  in  their 
gifts.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difiicult 
to  find  three  men  that  were  more  un- 


like, and  yet  each  one  a  giant  in  his 
way.  Dr.  Kruni  was  a  brainy 
preacher,  a  logician  in  his  method  of 
handling  a  subject,  so  he  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  intellectual  people 
of  the  community.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  affairs,  knowing  how  to  keep 
a  good  garden  and  handle  a  good 
horse.  He  was  many-sided  and  gain- 
ed the  following  of  different  sorts  of 
men.  He  probably  is  the  only  min- 
ister in  the  historj'  of  the  church  who 
could  have  built  this  building. 

Mr.  Morey 's  peculiar  gift,  as  I  have 
said,  was  mysticism.  He  spent  more 
time  in  the  Mount  and  less  with 
aff'airs.  As  a  proof  of  my  assertion,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  five  of 
the  seven  j^oung  men  who  have  gone 
into  the  ministry  from  this  church 
came  from  his  ministry.  He  came 
from  the  presence  of  God  with  face 
shining  and  made  people  think  of  the 
reality  of  the  Unseen,  so  that  young 
men  who  were  contemplating  a  life 
work  were  turned  toward  a  life  of 
service  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Dickinson  had,  in  superabund- 
ance, that  peculiar  gift  of  making 
everyone  love  him.  He  is  the  only 
minister  I  have  ever  known  that 
could  stay  nine  years  in  a  place  and 
his  successor  never  hear  one  unkind 
word  said  of  him  after  he  left.  And 
because  of  the  people's  love  for  him 
he  could  command  their  service  and 
left  the  church  with  a  larger  consti- 
tuency than  at  anj'  other  time  in  its 
history. 

And  these  three  men,  with  their 
diverse  gifts,  followed  in  the  right  se- 
quence. You  must  first  have  the 
machine,  then  the  filling  of  the  ma- 
chine with  vital  power  and  after  that 
the  direction  of  it's  e^erg5^  First 
the  building  of  the  engine,  then  the 
steam  to  give  it  power  and  last  of  all 
the  right  man  at  the  throttle  to  direct 
its  course.  That  is  just  what  the 
generation  before  my  pastorate  had 
been:  the  plant  built  and  equipped, 
the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  that 
put  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  within 
the  wheels,  and  the  coming  of  the 
man  who  put  his  hand  to  the  throttle 
and  directed  the  forces  of  this   great 
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church  to  the  highest   point    of  efTi- 
ciencj-. 

There,  dear  friends  was  where  my 
pastorate  began.  An}-  man  who 
could  have  come  into  such  a  pastorate 
as  that  and  not  make  a  fair  success 
would  be  less  than  no  man  at  all.  I 
remember  a  man  up  in  the  countrj' 
who  had    worked  in    the  shop   all  his 


who  gets  hold  of  the  reins  of  such  a 
church  as  this  was  when  I  took  it 
can  not  help  making  things  go. 

And  now  I  adopt  the  motto  of  this 
Centennial  as  my  own  when  I  say 
humbly  and  happih'  "Other  men  have 
labored  and  ye  are  entered  into  their 
labors.  "  Whatever  degree  of  success 
was  met  during  my    ministry  was  the 


/^€z\  H.  Grant  Person. 


life  and  had  never  handled  horses. 
One  da}-  he  took  a  notion  to  get  a 
team  and  begun  drawing  logs  and  to 
everyone's  astonishment  he  drew  the 
largest  load  on  the  job.  vSome  one 
remarked  to  him  "I  did  not  know 
that  you  knew  how  to  draw  logs" 
and  he  answered  "I  don't  but  my 
team  does.  "     And  I  say  that  the  man 


direct  result  of  the  ministry  of  the 
three  men  who  went  before  me.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
new  organ  was  installed  in  my  pastor- 
ate. True,  but  it  was  installed  at  the 
very  beginning  and  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  love  of  music  that  had 
been  created  by  Dr.  Dickinson  who 
had   taught  the  congregation  to   sing 
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and  to  love  the  best  music.  The 
Tower  Class  was  organized  in  my 
pastorate  and  is  often  referred  to  as 
one  of  the  most  important  forces  in 
the  church  life.  This  is  right,  yet 
the  Tower  Class  is  the  result  of  the 
church's  feeling  her  way  out  into  an 
organization  of  men  that  should  be 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
There  had  been  various  men's  organi- 
ization's  earlier  which  did  not  just 
meet  the  conditions  and  the  Tower 
Class  is  the  fruit-bearing  of  these 
years  of  seed,  sowing  and  growth. 

It  was  oneof  thejoysof  my  ministry 
that  there  were  steady  additions  to 
the  church  at  almost  every  commun- 
ion and  without  any  outside  help  we 
reported  large  gains  each  year.  But 
this  was  due  to  the  personal  work  of 
faithful  teachers  in  the  Bible  school 
and  a  band  of  personal  workers  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  who  in 
season  and  out  of  season  presented 
the  claims  of  Christ  to  the  human 
soul.  And  these  personal  workers 
are  largely  the  production  of  earlier 
pastorates.  So  to  any  claim  that  might 
be  made  for  my  pastorate  I  could  say 
"Other  men  have  labored  and  ye  are 
entered  into  their  labors." 

Some  one  has  told  the  story  of  the 
celebrated  artist  who  always  put  into 
his  picture  a  peculiar  mountain  with 
a  little  lake  at  its  foot.  No  matter 
what  the  picture  was,  somewhere 
would  be  seen  a  mountain  and  a  lake. 
On  being  asked  the  reason  he  said 
"My  Swiss  home  was  right  at  the 
foot  of  that  mountain  by  that  little 
lake.  So  I  tell  you  that  the  things 
that  have  been  instilled  in  childhood 
the  things  that  have  been  drilled  in  a 
generation,  become  passions  of  men's 
hearts.  People  who  have  learned  to 
love  the  church  and  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  pastors  toward  a  life  of  devotion 
and  service  will  find  that  it  has  be- 
come an  absorbing  passion.  I  have 
often  thanked  God  for  the  loj'al  men 
and  women  in  this  church  who 
through  a  succession  of  happy  pas- 
torates have  learned  the  beauty  and 
blessedness  of  service  for  Christ  and 
I  can  say  with  confidence  to  my 
brother  who  has  succeeded  me  that  he 


will  find  here  a  company  of  the  elect 
who  will  follow  his  leadership  in  any 
good  work  and  always  love  and  honor 
him  for  they  hold  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  the  church  as  the  supreme  passion 
of  their  lives. 


Address  by  Rev,  E.  H.  Dickin- 
son, D.  D,,  Pastor  J889- 
1897. 

Pastor   of  the  North   Presbyterian   Church  of 
Buffalo. 

"The    Church    of    the    Coming    Cen- 
tury." 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Person  having 
just  left  the  church,  I  crave  the 
privilege  of  saying  this  regarding 
him:  He  represents  in  an  eminent 
degree  stalwart  Christian  manhood. 
This  is  one  of  the  reason^  of  his  suc- 
cessful pastorate  here.  There  is  no 
influence  m  the  church  to  day  which 
is  comparable  with  that  of  a  genuine 
man,  loving  Jesus  Christ  and  his  fel- 
low men. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  me  to 
extend  to  the  membens  of  this  church 
and  congregation  the  greetings,  the 
congratulations  and  the  best  wishes 
of  the  North  church  of  Buffalo. 

In  speaking  of  this  celebration  at 
our  breakfast  table  one  njorning  last 
week,  my  oldest  son  said,  "Those 
were  good  old  days  in  Seneca  Falls," 
and  that  is  the  thought  of  the  head  of 
that  family  and  of  every  member  of 
that  family'. 

I  cannot  refrain,  as  I  turn  to  what 
little  I  shall  say  to  you  to-night,  from 
giving  you  one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
regard  for  the  church  and  town.  Nine 
long  years  we  lived  in  the  old  manse 
and  not  a  shadow  fell  upon  its  life. 
Before  I  proceed  further  I  want  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  one  who,  by 
her  tact,  by  her  helpful  criticism  of 
the  then  pastor,  and  by  her  love  for 
this  church  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
had  so  much  to  do  with  whatever  suc- 
cess may  have  come  to  the  speaker  in 
his  pastorate  here. 

You  will  recall  that  the  old  man.se 
was  No.  1 6  North  Park  street.  The 
old  pewter  numerals  are  now  on  the 
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that  I  must  start  for  Cleveland  on  the 
first  train  ]\Ionday  morn  in  j?.  I  kept 
my  engagement— preached  morning 
and  evening — and  then  started  for 
home.  It  is  said  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  "a  horse  is  a  vain 
thing  for  safet}'.  "  I  had  two  horses. 
It  was  one  of  the  darkest  nights  I 
ever  saw.  I  trusted  my  safet3-  to  my 
team  and  I  reached  home  about  two 
o'clock  Monday  morning.  At  nine 
o'clock  I  was  on  my  wa}-  to  Cleveland. 

There  was  no  Empire  State  or 
Twentieth  Centur\'  train  at  that  time, 
but  I  reached  Cleveland  on  Tuesda}', 
saw  the  MoDermotts,  made  some 
energetic  remarks  to  them  and  was 
back  here  Thunsday  morning.  For 
that  time,  ihejournev  was  lightning 
fast. 

It  was  when  the  building  was  en- 
closed that  the  climax  of  our  troubles 
was  re.iched  The  money  was  all  used 
up  and  the  building  was  far  from 
completion.  It  was  no  fault  of  the 
builder,  but  like  myself,  the  architect 
had  an  ambition,  and  had  given  us 
plans  larger  and  more  elaborate  than 
we  had  called  for.  But  we  were  not 
to  be  put  in  the  class  of  the  man  "who 
began  to  build  but  was  not  able  to 
finish. "  ,  We  got  another  loan  and 
the  work  went  on.  The  lecture  room 
was  first  finished  and  for  the  next 
six  months  our  services  were  held 
there.  Then  the  vv'hole  work  was 
completed,  and  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1873,  the  church  was  dedicated.  At 
the  service  Dr.  Charles  Hawley  of 
Auburn  made  the  invocation.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Canandaigua 
read  selections  of  Scripture;  Charles 
A.  Hawley  made  an  address  at  the 
close  of  which,  in  behalf  of  the  Trus- 
tees, he  presented  the  church  to  the 
pastor  for  dedication  and  gave  him 
the  kej's,  The  formal  dedication  of 
the  church  was  b}^  the  pastor.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  K.Wood  of  Geneva  offered  the 
dedicatory  prayer.  Dr.  An.son  J.  Up- 
son of  Albany  preached  the  dedication 
sermon  from  the  words,  "Thy  way, 
O  God,  is  in  the  sanctuary."  The 
benediction  was  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Willers-Qt  Varick. 

The   music   at  the   dedication    was 


the  Doxology,  the  anthem,  "O  Pray 
for  the  Peace  of  Jerusalem, "  and  the 
h3-mns  beginning: 

■'Glorious  things  of  tliee  are  spoken" 
"From  every  stormy  wind  that  blows." 
"I  love  thy  Kingdom,  Lord." 

My  first  .service  in  the  new  church 
was  on  the  next  Sunday,  the  19th  of 
January,  and  my  sermon  was  on  the 
text,  "This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith." 

Cecil  Rhodes,  the  great  South 
African,  with  powers  of  mind  trained 
in  the  University  and  in  the  school  of 
practical  life,  weighed  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  the  being  of  God  and  those 
against  it;  and  he  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  those  in  favor  of  His 
being  were  at  least  as  man}^  and  as 
strong  as  thOvSe  against  it.  So  he  had 
onh'  a  defective  idea  of  the  Divine 
Being.  But  then  he  had  the  strong- 
est possible  belief  and  it  led  him  to 
form  the  most  colossal  plans,  one  of 
which  was  to  endow  scholarships  in 
Oxford  Universit}'  for  the  education 
of  young  men  outside  of  England,  the 
first  fruits  of  which  43  young  men 
from  our  own  country  and  60  from 
other  lands  are  reaping  to  day,  and 
the  benefits  of  which  will  continue  to 
enrich  the  world  as  long  as  time  lasts 

But  we  had  at  that  time  such  a 
strong  faith  in  the  perfect  God  revealed 
to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that 
after  eighteen  months  of  toil  and  self 
denial  and  the  joy  of  sacrifice  it  open- 
ed to  us  the  doors  of  this  church 
where  we  found  once  more  a  spiritual 
home.  It  is  such  a  faith  in  such  a 
God  that  is  going  to  give  the  world 
to  Christ  for  his  possession  some  day. 

In  his  address  at  the  dedication  ser- 
vice, your  Mr.  Hawley  said  one  thing 
that  touched  a  very  tender  place  in 
my  heart  and  which  I  shall  never 
forget.  After  recounting  the  difficul- 
ties through  which  we  had  passed,  he 
said:  "And  through  them  all  our 
pastor  has  never  lost  hope. ' ' 

The  bell  that  called  us  to  those  first 
services  was  placed  in  the  tower  by 
the  firm  of  bell  founders  Meneely  & 
Kimberly  of  Troy,  but  it  soon  became 
known  that  there  was  a  defect  in  it. 
Like  the  bells  which  God  has  hung 
in  the   human  soul,  it   was   jangled, 
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and  out  of  tune.  That  firm  of  honor- 
able men  took  it  down  and  put  in 
its  place  the  present  one  which  has 
now  for  thirty-four  j'ears  been  calling 
you  to  the  worship  of  God's  house. 

I  suppose  that  in  all  this  Herbert 
Spencer  would  have  seen  only  human 
hands  working  out  the  plans  of  human 
minds.  Kipling  says — and  I  can  for- 
give him  for  a  great  deal  of  his  in 
tolerable  nonsense  for  saying  it— that 
"Spencer's  philosoph\'  deals  with  our 
tnsides  from  the  point  of  view  of  men 
who  have  no  stomachs.  "  His  creed 
is  very  simple,  it  has  only  three 
articles:  "ist,  There  is  no  God.  2nd, 
Men  have  no  sotils.  3rd,  There  is 
no  hereafter. " 

But  the  humble  Christian  will  see 
through  a  truer  and  clearer  light  in  it 
all,  the  hand  of  God  working  out  the 
purpose  of  the  divine  mind  to  give 
you  a  church  that  would  be  equal  to 
your  wants  for  many  long  years  and 
that  would  be  as  fitting  as  any  build- 
ing made  with  hands  can  be  for  the 
worship  of  "the  high  and  loftj*  One 
who  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name 
is  Holy,"  and  who  declares  "I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  lofty  place,  with  him, 
also,  that  is  of  a  contrite  heart  and 
humble  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  humble  and  to  revive  the  heart  of 
the  contrite  one." 

And  now  may  God  the  Father.  God 
the  Son  and  God  the  Holy  Ghost 
keep,  defend  and  preserve  this  ch'urch; 
to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for- 
ever and  ever.     Amen.  • 

Address  by  Rev.  L.  PL  Morey, 
Pastor  J  880- 1 888. 

Sat!  Antonio,  Tf.ras. 

"The   Grace   Possible  is   a   Grievous 

Church  Debt." 

I  want  to  ease  your  minds  by  the 
announcement  that  although  I  have 
come  more  than  1600  miles  to  give  this 
address,  I  am  not  going  to  weary 
j'our  patience  with  a  correspondingly 
long  one. 

The  pastor  has  already  intimated 
that  some  explanation  of  my  subject, 
may  be  appropriate:  "The  grace  pos- 


sible in  a  church  debt."  The  very 
idea  of  debt  is  so  obnoxious  to  script- 
ture  and  to  Christian  teaching  gener- 
ally, that  you  might  almost  be  tempt- 
ed to  think  by  the  wording  of  my 
subject,  that  there  is  an  apology  or 
possibl}-  an  excuse  for  such  a  thing 
as  debt.  Whether  it  be  the  indivi- 
dual or  corporation,  whether  it  be  in 
religious  or  secular  affairs,  the  more 
people  and  institutions  keep  away 
from  debt,  the  better  off  they  are 
alwa5S.  Benjamin  Franklin  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  very  prudent 
man  in  money  affairs,  and  he  had  the 
right  principle,  which,  if  it  could  be 
universally  adopted,  would  revolu- 
tionize the  world  morally,  financially, 
and  perhaps  otherwise.  His  principle 
in  life  was  — "Paj'  as  you  go." 

We  have  just  heard  the  thrilling 
stor^'  of  the  erection  of  this  splendid 
edifice.  The  building  itself  is  still  a 
monument, and  built  under  the  admir- 
istrat-ion  of  Dr.  Krum,  may  I  venture 
the  pun,  that  it  is  not  a  crumb  of  a 
monument  either,  to  the  honor  of 
those  who  devised  and  executed  it. 

We  ha\e  no  doubt,  and  indeed  it 
has  been  made  plain,  that  their  in- 
tentions were  all  in  good  faith,  to  pre- 
sent a  magnificent  gift  to  the  Lord, 
free  and  uiitrammeled,  but  the  plans 
of  mice  and  men  sometimes  fail  to 
come  out  right,  and  their  plans  failed 
in  this,  as  we  have  been  told.  There 
was  left  upon  the  church  a  debt, — a 
house  given  to  the  Lord,  with  a 
mighty  strong  rope  attaclied  to  it,  to 
pull  it  back  when  the  time  came. 

1  had  the  honor  in  the  later  part  ot 
1S79  to  become  prospective  pastor  of 
this  church,  and  came  down  to  visit 
it;  and  among  other  things,  I  in- 
quired about  the  financial  condition 
of  the  church.  A  prominent  member 
said  there  was  a  debt  of  something 
like  $9,000  or  $10,000,  on  account  of 
building,  but  that  it  need  be  no  ob- 
stacle whatever,  as  he  declared  that 
the  congregation  was  abundantly  able 
to  get  it  out  of  the  way,  and  it  would 
not  obstruct  the  work  of  the  minister. 
I  went  back  contented, and  soon  receiv- 
ed the  call  to  the  pastorate.  Not  long 
after  being  on  the  ground,  I  learned 
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to  my  amazement  that  the  debt  was 
over  $20,000.  Well,  I  confess  to 
you,  that  staggered  me.  It  seemed 
like  the  limitless  plains  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  through  which  I  traveled 
the  other  dny,  and  I  said,  as  I  came 
through  on  the  train  —  "What  under 
the  sun  can  man  ever  do  with  a 
country  like  that?" — and  what  under 
the  sun  could  we  do  with  a  debt  like 
that? 

Well,  I  found  a  Board   of  Trustees 
who  were  in  entire  sj'uipathy  with  the 


should  have  the  subject  brought  up 
in  our  weekly  prayer-meeting,  and 
this  we  did,  and  even  now  a  wave  of 
amusement  sweeps  over  mj'  mind,  as 
I  remember  that  prayer  meeting,  be- 
cause there  were  people  there  who  al- 
most never  failed  to  take  part  in  the 
meeting,  but  were  silent  that  night. 
Then  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  is  here  to-night,  sug- 
gested that  the  minister  should  preach 
about  it,  that  the  congregation  might 
be  made   actjnainted    with   the   facts. 


J^ev.  L.  //.  Morey. 


thought  of  the  burden,  because   their 
names  appeared  on  the  notes. 

I  was  glad  they  were  worried,  be- 
cause I  was,  and  I  wanted  somebody 
to  sympathize  with  me;  so  I  found  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  any  feasible  proposition  offered 
for  getting  the  burden  out  of  the  way. 
We  began  to  survey  the  methods  open 
for  relieving  ourselves  Various  plans 
and  methods  were  suggested.  One 
of  them  was    the   suggestion  that  we 


He  did  preach  seven  consecutive  ser- 
mons on  "Church  Debt, "and  the  last 
vSunday  morning,  his  text  was — "I 
will  not  take  that  which  is  thine  for 
the  Lord,  nor  offer  burnt  offerings 
without  cost  " 

He  tried  to  show  that  every  busi- 
ness transaction  between  man  and 
God  ought  to  be  as  fair  and  honest 
as  the  business  transactions  between 
man  and  man,  and  not  such  a  trans- 
action as  the  gift  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
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liira,  in  which  apart  of  the  price  was 
withheld.  It  was  pretty  blunt  talk, 
and  I  did  not  know  how  it  would  be 
taken.  Possibly  it  might  be  the  last 
sermon  I  would  preach  here,  but  the 
following  week,  four  separate  men, 
as  if  by  concert  of  action,  met  me 
on  the  street,  and  without  exception, 
said  almost  the  same  thing — "Mr. 
Morey,  if  you  will  quit  preaching 
'church  debt, '  we  will  pay  it.  "  I  was 
glad  to  quit,  because  I  thought  I  had 
a  better  mission  than  to  preach  church 
debt.  Debt  is  surely  one  of  the  sins 
to  preach  about,  but  the  average 
minister  would  rather  face  almost  anj' 
other  sin. 

"We  had  a  good  strong  force  of  men 
to  work  with  in  those  days,  as  you 
have  now,  and  we  began  in  earnest  to 
organize  canvassing  committees. 
They  were  men  of  brain,  tact,  heart, 
and  courage.  They  could  not  be  set 
down  or  driven  back. 

Pardon  me,  but  may  I  tell  a  story  ? 
Its  one  that  I  heard  years  ago  from 
the  lips  of  the  Sainted  John  Hall  of 
Fifth  Ave.,  who  protested  that  he 
could  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it, 
but  I  would  like  to  repeat  it  right 
here. 

A  minister  was  traveling  about 
Scotland,  or  a  part  of  it,  on  some 
benevolent  mission,  and  after  a  long 
day's  tramp,  he  came  to  the  house  of 
some  titled  dignitary,  and  sought 
lodging  for  the  night.  The  owner  of 
the  house  met  him,  and  said:  "lam 
sorry,  sir,  but  we  can't  accommodate 
you  as  our  house  is  full,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  room,  and  that  is  the 
haunted  room.  "  Baronial  castles  were 
never  complete  in  those  days,  with- 
out a  haunted  room.  The  minister, 
however  replied:  "All  right  sir,  if 
you  will  let  me  stay,  I'll  sleep  in  that 
room.  I  never  yet  saw  the  ghost  I 
was  afraid  of  ' ' 

It  got  to  be  known  among  the 
guests,  at  the  supper  table,  that  the 
minister  was  to  sleep  in  the  haunted 
room,  and  their  eyes  were  opened  in 
amazement,  as  they  looked  upon  him. 

As  the  hour  to  retire  drew  near,  the 
minister  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to 
his  room.     A  servant  was  sent  with  a 


lighted  candle,  to  show  him  to  the 
fated  room.  As  the  door  was  opened, 
the  candle  was  slipped  into  the  hand 
of  the  guest,  and  the  servant  ran 
through  the  corridor  to  get  as  far  away 
as  he  could,  while  the  man  entered. 

In  the  morning,  he  presented  him- 
self at  the  breakfast  table,  apparently 
safe  and  sound,  and  began  his  break- 
fast quietly  with  the  rest  The  eyes  of 
all  were  fastened  upon  him,  in  ex- 
pectant wonder.  He  said  nothing, 
Finally  one  of  the  guests,  who  could 
endure  the  suspense  no  longer,  ventur- 
ed to  ask:  "Well, sir,  how  did  you  get 
on  last  night  in  the  haunted  loom  ?" 
"Very  cheerfully,"  replied  the  minis- 
ter. "At  a  proper  time,  as  you  saw, 
I  was  shown  to  the  room,  I  found  a 
little  stand  on  which  to  place  the 
candle,  I  sat  down  to  read  and  con- 
duct my  evening  devotions.  When 
the  candle  was  getting  low,  I  undress- 
ed and  retired.  But  having  still  a 
flickering  light,  I  took  up  m\'  sub- 
scription book  to  cast  up  the  account 
of  the  day's  work.  Just  as  the  candle 
was  fiickering  iu  the  socket,  the  door 
opened  softly,  and  in  walked  the 
ghost."  By  this  time  the  interest  of 
the  guests  was  at  the  highest  pitch, 
some  of  their  number,  with  hushed 
voice,  demanded — "Pray.  Sir  !  What 
did  you  do  ?"  "Whj-,  I  just  present- 
ed my  subscription  book  to  the  ghost, 
and  instantly  he  vanished,  and  I  had 
no  more  trouble." 

The  point  of  the  story  is  just  this; 
Our  subscription  committee  had  the 
courage  of  the  old  Scotch  canvasser, 
and  nothing  could  set  them  down. 
They  went  wherever  they  were  as- 
signed, and  to  the  people  to  whom 
they  were  sent,  and  in  all  of  their 
work,  they  did  not  go  outside  of  our 
own  congregation.  They  received 
some  voluntary  subscriptions  from 
outside,  I  believe.  But,  do  you  know 
they  never  saw  a  ghost,  not  one  ! 
Everybody  to  whom  they  went,  was 
in  the  body,  alive  and  in!erested,  and 
the  subscriptions  poured  in,  and  the 
amount  was  raised  in  three  months' 
time.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
labors,  they  had  in  amount  $20,200.- 
00  in  cash,  and   on  the   first   Sunday 
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of  the  new  3'ear,  i8Si,  Mr.  Jas.  Gould 
brought  to  nie  the  great  nianila  en- 
velope containing  the  notes,  and  the 
two  great  mortgages,  cancelled,  and 
said,  "Vou  may  hold  these  up  and 
show  them  to  the  congregation  to 
morrow.  "  "Grace  in  a  church  debt  !' ' 
Yes,  just  here  comes  in  that  phase  of 
it. 

Our  eyes  had  been  dimmed,  our 
hearts  frozen,  and  the  doors  seemed 
to  be  locked  against  even  the  power 
of  God.  The  obstacle  removed,  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and 
a  tide  of  progress  swept  into  the 
church.  Its  membership  steadil}'  in- 
creased, peace  reigned,  and  earnest 
work  was  the  order  of  the  day.  When 
I  came  here,  the  records  showed  that 
this  church  had  given  annuallj'  a 
little  over  $300.00  to  all  the  boards 
of  benevolence.  That  was  a  great 
surprise  to  me, — but  do  you  know 
that  within  the  next  5'ear  that  $300.- 
00  was  increased  four  fold,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  was  because  that  debt  had 
been  rolled  away.  They  began  to 
open  out  to  vast  things,  and  the 
monej^  they  had  learned  to  give  by 
sacrificing,  they  were  now  read\'  to 
pour  into  the  treasuries  of  the  Lord, 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  church. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  history  of  this  church  since  my 
day  with  it,  and  how  it  has  gone  on  ! 
How  it  has  increased  in  membership  ! 
How  it  has  shifted  its  interests  !  How 
it  has  sent  out  Hashes  of  its  light  ! 
And  all,  I  believe,  because  the  people 
at  that  time  bent  to  their  duty,  lifted 
the  burden  from  this  structure,  and 
gave  it  to  the  Lord  without  a  shadow 
of  a  mortgage.  This  is  the  grace  in  a 
church  debt  And  to-night  I  bring 
you  congratulations.  How  it  thrilled 
my  heart  to  hear  what  I  heard  last 
night,  and  to  hear  what  I  have  heard 
to-night,  because  it  is  only  another 
token  of  the  fulfillment  of  God's 
promises;  and  I  believe  that  I  can 
claim  the  right  to  prophesy  that  in 
so  far  as  this  church  goes  on,  as  it 
has  done  in  the  last  few  years,  by  and 
by  you  may  either  have  to  swarm,  or 
build  a  still  larger  church. 

May  God's  blessing  rest  upon  you  ! 


Address  by  Rev.  H.  Grant  Per- 
son, Pastor  J  897- J 906. 

Pastor  0/  The  Eliot  Church,  Newton,  Mass. 

"Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  " 

I  congratulate  the  committee  that 
had  the  courage  to  put  four  clergy- 
men on  a  program  for  a  single  ser- 
vice. It  is  a  hazardous  thing  to  do, 
for  times  flies  when  men  are  in  a 
reminiscent  mood.  Nevertheless,  my 
time  will  be  limited  bj'  the  departure 
of  my  train  in  twenty  minutes,  so 
you  are  safe. 

There  is  no  history  so  difficult  to 
write  as  the  history  of  a  decade  just 
past  — time  has  not  removed  us  from 
it  sufficiently  so  that  we  see  things  in 
their  right  perspective.  My  pastor- 
ate is  so  recent  and  so  fresh  in  all 
your  minds  that  I  found  it  difficult  to 
choose  a  subject  that  would  not  be 
carrying  coals  to  New  Castle.  I  final- 
ly chose  the  subject,  "Nothing  suc- 
ceeds like  success. " 

Some  people  think  the  minister  is 
fortunate  who  accepts  the  call  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  church  where  the 
previous  pastorate  was  a  failure- a 
field  where  an  old  man  has  outlived 
his  usefulness  or  a  minister  has  been 
a  misfit.  Coming  to  such  a  condition 
the  new  man  can  put  into  operation 
new  methods  and  enlist  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  and  make  a  great  success. 
A  friend  of  mine  evidently  shared 
that  opinion  when  he  advised  me  not 
to  accept  the  call  to  Seneca  Falls,  be- 
cause the  pastorates  for  a  generation 
had  been  eminently  successful  and 
the  church  was  at  a  high  point  of 
prosperity,  and  so;  as  he  put  it,  "the 
next  man  would  be  likely  to  be  sacri- 
ficed." I  wish,  in  the  words  that  I 
speak  on  this  occasion,  to  express  ray 
conviction  that  this  popular  belief  is 
untrue,  and  ihat  the  most  happy  and 
successful  work  can  be  done  in  a 
parish  where  there  has  been  a  succe,s- 
sion  of  successful  pastorates.  To  this 
end  I  call  upon  you  to  witness  the 
Apostolic  Succession  into  which  I 
came  in  the  j'ear  of  our  Lord,  1897: 

First,  there  was  the  ministry  of 
Dr.   Krum   when  this  church   edifice 
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was  erected.  A  plant  is  the  first 
essential  to  any  sort  of  successful 
work,  be  it  a  manufacturing  concern, 
a  college  or  a  church.  This  church, 
which  was  built  under  the  careful 
oversight  of  Dr.  Krum,  is  one  of  the 
best  plants  in  villages  of  this  sort  in 
New  York  state  The  audience  room 
is  most  churchly  and  dignified  and 
promotes  true  worship,  while  the 
social  rooms  are  adequate  and  well 
arranged  for  a  large  Sunday  school, 
and  at  the  same  time  homelike  so  as 
to  promote  the  social  spirit.  For 
both  devotional  and  social  functions 
you  will  find  few  churches  better 
adapted. 

Then  followed  the  ministry  of  Mr. 
Morey  and  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life.  He  has  just  said  that 
this  was  due  to  the  grace  that  came 
from  paying  the  church  debt,  but  that 
is  telling  only  part  of  the  secret.  Mr. 
Morey  was  a  man  of  deep  devotion. 
He  was  often  with  God  in  pra3'er  and 
could  lead  the  people  out  into  green 
pastures  and  beside  still  waters.  The 
Sunday  school  had  its  most  remark- 
able period  under  his  ministry,  and  a 
generation  of  young  people  was  reared 
who  had  been  taught  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  had  a  real  religious  ex- 
perience. Upon  these  foundations  we 
have  been  building  ever  since. 

And  then  came  the  pastorate  of 
Good  Cheer  under  Dr.  Dickinson.  He 
was  the  man  who  enlisted  the  larger 
number  of  people  in  church  work  and 
organized  the  forces  more  thoroughly 
than  had  been  done  before.  I  should 
say  that  one-half  of  the  societies  con- 
nected with  the  church  were  organized 
in  this  pastorate,  and  such  an  inde- 
fatigable and  tactful  worker  was  he 
that  he  brought  multitudes  into  sj'ui- 
pathy  with  the  church  who  had  not 
had  any  vital  touch  with  religious 
things.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when 
he  left  Seneca  Falls  there  was  not  a 
family  in  the  town  that  was  not 
counted  on  the  parish  list  of  one  of 
ttie  churches  of  the  village. 

You  will  readily  notice  that  these 
three  men  were  very  diverse  in  their 
gifts.  Perhaps  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  three  men  that  were  more  un- 


like, and  yet  each  one  a  giant  in  his 
way.  Dr.  Krum  was  a  brainy 
preacher,  a  logician  in  his  method  of 
handling  a  subject,  so  he  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  intellectual  people 
of  the  community.  He  was  also  a 
man  of  affairs,  knowing  how  to  keep 
a  good  garden  and  handle  a  good 
horse.  He  was  man3^-sided  and  gain- 
ed the  following  of  different  sorts  of 
men.  He  probably  is  the  only  min- 
ister in  the  historj^  of  the  church  who 
could  have  built  this  building. 

Mr.  Morey 's  peculiar  gift,  as  I  have 
said,  was  mysticism.  He  spent  more 
time  in  the  Mount  and  less  with 
aftairs.  As  a  proof  of  my  assertion,  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  five  of 
the  seven  j'oung  men  who  have  gone 
into  the  ministry  from  this  church 
came  from  his  ministry.  He  came 
from  the  presence  of  God  with  face 
shining  and  made  people  think  of  the 
reality  of  the  Unseen,  so  that  young 
men  who  were  contemplating  a  life 
work  were  turned  toward  a  life  of 
service  in  the  church. 

Dr.  Dickinson  had,  in  superabund- 
ance, that  peculiar  gift  of  making 
everyone  love  him.  He  is  the  only 
minister  I  have  ever  known  that 
could  stay  nine  5'ears  in  a  place  and 
his  successor  never  hear  one  unkind 
word  said  of  him  after  he  left.  And 
because  of  the  people's  love  for  him 
he  could  command  their  service  and 
left  the  church  with  a  larger  consti- 
tuency than  at  any  other  time  in  its 
history. 

And  these  three  men,  with  their 
diverse  gifts,  followed  in  the  right  se- 
quence. You  must  first  have  the 
machine,  then  the  filling  of  the  ma- 
chine with  vital  power  and  after  that 
the  direction  of  it's  energy.  First 
the  building  of  the  engine,  then  the 
steam  to  give  it  power  and  last  of  all 
the  right  man  at  the  throttle  to  direct 
its  course.  That  is  just  what  the 
generation  before  my  pastorate  had 
been:  the  plant  built  and  equipped, 
the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  that 
put  the  spirit  of  the  living  God  within 
the  wheels,  and  the  coming  of  the 
man  who  put  his  hand  to  the  throttle 
and  directed  the  forces  of  this   great 
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church  to  the  highest    point   of  effi- 
ciency. 

There,  dear  friends  was  where  my 
pastorate  began.  Any  man  who 
could  have  come  into  such  a  pastorate 
as  that  and  not  make  a  fair  success 
would  be  less  than  no  man  at  all.  I 
remember  a  man  up  in  the  countrj' 
who  had    worked  in    the  shop   all  his 


who  gets  hold  of  the  reins  of  such  a 
church  as  this  was  when  I  took  it 
can  not  help  making  things  go. 

And  now  I  adopt  the  motto  of  this 
Centennial  as  my  own  when  I  say 
humbly  and  hai)pil3^  "Other  men  have 
labored  and  ye  are  entered  into  their 
labors.  "  Whatever  degree  of  success 
was  met  during  my    ministry  was  the 


Rev.  H.  Grant  Person. 


life  and  had  never  handled  horses. 
One  da}'  he  took  a  notion  to  get  a 
team  and  begun  drawing  logs  and  to 
everyone's  astonishment  he  drew  the 
largest  load  on  the  job.  Some  one 
remarked  to  him  "I  did  not  know 
that  you  knew  how  to  draw  logs" 
and  he  answered  "I  dont  but  my 
team  does.  "     And  I  say  that  the  man 


direct  result  of  the  ministry  of  the 
three  men  who  went  before  me.  For 
instance,  it  has  been  said  that  the 
new  organ  was  installed  in  my  pastor- 
ate. True,  but  it  was  installed  at  the 
very  beginning  and  under  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  love  of  music  that  had 
been  created  by  Dr.  Dickinson  who 
had   taught  the  congregation  to   sing 
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and  to  love  the  best  music.  The 
Tower  Class  was  organized  in  my 
pastorate  and  is  often  referred  to  as 
one  ol  the  most  important  forces  in 
the  church  life.  This  is  right,  yet 
the  Tower  Class  is  the  result  of  the 
church's  feeling  her  way  out  into  an 
organization  of  men  that  should  be 
best  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  times. 
There  had  been  various  men's  organi- 
ization's  earlier  which  did  not  just 
meet  the  conditions  and  the  Tower 
Class  is  the  fruit-bearing  of  these 
years  of  seed,  sowing  and  growth. 

It  was  one  of  the  joys  of  m^'  ministr}' 
that  there  were  stead}'  additions  to 
the  church  at  almost  every  commun- 
ion and  without  any  outside  help  we 
reported  large  gains  each  year.  But 
this  was  due  to  the  personal  work  of 
faithful  teachers  in  the  Bible  school 
and  a  band  of  personal  workers  in  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  who  in 
season  and  out  of  season  presented 
the  claims  of  Christ  to  the  human 
soul.  And  these  personal  workers 
are  largely  the  production  of  earlier 
pastorates.  So  to  any  claim  that  might 
be  made  for  my  pastorate  I  could  say 
"Other  men  have  labored  and  3e  are 
entered  into  their  labors." 

Some  one  has  told  the  story  of  the 
celebrated  artist  who  always  put  into 
his  picture  a  peculiar  mountain  with 
a  little  lake  at  its  (oot.  No  matter 
what  the  picture  was,  somewhere 
would  l)e  seen  a  mountain  and  a  lake. 
On  being  asked  the  reason  he  said 
"My  Swiss  home  was  right  at  the 
foot  of  that  mountain  by  that  little 
lake.  So  I  tell  you  that  the  things 
that  have  been  instilled  in  childhood 
the  things  that  have  been  drilled  in  a 
generation,  become  passions  of  men's 
hearts.  People  who  have  learned  to 
love  the  church  and  follow  the  lead- 
ing of  pastors  toward  a  life  of  devotion 
and  service  will  find  that  it  has  be- 
come an  absorbing  passion.  I  have 
often  thanked  God  for  the  loyal  men 
and  women  in  this  church  who 
through  a  succession  of  happy  pas- 
torates have  learned  the  beauty  and 
blessedness  of  service  for  Christ  and 
I  can  say  with  confidence  to  my 
brother  who  has  succeeded  me  that  he 


will  find  here  a  company'  of  the  elect 
who  will  follow  his  leadership  in  any 
good  work  and  always  love  and  honor 
him  for  they  hold  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  the  church  as  the  supreme  passion 
of  their  lives.  . 


Address  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Dickin- 
son, D.  D,,  Pastor  J889- 
J897. 

Pastor   of  the  North  Freshytcrian  Church  of 
Buffalo. 

"The    Church    of    the    Coming    Cen- 
tury. " 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Person  having 
just  left  the  church,  I  crave  the 
privilege  of  saying  this  regarding 
him:  He  represents  in  an  eminent 
degree  stalwart  Christian  m;inhood. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  suc- 
cessful pastorate  here.  There  is  no 
influence  m  the  church  to  day  which 
is  comparable  with  that  of  a  genuine 
man,  loving  Jesus  Christ  and  his  fel- 
low men. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  me  to 
extend  to  the  members  of  this  church 
and  congregation  the  greetings,  the 
congratulations  and  the  best  wishes 
of  the  North  church  of  Buffalo. 

In  speaking  of  this  celebration  at 
our  breakfast  table  one  morning  last 
week,  my  oldest  son  said,  "Those 
were  good  old  days  in  Seneca  Falls," 
and  that  is  the  thought  of  the  head  of 
that  family  and  of  every  member  of 
that  family. 

I  cannot  refrain,  as  I  turn  to  what 
little  I  shall  say  to  you  tonight,  from 
giving  you  one  of  the  reasons  for  our 
regard  for  the  church  and  town.  Nine 
long  years  we  lived  in  the  old  manse 
and  not  a  shadow  fell  upon  its  life. 
Before  I  proceed  further  I  want  to  pay 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  one  who,  by 
her  tact,  by  her  helpfirl  criticism  of 
the  then  pastor,  and  by  her  love  for 
this  church  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
had  so  much  to  do  with  whatever  suc- 
cess may  have  come  to  the  speaker  in 
his  pastorate  here. 

You  will  recall  that  the  old  manse 
was  No.  1 6  North  Park  street.  The 
old  pewter  numerals  are  now  on  the 


lintel  of  my  cottage  at  Sheldrake. 
When  the  old  manse  was  razed  these 
were  sent  to  me  by  a  member  of  this 
church  who  knew  that  I  would  prize 
them,  the  old  figures,  one  and  six.  I 
nailed  them  on  the  lintel  of  my  sum- 
mer home,  and  ever3-one  who  comes  to 
that  cottage  to  partake  of  whatever 
hospitality  it  may  extend,  pauses 
under  the  sign  of  our  devotion  to  this 
church. 


gether,  striving  to  keep  pace  with 
each  other  and  to  follow  our  Master. 
That  is  the  history  of  those  nine 
years. 

There  is  but  one  event  in  that 
period  to  which  I  wish  particularly  to 
refer,  and  that  is  the  great  revival 
under  Rev.  Mr.  Rees.  It  was  a 
genuine  work  of  God's  spirit.  As  I 
sat  in  the  room  below  to-night,  list- 
ening  to   Mr.  Hdds,    and  as   I   have 


Rev.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  D.  D. 


A  peaceful  people,  it  is  said,  make 
little  histor}'.  In  thinking  of  this 
celebration  I  have  wondered  what  I 
could  say  in  the  way  of  reminiscence 
of  those  unshadowed,  unclouded 
years.  We  did  not  build  the  church 
in  those  da3-s;  again  we  did  not  pay 
off  the  church  debt  The  credit  for 
these  things  belongs  to  other  pastor- 
ates. We  lived  the  quiet,  orderlj^ 
life   of  a   happy    people,    pulling  to- 


looked  over  this  congregation,  I  have 
been  reminded  of  the  great  throngs 
that  assembled  in  this  church  and  the 
other  churches,  in  this  room  and  in 
the  room  below  night  after  night  for 
the  decision  of  the  important  question 
of  life.  There  were  five  of  our 
churches  united  in  that  revival — the 
Wesleyan,  the  Baptist,  the  Methodist, 
the  Congregational  and  this  church. 
We  were  a  unit  in  our  effort  and  in 
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our  prayer  to  make  it  effective  for 
this  community  and  the  kingdom  of 
God.  We  were  as  a  hand  with  its 
five  fingers  reaching  out  to  take  hold 
of  the  needy  brother  and  bring  him  to 
a  place  of  safety. 

Above  all  the  days  of  my  ministry 
I  think  of  that  Sunday  when  ninety 
united  with  this  church  on  confession 
of  their  faith  in  the  Saviour,  and 
thirty-five  knelt  at  once  for  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism. 

I  suppose  it  is  true  of  every  revival 
effort  that  there  is  a  certain  percent- 
age of  apparent  loss  following  it.  I 
know  it  is  true  that  some  of  those 
who  came  into  the  church  at  that 
time  have  not  kept  its  pace,  and  I 
presume  what  is  true  of  this  church  is 
true  of  yours.  Brother  Newland, 
Brother  Taylor,  Brother  King.  It  is 
very  probable  that  some  of  those  men 
and  women  are  here  now,  drawn  b}' 
the  unusual  character  of  this  service, 
and  if  I  sa}^  nothing  else  to-night,  I 
would  say  this  to  each  one  whose 
interest  in  the  great  question  has 
waned:  "Can  there  be  a  better  time 
than  this,  in  which  we  round  out  the 
first  century  of  the  history  of  this 
noble  church,  to  catch  the  step  of  the 
regiment?  The  church  has  done  its 
work  for  you  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  result  rests  with  5^ou." 

I  never  shall  forget  the  helpful 
words  uttered  in  a  Sunday  school 
convention,  when  one  of  the  speakers 
said  to  the  teachers:  "I  know  that 
the  teachers  are  anxious  for  the  souls 
of  their  scholars,  but  I  want  to  say  to 
you,  when  you  have  praj'erfully 
studied  your  lesson  and  have  taught 
it  with  all  the  grace  and  talent  which 
God  may  have  given  you,  and  when 
you  have  followed  up  that  teaching 
with  personal  ministration  as  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  you  with  that 
scholar  and  have  kept  that  up  week 
after  week,  bearing  him  to  the  throne 
of  grace  on  the  wings  of  your  prayer, 
the  responsibility  for  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  his  soul  has  then 
passed  from  you  and  rests  with  him.  " 
It  was  a  comfort  to  me  to  hear  this, 
for  the  burden  of  such  anxietj^  would 
be  almost  intolerable,  as  we  think  of 


the  souls  who  look  to  us  for  inspira- 
tion, if  we  are  to  bear  on  our  shoul- 
ders the  unshared  responsibility  of 
their  future  weal  or  woe.  I  say  to 
you,  men  and  women,  who  at  the 
time  of  the  great  revival,  with  the 
help  of  God's  spirit,  did  catch  the 
step  of  the  regiment  and  have  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks  and  know,  deep  in 
your  souls,  that  the  joy  of  that  time 
is  no  longer  yours,  it  may  return  if 
you  are  faithful  to  your  covenant 
vows. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  charac- 
teristics of  this  church  in  the  years 
past,  as  I  have  known  it  b}^  experience 
and  by  hearsay,  I  should  say  one  of 
the  marked  features  of  its  life  is 
loyalty.  Loyalty!  a  great  word!  there 
is  ring  in  it!  What  is  loyalty?  It  is 
ringing  true  when  struck;  not  struck 
with  hostile  intent,  but  to  determine 
the  tone  of  that  which  is  tested.  It 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  the  membership  of  this 
church  that  their  loyalty  is  not  cir- 
cumscribed; it  is  a  genuine  and  hearty 
loyalty.  The  men  and  women  have 
loved  this  church  with  a  whole-souled 
love,  but  they  have  loved  the  King- 
dom more;  and  that  is  one  reason  wh}' 
this  church  has  ever  counted  it  a 
great  Christian  privilege  to  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  other 
churches  of  this  community  in  the 
endeavor,  through  their  allied  influ- 
ence, to  bring  in  the  reign  of  a  better 
order.  This  is  also  a  reason  why 
there  is  such  a  happy  unity  among 
the  churches  here,  and  among  the 
memories  of  those  nine  years  I  shall 
ever  prize  is  this  of  the  close  fraternal 
fellowship. 

This  church  also  possesses  in  emi- 
nent degree  the  cvangelis/ic  spirit. 
These  are  words  of  deserved  praise 
when  I  sa}^  that  the  one  thing  that 
has  peculiarly  marked  the  life  of  this 
church  all  through  the  century  of  its 
existence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  its 
devotion  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of 
the  individual  soul.  The  member- 
ship has  been  loyal  to  the  kingdom, 
loyal  to  the  church,  loyal  to  the 
Saviour  and  loyal  to  the  souls  for 
whom  Christ  died. 
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What  of  the  church  of  the  couiinf? 
century.  It  is  an  old  axiom  that 
when  progress  ceases  death  begins. 
When  the  soul  life  fails  in  develop- 
ment its  degeneration  begins.  Indi- 
viduals and  churches  progress  in  not 
quite  the  same  way.  It  is  the 
rule  of  the  normal  soul  life  that  it 
progress  to-day,  to-morrow  and  for- 
ever. Everyone  can  be  better  to- 
morrow than  he  is  to  night;  and  no 
man  can  hold  before  himself  any 
higher  ambition  than  this,  that  he  be 
every  daj^  a  better  man— more  unsel- 
fish in  action,  njore  devoted  and 
kindlier  in  his  home,  and  with  larger 
loyalt)'  to  Jesus  Christ 

The  church  does  not  progress  in 
just  this  way.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  men  and  women  who  fill  the 
pews  to-day  are  better  than  the  men 
and  women  who  filled  the  pews  of  a 
generation  ago.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  we  are  better  Christians  than  the 
Christians  who  went  out  to  evange- 
lize the  world  at  the  bidding  of  Jesus 
Christ  The  church  progresses  as  a 
regiment  progresses. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  present 
at  a  dinner  which  was  given  on  the 
day  when  the  beautiful  shaft  erected 
to  the  memory  of  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent McKinley  was  unveiled  in 
Buffalo.  The  dinner  was  given  to  the 
governor  of  the  .state  and  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  various  regiments,  local 
and  visiting  in  the  city.  Among  the 
guests  was  the  colonel  of  the  Tenth 
Canadian  Fusiliers— a  royal  man  and 
commander  of  a  royal  regiment.  His 
regiment  had  won  its  laurels  in  the 
Canadian  wars  of  the  great  North- 
west, such  as  the  Riel  rebellion,  and 
latterly  in  that  terrible  war  with  the 
Boers  in  South  Africa.  Comparative- 
ly few  of  the  men  who  marched  down 
Delaware  avenue,  Buffalo,  two  weeks 
ago  had  been  in  those  wars  of  the 
Northwest;  only  a  few  of  them  in  the 
South  African  campaign.  But  it  was 
the  esprit  de  corps  that  gave  swing  to 
the  step  and  carriage  to  the  bod}^  of 
those  red  coated,  lo^'al  servants  of  the 
British  empire. 

Though  the  men  of  that  regiment 
today  maj'  be  no  better  soldiers  than 


the  men  who  fought  in  Kiel's  rebel- 
lion, though  they  be  not  better 
soldiers  than  the  men  who  fought  in 
vSouth  Africa,  yet  the  regiment  is  bet- 
ter with  every  generation  of  its  life 
because  ol  the  traditions  that  gather 
around  its  banner. 

While,  then,  it  may  be  true  that  we 
may  not  be  nobler  in  our  individual 
lives  than  the  men  and  women  who 
have  gone  before  us  in  the  member- 
ship of^this  church,  yet  the  church — 
through  the  influence  of  its  esprit  de 
corps—  must  progress,  generation  by 
generation,  or  it  fails  to  manifest  the 
spirit  of  him  who  calls  to  higher 
things.      This  is  to  be  its  mi.ssion. 

If  I  understand  aright  the  tendency 
of  the  times  in  the  life  of  the  church 
it  is  this,  that  we  are  to  spell  the 
word  salvation  with  a  larger  meaning 
than  ever  before.  In  a  measure  we 
are  getting  back  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  word  salvation  which  Jesus 
Christ  himself  gave.  Salvation 
means  the  saving  of  a  man  through 
and  through;  physically,  mentally, 
socially,  industrially,  as  well  as  for 
heaven. 

The  church  of  the  coming  century 
has  a  larger  mission  than  the  church 
of  the  past  century  conceived  its  mis- 
sion to  be.  It  has  set  its  face  toward 
the  improvement  of  all  conditions  of 
life;  that  there  shall  be  better  tene- 
ments and  better  home  conditions; 
that  there  shall  be  better  workshops; 
that  there  shall  be  saner  conditions 
in  the  amusements  of  our  people. 

And  I  hope  and  pray—  as  one  re- 
sult of  this  Centennial  Celebration  — 
that  the  churches  of  this  community 
will  meet  that  wise  suggestion  which 
the  Rector  of  Trinity  made  here  last 
night, —  that  adequate  provision  be 
made  for  the  development  of  the 
social  life  of  this  community.  We 
must  minister  to  the  needs  of  the 
whole  man,  and  when  the  church 
shall  prove  to  the  young  man,  and  to 
all  men,  that  it  is  laboring  to  make 
life  worth  the  living  here,  they  will 
come  to  the  church  to  learn  how  life 
may  be  made  better  for  living  there. 

If  the  prophet  could  touch  our  eyes 
tonight,  deny  yow  that  we  should  see 
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close  to  us  those  who  have  been 
trained  here  for  Christ's  larger  service; 
we  should  hear  the  beating  of  angel 
wings,  and  we  should  catch  the  songs 
of  the  multitude  of  angel  voices,  and 
something  of  the  harmony  of  that 
heavenly  home.  The  saints  who 
dwell  in  the  light  cannot  be  far  away 
tonight.  "Wherefore,  seeing  we  are 
surrounded  by  so  great  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses, let  us  run  with  patience  the 
race  that  is  set  before  us,  looking 
unto  Jesus." 

It   is  a  joy  to  me,  as  I  think  of  the 
coming   century,  to  know  the   young 


man  who  is  to  guide  this  church  in 
its  opening  years.  I  have  been  drawn 
to  him  with  a  strong  affection,  as  has 
every  man  of  the  Buffalo  Presbytery 
who  has  known  him  in  his  former 
work;  and  I  cannot  allow  the  exercises 
of  this  evening  to  close  without  con- 
gratulating 3'ou  upon  the  devoted 
young  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  whom 
you  have  called  to  be  your  leader  in 
spiritual  things. 

May  the  blessingof  the  Triune  God 
abide  upon  this  devoted  people  for- 
evermore! 


yWoncI^y,      Septeml^e^r      ^3,      IQOT 


f\T  v:30  0'C:loc::k.  f».  m. 


AN  EVENING  WITH  -SONS  OF  THE  CHURCH" 

Rev.  William  P.  Schell,  Presiding. 


Letter  of  Greeting  from   Rev. 
Andrew  Gillies,  D.  D. 

Pastier  of  Heniiepiti  A-.t'itui-  M .  /•'..  L  /i  ii  rch,Minne- 
a/>olis,  Minn. 

Round  Lake,  N,  Y.,  S.pt.  7,  1907. 
To  the  Members  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian church  of  Seneca  Falls. 

I  am  both  sorry  and  glad  to  send  to 
you  my  personal  greetings;  I  am  sorry 
that  the}'  have  to  be  sent,  for  I  would 
far  rather  bring  them  in  person.  Only 
with  the  keenest  regret  have  I  recon- 
ciled myself  to  the  impossibility  of 
joining  with  5'ou  in  3'our  celebration 
of  one  hundred  years  of  church  life. 
If  I  were  going  to  be  anj-  nearer  than 
the  fifteen  hundred  miles  which  will 
separate  us  on  the  evening  of  Septem- 
ber 23d,  I  am  sure  that  I  would  try  to 
compass  the  journey. 

I  am  glad,  however,  to  send  my 
greetings  because  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  rejoicing  with  you,  even 
though  I  cannot  be  present.  And 
why  shouldn't  I  ?  lu  the  Primary 
Department  of  your  Sunday  school  I 
secured  the  rudiments  of  my  religious 
education.  One  of  the  earliest  memo- 
ries which  I  have  is  that  of  hearing, 
again  and  again  that  old  question, 
"What  is  the  chief  end  of  man."  and 
answering,  with  unfailing  accuracy 
"To  glorify  God  and  enjo}'  Him  for- 
ever." In  your  Sunday  school  I  was 
first  taught  the  great  truths  which 
make  for  life  and  immortalit3^  How 
well  I  remember  the  class  of  eight  boys 
so  faithfully  taught  by  Mr.  Charles 
Mosher,  now  of  Geneva.  In  your 
church  I  became  converted  and  chose 
to  give  my  life  to  God.  It  was  Mr. 
E.  W.  Addison  who  gave  me  the 
initial  impulse  by  simply  putting  his 
hand   on   mj'   shoulder   and    saying, 


"Don't  you  think  you  ought  to  be  a 
christian."  And  it  was  the  evange- 
list, ]\Ir.  E.  E.  Davidson,  who  so  put 
the  whole  matter  that  I  walked  up 
the  left  aisle  and  made  my  first  public 
confession  of  repentance  and  faith. 
With  sixty  or  seventy  others  I  was 
received  into  the  church  and  given  a 
start  as  a  "laborer  together  with 
God."  I  will  never  forget  that  winter, 
memorable  to  me,  at  least,  nor  will  I 
ever  cease  to  be  grateful  to  every  one 
who  helped  me  to  see  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  genuine  joy  of  the 
christian  life.  About  twenty-one 
years  have  passed  since  then.  Many 
of  the  older  ones  have  passed  on  to 
the  Father's  House.  Many  of  the 
younger  have  been  scattered  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth.  And  yet,  with  the 
inevitable  changes  in  personnel,  the 
old  church  goes  on  ministering 
in  the  name  of  God  to  the  community 
of  which  it  is  apart,  and,  to  a  greater 
degree  even  than  is  understood,  send- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  May  the  Heavenly  Father's 
choicest  blessings  rest  upon  all  of  you 
who  labor  in  this  part  of  His  vine- 
yard and  may  He  continue  to  prosper 
this.  His  church,  so  rich  in  history 
and  so  fruitful  in  the  years  which 
have  gone. 

Yours  in  Christian  affection. 
Andrew  Gilues. 


Letter  of  Greeting  from  Prof. 
Elmer  B.  Waller. 

MiiiyviUe  College ,  Maryi'ille,  Tenn. 

Maryville,  Tenn.,  Sept.  14,  07. 
Rev    Win.  P.  Schell, 

My  dear  Brother-. — 
Allow  me  to  extend  to  3'ou  and  the 
congregation    present     my    heartiest 
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congratulations  and  good  wishes  as 
you  celebrate  the  centennial  of  the  old 
church. 

Unable  to  be  with  you  in  person  I 
am  with  you  in  spirit  and  purpose,  as 
you  recount  the  blessings  of  the  past 
and  look  forward  hopefully  to  the 
future. 

Give  a  passing  thought  to  the 
many  sons  and  daughters  of  the  old 
church  who  have  severed  home  ties 
and  are  scattered  over  this  broad  and 
fair  land  of  ours,  as  this  message 
comes  to  you  from  the  mountain  re- 
gion of  East  Tennessee  where  I  have 
labored  for  twenty  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  rightly  the 
relative  importance  of  the  different 
departments  of  church  work,  but  my 
earliest  and  strongest  impressions 
come  from  the  Sabbath  school  with 
such  teachers  as  Miss  Ella  Crane, 
Mrs.  Weed  and  Mr.  Sanderson. 

Perhaps  my  impressions  were  sub- 
consciously deepened  by  the  fact  that 
I  was  always  a  dependable  and  en- 
thusiastic attendant  upon  all  Sabbath 
school  Christmas  entertainments  and 
Cayuga  Lake  picnics. 

May  the  church,  now  in  its  second 
century,  proceed  from  strength  to 
strength,  and  may  the  congregation 
with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify 
God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

J^raternally  &  sincerely  yours, 
Elmer  Briton  Wallkr. 


Letter  of  Greeting  from  Prof. 
James  A.  Riggs. 

Auburn  Theological  Seiitinaxy. 

Auburn,  Sept.  21,  1907. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Schell: 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  your 
very  kind  invitation  to  be  with  you 
in  your  centennial  exercises.  I  am 
doing  what  is  far  better  for  you  all 
than  accepting  it,  and  that  is  going 
to  Buffalo  to  help  Dr.  Dickinson  with 
his  plans  to  be  with  you.  I  can 
readily  appreciate  the  interest,  pleas- 
ure and  profit  which  will  centre  in 
this  occasion.  Your  noble  church  has 
exerted  an  unmeasurable  influence 
for   good   upon    the   whole  region  in 


which  it  stands.  Noble  men  have 
filled  its  pulpit  and  in  the  pews  have 
been  strong  stalwart  supporters  of 
righteousness  and  truth  in  Seneca 
Falls.  My  congratulations  not  onl}' 
upon  the  splendid  past,  but  upon  the 
bright  future.  Brief  and  occasional 
as  have  been  my  opportunities  of 
service  in  the  church  yet  they  were 
sufficient  to  give  me  knowledge  of  its 
power  and  zeal.  Fortunate  is  the 
man  who  can  work  with  such  a  people 
to  help  him.  May  the  years  but 
make  more  effective  the  labors  of 
pastor  and  people  !  Thanking  you 
again  for  your  invitation. 

I  am  yours  cordiall}', 

James  A.  Riggs. 


Greetings    from    Presbyterian 
Church  of  Trumansburg. 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  22,  07. 
Hon.  Ckas.  A.  Hawley,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  V. 
Greetings   and   congratulations   to 
your  church.     Hebrews  13:20,  21. 
Trumansburg  Pres.  Church. 


Address  by   Rev.  Henry   W. 
Maier. 

Pastor  0/ First  Congregational  Church  0/  Christ, 
New    Britaiu,  Cinn. 

"The  Religion  of  the  Future." 

Fellow  Christian  laborers,  brethren 
in  the  Lord  and  church  members  with 
me  in  this  great  old  church  of  ours;  I 
feel  called  upon  to  congratulate  you 
that  you  have  reached  so  dignified  an 
age  and  yet  carry  your  age  so  youth- 
fully. I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought 
to  congratulate  you  most  or  myself 
that  I  am  a  son  of  this  church,  that  I 
was  brought  up  under  its  influences. 
I  am  sure  that  any  man,  whatever 
might  be  the  after  relations  of  his 
life,  who  should  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  worshiping  here  and  of  know- 
ing the  truth  as  it  has  been  taught 
from  this  pulpit,  would  indeed  feel 
gratified  to  God  for  the  privileges 
that  have  been  his.  I  feel  that  it 
would  be  an  act  of  ingratitude  on  my 
part  if  1  w^ere  not  to  bear  testimony 
first  to  those  influences  that  impress- 
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ed  upon  me  the  religious  aspirations 
that  have  led  me  through  the  years. 
Few  I  think  were  privileged  to  have 
a  better  Sunday  school    teacher  than 
the   one   given    to    me   in    my   early 
youth.     I    remember    her   with    love 
and  gratitude  and  her  face  will  never 
be  forgotteti.     She  passed    to   her  re- 
ward when  I  was  a   boy  twelve  years 
of  age.     I    refer   to   Mrs.  Hammond. 
Of  all  memories  that  a  boy  ever  cared 
for,  the  memor}'  of  the   teaching  and 
interest  of  that   woman,  that  woman 
of  God,  has    never   left    me.     It  was 
years   afterwards    before   I   gave   my 
heart  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  through  all 
those  years   that   thought     that  she 
gave  me  one  day,  "You  can  never  do 
anything  better,    boys,   than    to  give 
your  heart  to  Jesus  Christ"  never  left 
me.     But  there  were  other  influences 
for   which    I    am   grateful.     When  a 
young  man   nineteen  years  of  age,  a 
companion   of  mine,  a   friend   that   I 
count  very  dear  to  this   day  and  now 
an  elder  in    this   church,  came   to  me 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1886,  and 
opening  a  little  notebook   he  showed 
me   the    names   of    six    young   men 
written    in    that     notebook,     and     I 
noticed,  and  I  have  always  been  grate- 
ful for  it,  although  he  may  not   have 
intended  it,  that  mj-  name  headed  the 
list.     Therefore  I  took  it  that    his  in- 
terest was  chiefly  in  me.     He  said  "I 
am  going  to  try  during  the  next  year 
to  get  you    six    fellows    to  give  your 
hearts  to  Jesus  Christ.."     That  work- 
ed upon    my  mind,  I   think    it   never 
quite   left    me.       For    three    months 
faithfully    did    he    labor,  not  without 
tact,  but  wdth  a  great  deal  of  tact.    He 
again  and  again  invited    me  to  make 
the  stand.     It  was  not    long   before  I 
began  to  think  I  would  lead    a  secret 
Christian  life;  then  the  pastor  of  this 
church,  Mr.  Morey  happened  to  preach 
on  the  text,  and  I    have  never  forgot- 
ten the  sermon, — it  was  the  only  ser- 
mon of  his  I  e^er  remembered,  and  I 
blame  that  to  original  sin  and  not   to 
Mr.  Morey,  — Galatians  6  :i5,  "For  in 
Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision  avail- 
eth  anything  nor  uncircumcision,but  a 
new   creature, "  made   the  impression 
that  finally  led  me  in  the  lower  room 


to   stand    forth    and    give    myself  to 
Jesus  Christ.     Whatever  influence  led 
me    into    the    ministry  .seems  of  but 
small  import.  The  great  influences  as 
I  view  them  now  were  these  three  who 
took  such  a  personal    interest    in  my 
spiritual  welfare,  and  when  I  think  of 
it  I  congratulate  myself  that  I  belong 
to  a   church    that    is    doing  that  not 
alone  for  me,   but   has   been   doing  it 
for  a  hundred  years  for  all  who  come 
under  its    influence.       For    the    past 
century  this  church  has  been  vi'ielding 
an  influence  for  Jesus  Christ  in  bring- 
ing men  and    women  to   confess    him 
before   the    world.     What   a  glorious 
history  !      But  that  is  not  my  subject, 
it  is  not  to  the  past,  but  to  the  future 
that  I  look.   Surely  if  we  .should  com- 
pare the  prospects  of  this  church  with 
what  they  were  a  hundred    years  ago 
when  a    few  men  and  women    banded 
themselves   together    and    decided  to 
organize  themselves  into  a  Christian 
church,      probably     they     wondered 
whether  the  venture  would   be  a  suc- 
cess or  not,  — and  compare  it  with  the 
prospects  of  this  church   as  it   enters 
upon   the  second  centurj^  of  its   life, 
we  should  say,  what  a  prospect,  what  a 
power,  what  a  vital    force  it    must  be 
in  the  century  that  is  to  come.     That 
vital  force,    that   religious   power  ac- 
cording to  my  conceptions  of  religion 
is    to   be   more  potent    in    the   years 
that  are  to  come  than  ever  it  has  been 
in  the  years  that  are  pa.st  because  re- 
ligion is  taking  a  different  hold  upon 
the  human  heart  from  any  hold   that 
it  has  ever  held  before.     He  would  be 
blind  who  did  not  see  the  changed  at- 
titude  of  men  toward  religion.     Dr. 
Lyman     Abbott     has    answered    the 
question,    what  is  to  be  the  religion 
of  the   future,    by  saying  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  future  is  to   be   the  re- 
ligion  of  the   past,    but   he    finds  it 
necessar}'  to  distinguish  between  cer- 
tain forms  that  have  been  considered 
as  religion  and  religion  itself.   He  says 
that  theology  is   not  religion,— it  is 
what  man  thought  about  religion.  He 
says   ecclesiasticism    is  not  religion, 
but    a  form  of  government  which   re- 
ligious   organizations     have     taken. 
Ritualism   is  not  religion,  that  is  the 
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method  that  men  have  adopted  where- 
by they  worship  God,  but  down  deep 
in  the  heart  of  all  human  relations 
with  the  Divine  is  that  relation  which 
ties  a  man  to  God  and  ties  his  energy 
in  behalf  of  his  fellowmen,  and  that  is 
the  religion  of  the  future.  It  is  not 
to  be  a  credal  religion;  that  we  have 
passed.  Every  man  who  is  a  religious 
man  has  a  creed  of  his  own.  It  is 
not  going  to  be  the  important  ques- 
tion to-morrow,  M'hether  you  believe 
this  or  that  theological  statement, 
but  it  is  going  to  be  whether  or  no 
you  have  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ 
within  your  heart.  A  man  is  not 
going  to  be  known  as  a  Christian  be- 
cause his  name  is  upon  the  church 
roll.  He  is  to  be  known  as  a  Chris- 
tian because  he  follows  in  the  steps  of 
Jesus  Christ,  his  Lord  and  Master. 
Righteousness, — how  to  become  right- 
eous, how  to  act  righteous,  is  to  be 
the  emphasis  of  the  new  religion.  I 
believe  the  time  is  coming  when  a 
candidate  for  church  membership  will 
be  asked  not  do  you  believe  this  or 
that,  bvit  do  you  do  this  or  that. 
Righteousness  before  God  and  before 
man, — I  like  the  thought  as  I  consider 
the  future  of  religion  given  us  by  Dr. 
Drummond  in  one  of  his  addresses, 
where  he  said  of  the  work  of  the  spirit, 
that  the  spirit's  work  was  to  convince 
men,  convince  the  world  or  convict 
the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness  and 
of  judgment.  He  conceives  faith  not 
as  three  separate  modes  active  equally' 
at  all  times,  but  he  conceives  of  it  as 
three  periods  or  different  stages  of 
method  of  the  spirit  of  God.  He  says 
we  have  passed  through  the  first  and 
we  recognize  that  the  time  is  past 
when  no  matter  how  eloquently  men 
may  preach,  they  do  not  produce  that 
effective  conviction  of  sin  that  was 
brought  about  a  few  years  ago.  Who 
ever  hears  to-day,  and  it  may  be  the 
weakness  of  the  present  ministry,  but 
who  ever  hears  to  day  of  men  holding 
on  the  backs  of  the  seats  for  fear  that 
because  of  their  sin  their  feet  were 
slipping  into  hell  ?  The  age  of  the 
conviction  of  sin  as  it  was  known  a 
century  ago  seems  to  have  passed. 
But  what  is   the  emphasis   to-day  ? 


The  emphasis  is  on  righteousness 
wherever  you  find  it,  in  industrial 
life,  in  business  life,  everywhere  men 
are  calling  for  righteousness  and  is  it 
not  true  that  the  spirit  has  entered  in 
upon  the  second  stage  of  its  work, con- 
victing the  world  of  righteousness  ? 
But  what  do  you  mean  by  righteous- 
ness ?  I  mean  the  same  thing  which 
Jesus  Christ  taught  when  he  was  here 
on  earth.  I  do  cot  mean  what  men 
think  about  it.  I  mean  what  He  said. 
You  read  that  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
where  He  gives  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  principles  to  save  men  to 
the  Kingdom.  You  read  the  last  part 
of  the  25th  chapter  of  St.  Mathew's 
Gospel  again  and  3'ou  will  see  what 
He  means  by  righteousness.  Feed 
the  poor,  clothe  those  who  are  without 
clothes,  give  drink  to  the  thirsty  and 
so  on  through  that  catalog  of  right- 
eous acts.  But  where  do  we  get  the 
idea  of  it  ?  Why  in  His  own  life,  in 
His  own  life.  He  is  the  only  religious 
leader  that  ever  told  men  to  follow 
him  and  no  one  ever  accused  Him  of 
being  conceited.  He  is  the  only  re- 
ligious leader  that  ever  told  men  that 
if  they  did  that  they  would  not  go 
astray.  That  is  the 'call  to  you  and 
to  me  in  the  future.  '-Follow  Me"  said 
the  Master  "Follow  Me,  Follow  Me." 
I  wonder  at  the  persuasiveness  of  that 
voice  as  those  fishermen  heard  it; 
what  strange  magnetism  thrilled  them 
when  he  called  to  them  "Come,  follow 
Me,"  that  they  left  their  nets  and  all 
that  they  had  and  followed  Him.  I 
wonder  at  the  strange  pesuasiveness 
that  took  Mathew  at  the  seat  of  the 
custom  and  he  dropped  all  he  had 
there  and  followed  Him.  They 
thought  they  had  silenced  that  voice, 
but  they  had  not, — through  all  the 
ages  it  has  been  heard.  Martin  Luther 
heard  it  in  the  cell  and  said  "I  must 
go  out  now  and  do  what  he  tells  me 
and  I  must  follow  where  He  leads 
me,"  St.  Francis,  of  Assisi,  heard  it 
and  took  upon  himself  the  oath  of 
adversity.  The  Wesleys  heard  it  and 
it  led  them  here  and  there  to  do  cer- 
tain things.  Haven't  yoti  heard  it  ? 
"Follow  Me,  Follow  Me,  Follow  Me," 
"Yes"  said  the  young  man,  "Father, 
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I  cannot  do  that,  I  have  heard  a  voice 
that  called  ineand  I  must  follow  Him" 
and  that  youn^  nian  leaves  the  busi- 
ness prospect  that  is  before  him  and 
follows,  we  know  not  whither,  it  may 
be  the  slums.  The  younj;-  woman  in 
the  midst  of  her  .social  enoau^cments 
hears  the  voice,  "Follow  iMe,  I'ollow 
]Me,"  and  she  drops  her  .social  engage- 
ments and  says.  "Mother,  I  cannot  do 
this  any  more,  I  have  heard  a  voice 
that  is  calling  me  and  I  must  go,  I 
must  go."  ajid  she  leaves  all  that 
would  hinder  her  from  following  Ilim 
and  follows  on.  Tiiat  is  the  religion 
of  the  future,  —  following  Jesus  where- 
ever  He  leads  you.  Wherever  there 
is  need  of  your  service  he  will  lead 
you  and  in  the  coming  century  that 
is  opening  before  3'ou  now, — glorious 
as  has  been  3-our  past,  more  glorious 
will  be  your  future  if  you  are  listen- 
ing for  that  voice  and  whenever  he 
says  follow,  you  go.  no  matter  where 
he  leads  you,  no  matter  what  he  leads 
you  into,  no  matter  what  he  asks 
you  to  do.  You  have  got  the  true  re- 
ligion of  all  the  centuries,  not  only 
for  the  next,  but  for  the  centuries, 
of  all  time,  when  you  are  following 
Jesits. 

Address    by    Rev.   Louis     F. 
Giroux,  M.  A. 

Professor  of  Hihiiml   /.iteraliirr    and    History, 

A»im\an     fntrrnniioiial    College, 

S/>riiif;/icl(l,    Mass. 

"Some  Distinctive  Needs  in  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Foreigner. " 
The  Home  Church,  dear  home 
church,  I  wish  that  I  might  confide 
to  j-ou  all  that  I  think  and  could  give 
an  expression  of  the  love  which  I  bear 
for  5-ou,  but  a  boy  coming  back  after 
some  years  of  experience  away  from 
home  does  not  find  it  easy  to  say  all 
that  he  would  say,  to  express  fully 
all  that  he  would  express.  In  fact, 
boys  at  a  certain  age  find  it  very 
dilBcult  to  Hay  anything  about  affec- 
tion. I  am  in  that  period  when,  as  I 
review  the  influences  of  this  home 
church  upon  me,  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
self to  a  full  expression  of  what  there 
is  in  my  mind  and  in  my  heart. 

I  remember   as  a  small   boy   that  I 


was  one  of  the  Sunday  school  tramps 
of  this  town,  going  from  .school  to 
.school,— Methodist,  Baptist,  Wesley- 
an  and  Presbyterian.  I  remember 
one  certain  week  of  prayer,  away 
back  in  the  early  70's  when  I  was  a 
mere  boy,  I  came  into  the  meeting  and 
sat  down  beside  F:ider  Charles  Mosher 
and  I  sang  with  the  others  and  he 
.said  to  me,  "My  lad,  you  sing  pretty 
well."  You  have  no  idea  how  that 
thrilled  my  .soul.  I  remember  going 
to  the  other  meetings  and  then  com- 
ing up  the  stairs  to  one  of  those  side 
l)ews  over  there  with  the  elder,  and 
kneeling  down  with  him.  Both  of 
us  praved  and  it  was  not  very  long 
after  that  when  I  said  to  my  father 
and  mother,  "I  think  I  will  have  to 
study  for  the  ministry.  "  I  was  very 
young,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of 
age  at  that  time,  but  that  idea  remain- 
ed in  my  mind.  I  remember  that 
Sunday  school  class  of  Mrs.  Weed's 
and  the  first  gift  of  a  book  that  I 
ever  received  was  from  her.  It  was 
Cruden's  Concordance.  I  kept  it  for 
a  long  time  for  it  interested  me.  I 
am  still  interested  in  concordances, 
but  that  particular  concordance  I  be- 
lieved she  would  be  glad  to  have  me 
pass  on  and  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
a  French  Methodist  minister  in  the 
citv  of  Manchester,  N.  H.  I  gave  it 
to  him  at  the  time  of  his  graduation 
from  the  college  in  which  I  was  a 
teacher  and  it  is  still  doing  service,  I 
am  sure. 

I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  happiness 
that  came  to  me  from  all  the  minis- 
trations of  this  blessed  church.  As  I 
review  thetn  now  I  would  like  to 
speak  of  them,  but  I  have  another 
subject  that  presses  upon  my  mind. 
I  would  like  to  make  certain  con- 
fessions to  you,  to  this  mother 
church,  but  it  is  rather  hard  for  boys 
to  make  confessions  when  some  of  the 
other  children  are  listening  to  ihem. 
so  I  will  not  say  very  much  about 
that,  but  I  realize  certain  very  im- 
portant weaknes.ses  and  I  pray  that 
the  mother  may  bear  with  me  and 
may  help  me  in  those  things  in  which 
I  need  to  be  strengthened,  but  I  can 
tell  you  with  great  earnestness  of  the 


purpose  that  comes  into  the  life  of 
one  who  feels  himself  drawn  to  his 
Maker  and  his  Master.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  tell  of  it  fully,  but  time 
will  not  permit  me.  There  were  cer- 
tain distinct  calls  which  came  into 
m3^  life  as  some  ot  you  may  remember. 
Before  the  close  of  my  college  cour.se 
one  came  to  me  to  spend  three  years 
of  ray  life  in  Syria,  not  as  a  preacher, 
but  as  a  teacher  and  that  call  came  to 
nie  with  such  urgency,  with  such 
directness,  with  such  persistence, that 
I  heeded  it  and  went  to  that  land 
where  for  three  years  I  spent  the 
happiest  time  of  my  life— excepting 
the  jears  since  I  have  been  married. 
Those  years  of  blessed  experience 
were  passed  in  the  land  where  my 
Saviour  walked,  so  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Jerusalem  as  with  Bos 
ton,  in  all  its  devious  ways.  I  speak 
of  that  not  for  the  advantage  which 
it  afforded  me  but  lor  the  purpose  of 
showing  you  that  for  three  years  I 
was  in  constant  contact  with  the  sons 
of  foreigners  and  that  from  all  quart- 
ers of  the  globe  there  were  students 
under  my  instruction.  I  wish  I  might 
read  to  you  letters  that  I  have  re- 
ceived since  then,  telling  of  the  kind 
of  experiences  that  came  into  the  lives 
of  those  who  were  taught  in  that 
school.  Then  during  my  Seminary 
course  I  received  a  call  to  Dobb's 
Ferry  military  school  where  our  be- 
loved Prof.  Fancher,  who  was  once 
principal  of  the  High  School,  was 
teaching  at  the  time.  That  empha- 
sized during  ni}^  seminary  course 
teaching  as  a  mission.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  my  Seminary  course  there 
was  a  call  to  the  F/mmanuel  Congre- 
gational Church  that  led  me  to  the 
city  of  Springfield.  There  at  about 
the  time  when  I  was  graduated  from 
college,  was  founded  an  institution 
for  the  training  of  foreign  3'ouths. 
After  a  six  years  pastorate  I  was  call- 
ed to  a  profes-sorship  in  that  college, 
a  college  for  foreigners.  That  brings 
me  to  a  story  which  I  would  like  to 
tell  3'ou,  this  evening.  It  is  the 
stor.y  of  my  father,  and  some  of  you 
knew  him.  My  father  knew  that  his 
baptismal    record   was   found  in   the 


city  of  Quebec.  He  was  a  French 
Canadian.  He  was  brought  up  in  the 
Rouuin  Catholic  faith.  His  father 
was  an  austere  man,  very  rigid  in  his 
faith  and  some  of  the  earliest  words 
that  my  father  ever  heard  from  him 
were,  "Henri,  3'ou  must  be  a  priest." 
These  words  rang  in  his  ears  time 
after  time  xintil  at  the  age  of  thirteen 
his  little  Huguenot  soul  rebelled 
against  that  teaching  and  he  left 
home.  He  had  heard  of  the  States 
and  through  some  curious  mistake 
instead  of  going  directly  across  the 
line  from  Quebec,  he  drifted  to  De- 
troit and  began  life  in  that  city,  then 
a  small  town.  I  remember  he  used 
to  tell  me  how  he  sat  on  one  shoe- 
maker's bench  at  work,  and  an  Eng- 
lish lad  sat  on  another.  They 
swapped  languages,  he  teaching  the 
English  lad  Frencli  and  the  English 
lad  teaching  him  English.  He  kept* 
on  making  shoes,  pegging  away  until 
he  reached  the  town  of  Watkins  at 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  Without 
being  an  American  citizen  at  the  time, 
he  enlisted  in  the  8th  New  York 
Heavy  Artiller}-,  went  to  the  front, 
fought  for  three  years,  was  wounded 
three  times,  once  severely  at  the  battle 
of  Spottsylvania  Court  Hou.se.  He 
then  returned  to  (Tcneva  where  he 
took  up  his  residence.  After  his 
death,  in  looking  over  the  papers  that 
came  into  my  possassion,  there  was 
one  paper  that  I  prized  over  many 
others  in  the  bundle.  That  was 
my  father's  discharge  from  the  arm^'. 
I  found  that  the  discharging  ofticer 
had  written  these  words,  "Character 
excellent."  I  shall  always  esteem  that 
particular  document  for  these  two 
v\'ords  that  were  placed  upon  it.  My 
father  removed  to  Seneca  Falls  about 
1870.  He  entered  into  business 
here.  He  came  here  very  largelj-  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  services  of  a 
physician  who  cured  him  of  a  malady 
contracted  in  the  Civil  War.  My 
father  began  his  business  on  the  street 
with  other  business  men.  So  far  as 
he  knew  he  was  the  only  French 
Canadian  in  this  town  at  that  time. 
I  wish  I  could  refer  at  length  to  my 
home   experiences.     I  remember  how 
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be  used  to  say  to  nie  and  to  1113- 
mother,  "Oli,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
religions  jjrofessions  of  the  people  in 
this  town."  1  speak  of  that  now  for 
its  bearing  on  the  sequel  of  the  story. 
So  far  as  he  knew  no  one  had  ever 
spoken  to  him  of  his  soul's  salvation. 
The  career  of  my  father  in  his  own 
soul  was  similar  to  the  career  of  tens 
of  thousands  of  foreigners  in  the 
United  States  to-day  What  was  the 
result  of  this  kind  of  treatment  when 
be  was  left  alone  ?  He  said  that  Roman 
Catholicism  was  a  corrupt  religion, the 
priests  were  merctnar\'  and  selfish. 
He  looked  upon  the  Protf\stant  chuich 
as  heretical  and  if  the  mother  chnrcli 
was  false  to  its  calling,  how  could  a 
heretical  church  make  anj^  appeal 
to  him  ?  That  was  his  attitude.  He 
grew  from  indifference  to  skepticism 
and  into  despair  and  came  as  near  to 
atheism  as  an3one  I  ever  knew.  That 
was  the  progress  of  his  thinking.  But 
at  the  same  time  this  church  through 
its  services  on  Sunda}'  and  its  ])rayer 
meeting  on  Wednesda}-  night,  was 
helping  me  and  at  last  I  asked  father 
if  I  could  goto  college.  He  said  I 
could  go  to  college  and  become  a 
lawyer.  I  said  that  I  would  like  to 
enter  the  ministry.  "You  will  get 
over  that.  You  won't  keep  it  in  your 
mind  very  long."  After  the  college 
course  was  completed  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  go  to  Syria.  Father  had 
learned,  through  his  reading,  of  the 
various  Christian  sects  in  that  land. 
"Go  there  and  you  will  get  over  your 
desire  for  entering  the  ministry,  but 
the  travel  will  broaden  you.  it  will  be 
very  valuable  to  you,''  and  I  went.  I 
saw  .some  of  the  things  of  which  he 
spoke,  I  saw  the  pathos  of  wrangling 
churches.  I  saw  how  Jesus  Christ  was 
luisreprcsented  by  those  who  hold  His 
holy  name. 

But  I  return  to  the  revival  of  1886. 
I  think  it  was  Mr.  Davidson  v.dio  was 
the  evangelist  IMy  father  came  to 
this  church  one  night  and  he  came 
forward  for  pra5'ers.  I  cannot  go  into 
the  details  of  that.  I  was  in  vSyria  at 
the  time  I  received  a  letter  and  that 
letter  contained  the  message.  I  saw^ 
through  the   tear  ^stains    where   ni}- 


mother  had  wiitten,  "Father  is  con- 
verted." I  know  that  there  isjojMU 
heaven  over  one  wdio  is  converted;  I 
know  the  experience  of  hearing  this 
and  I  know  the  joys  of  the  salvation 
of  my  own  father.  I  know  there  are 
those  who  do  not  believe  in  sudden 
conversions,  but  if  I  knew  of  no  other 
conversion  in  the  world,  I  know  that 
my  fatlier,  when  he  was  converted, 
was    suddenly    converted. 

After  my  ])astorate  began  in  Spring- 
field he  came  to  live  with  me.  There 
my  father  became  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful men  in  the  church.  Oh, the  blessed- 
ness of  it  as  I  could  see  him  in  the 
prayer  meeting!  He  would  take  up 
the  hymn  book  and  turn  to  a  certain 
number. 

At  the  (."loss,  .'Vt  the  Cross, 

Wliere  I  lirst  saw  the  hght, 

.•Viul  the  bindeii  of  my  lieail  rolled  away 

It  was  there  by  taith  I  received  my  sight 

And  now  I  am  happy  all  the  day. 

Such  a  happy  Christian  as  he  was! 
He  went  about  bringing  sunshine  to 
everybodj'.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
my  successor  as  pastor  of  the  church 
paid  him  a  warm  tribute  of  affection. 
He  held  an  office  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  church  and  just  be- 
fore his  death  .served  at  the  table  of 
his  Lord.  It  was  all  very  sweet, 
very  beautiful  to  behold.  Novi',  wh}' 
do  I  speak  of  this  ?  Sometimes  m}' 
father  would  sit  in  the  arm  chair  in 
our  dining  room  and  would  rock  in 
the  chair  and  the  tears  would  roll 
down  his  cheeks  and  off"  the  corners 
of  his  beard.  I  would  go  up  to  him 
and  putting  my  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
say,  "Father,  what  is  the  matter?" 
and  he  would  reply,  "Oh,  my  son, 
those  years  that  I  did  not  know  Christ; 
those  years  that  I  did  not  know 
Christ,"  and  do  3'ou  wonder  ni}' 
Christian  friends,  that  when  the  call 
came  to  me  to  accept  a  professorship 
in  a  college  the  expressed  object  of 
which  was  to  teach  foreign  young 
men  and  bring  them  into  a  know- 
ledge of  the  spiritual  truths  of  (lod, 
that  I  heeded  that  call  ?  And  the 
college  was  right  in  the  city  where  I 
was  located.  vSome  may  call  it  chance, 
I  believe  it  is  Providence  that  leads  a 
man  in  that  way. 
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Now,  ray  interests  in  foreigners 
came  about  as  you  see  in  a  very 
natural  way.  M3'  life  has  been  with 
foreigners  ever  since  my  birth  a'nd  I 
hope  it  will  be  until  there  are  no 
strangers  or  foreigners  in  this  world, 
but  all  with  us  in  the  household  of 
faith. 

I  have  had  three  years  in  SN'ria  and 
twelve  years  in  the  American  Inter- 
national College  and  what  will  be  the 
future?  There  is  a  vast  immigration 
problem  confronting  us.  Why,  do 
3'ou  know  last  jear  there  were  1,285,- 
340  immigrants  who  came  to  this 
countr3^  Somebody  states  that  dur- 
ing ever}'  moment  in  the  year  there 
are  two  immigrants  who  enter  the 
United  States.  Among  them  there 
are  more  than  500  young  men  every 
day  between  the  ages  of  14  and  25 
who  are  reaching  our  shores.  A  large 
percentage  of  them  from  Southern 
and  Eastern  luirope  know  nothing  ol 
our  language.  Will  no  one  make  an 
effort  to  reach  this  large  class  of  immi- 
grants ?  Here  and  there  are  little 
missions  carr3nng  on  good  enterprises, 
but  not  meeting  fully  the  problem 
that  is  confronting  us.  I  was  talking 
with  a  Supt.  of  Kllis  Island  once  or 
twice  recentl}'  concerning  matters 
there  and  he  told  me  the  first  thing 
the  immigrant  needs  is  to  find  out 
where  he  is  to  get  his  daily  bread. 
That  is  the  great  problem  with  him. 
You  thi'ow  away  ^-our  tracts,  you 
throw  away  5'our  missionary  efforts 
if  5'ou  confront  him  first  with  those 
before  3'OU  have  told  him  where  he 
can  get  his  daily  biead  and  lodging. 
That  is  only  natural.  We  would  do 
the  same  if  we  were  to  become  immi- 
grants. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  distinc- 
tive needs  ?  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  two  or  three.  One  great, 
one  important  need  of  the  foreigner  is 
3'our  particular  interest  in  him.  One 
of  the  most  intelligent  men  I  have 
ever  known.  Prof.  Alfonso  de  Salvio 
of  Northwestern  Universit}',  ni}^  for- 
mer stitdent,  wrote  a  ver}-  significant 
fact  when  he  declared,  "The  greatest 
obstacle  to  the  Americanization  of  the 
foreigner   is   the   indifference   of    the 


Americans.''  We  Americans  need  to 
be  aroused  to  the  nece.ssit3'  of  doing 
something  for  the.se  people,  of  addres- 
sing ourselves  directl3'  to  them,  that 
the3'  ma3'  know  we  care  for  them, 
not  merel3'  to  get  out  of  them  b3'  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  the  labor  the}- 
have  come  to  perform  for  us.  We 
must  treat  them  in  no  selfish  wa3', 
but  must  go  to  them  with  Christ-like 
generosit3'  and  attitude  to  bring  them 
into  the  same  heritage  that  we 
possess. 

Then  they  need,  first  of  all,  if  the}' 
do  not  know  it,  the  English  language. 
Miss  Moore  has  done  a  remarkable 
work  in  Pennsylvania.  She  almost 
got  a  $200,000.00  bill  passed  b3'  the 
legislature  of  Penns3'lvania  to  estab- 
lish camp  schools  for  the  foreigners  in 
the  mining  camps.  It  was  onl3' 
through  a  printer's  error  that  she 
failed.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  teach  the.se  foreigners  the  rudiments 
of  the  English  language.  I  know  the 
necessit3'  of  that  well.  I  remember 
once  I  was  teaching  a  young  man  to 
declaim,  a  3'oung  Armenian.  He  was 
tr3'ing  very  hard  to  pronounce  two 
words,  the  rendering  of  the  syllables 
being  very  difiQcult  for  him  Those 
two  words  were  subtile  schemes. 
They  were  pronounced  b3'  him  as  sub- 
tile es-she-mees,  and  all  m3' week's 
training  had  passed  awa3'  into  sub- 
tile es  she-mees. 

Teach  them  the  rudiments  of  spell- 
ing. I  remember  an  examination 
paper  that  I  received  once  where  I 
inquired  what  men  were  doing  before 
the  flood,  and  the  answer  came  that 
they  were  worshipping  ideals  and 
not  govering  themselves.  That  is 
like  some  religious  people  who  wor- 
ship ideals  and  do  not  govern  them- 
.selves.  Another  interesting  mistake 
was  made  133-  a  former  student  in  our 
institution  who  was  ver3'  anxious  to 
come  back  the  following  year  and  take 
the  full  course.  In  writing  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  college  he  said,  "I 
desire  to  return  next  3-ear  and  take 
the  fool  course.  " 

Besides  these  the  foreigners  need  to 
know  American  history,  American 
government    and     Christian     ethics. 
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Oh,  how  much  they  need  to  know 
Christian  t-thics.  Our  schools  do  not 
directly  teach  that.  We  may  give 
them  tlie  first  and  lower  conceptions 
of  life  and  liberty  here,  but  to  know 
something  of  the  higher  things  of 
our  civilization,  isimjjortant  not  only 
for  keeping  them  out  of  the  ranks  of 
the  criminals  but  for  placing  them  in 
the  ranks  of  the  righteous.  We  need 
to  understand  that  this  is  a  very  deli- 
cate and  most  important  matter.  They 
need  to  know  the  spiritual  outlook  of 
the  true  American, —of  the  Christian 
American.  How  uiucli  wisdom  we 
must  use  in  teaching  them  these 
things. 

While  I  have  taken  more  time  than 
1  ought,  I  have  not  arrived  at  the 
point  where  1  expected  to  arrive  in 
this  hour.  One  was  talking  with 
Commissioner  Robert  Wachhorn 
when  he'said,  "The  more  you  see  ot 
these  people  who  are  landing  on  this 
island  the  more  you  will  believe  in 
them."  That  has  been  my  experience 
in  the  fifteen  years  of  teaching  foreign- 
ers—the more  I  see  of  them  the  more 
I  believe  in  them.  Some  of  the  bright 
est  men  and  some  of  the  most  perfect 
gentlemen  I  have  met  are  men  who 
have  come  raw  from  the  other  country. 
Oh,  that  I  might  tell  you  of  the  refine- 
ment of  .some  of  tho.se  young  men 
whom  I  have  known  intiniatelj'  and 
show  you  something  of  their  thoughts, 
their  hopes  and  aims.  Such  splendid 
stock  they  are  to  graft  into  ours.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  remark  of  President 
Roosevelt  when  he  said  with  so  much 
truth,  "Unless  we  lift  them  up,  the}' 
will  drag  us  down."  Oh,  that  we 
might  raise  up  this  mass  of  popula- 
tion that  is  coming  into  the  United 
States.  What  a  blessing  we  would 
be  to  the  world;  what  a  blessing  we 
would  be  to  our  own  countr}'  and  to 
our  church. 

It  is  ni}'  intention  during  the  next 
eix  months  or  year  to  stud}'  into  this 
problem  as  I  have  never  studied  before 
and  I  hope  the  Lord  will  open  a  way 
for  this  sou  of  this  old  Presbyterian 
church  in  Seneca  Falls  to  be  of  some 
use  to  this  large  neglected  portion  of 
our  population. 


Address  by  Mr.  Lindsay  S.  B. 
Hadley. 

Memher  o/Siin'or  tViiss,  Aii/'inii  TlieoU^gical 
S  fill  hi  my. 

"Retrospect  and  Prosj)ect  in  a  Semin- 
ary vStudent." 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  the  past 
is  gone  and  we  need  not  brood  over 
failures, nor  bemoan  the  times  when 
our  follies  have  carried  us  into  ex- 
cesses and  defeat.  Yet  there  is  a 
great  pleasure  at  such  a  time  as  this 
in  knowing  that  our  past  is  in  some 
wa3'  linked  with  this  noble  institution 
whicli  is  rejoicing  over  its  victories 
and  successes.  Thus  it  is  that  we 
are  so  happy  to-night,  knowing  that 
the  church  which  has  accomplished 
so  much  and  is  .so  prosperous  at  this 
time— after  a  hundred  years  of  trial  — 
of  testing — is  our  mother  church, 
and  we  as  her  children  have  a  special 
joy  in  her  rejoicing. 

When  a  young  man  enters  the  vSem- 
inary,  he  begins  a  special  prepara- 
tion to  complete  the  instruction  begun 
by  the  mother  church.  One  scarcel}' 
realizes  the  great  value  of  the  lesson.s 
and  duties  of  his  early  days  until  he 
comes  to  his  Seminary  days.  As  the 
various  'questions  of  Seminary  life 
and  teaching  come  before  him,  he 
begins  to  feel  the  importance  of  those 
earl}'  days —  of  the  lessons  which  the 
Sunday  school  teachers  have  with  so 
much  patience  striven  to  impart. 
With  the  usual  boyish  carelessness 
we  fail  to  appreciate  those  lessons  at 
the  time,  but  when  the  results  of  this 
early  training  are  called  into  play, 
then  we  look  back  with  great  regard 
for  those  patient,  sympathetic  teach- 
ers and  only  wish  that  we  might  live 
over  again  a  few  of  tho.se  years  to 
show  our  appreciation  to  those  teach- 
ers for  whom  we  often  expressed  so 
little  svmp.'ithy.  Nor  would  we  con- 
fine it  to  the  Sunda}'  school —  the 
Boy's  Mission  Band  with  its  noble 
leaders  played  a  great  part  in  the  life 
ofthosedays.  The  Christian  Rndeavor 
Society  must  also  have  its  share  of 
praise  for  the  inspiration  and  impetus 
which  it  afforded  as  well  as  the  neces- 
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sity  for  a  public  expression  of  one's 
faith. 

Yet  did  our  expression  of  apprecia- 
tion stop  here,  we  would  but  begin 
the  story  of  those  years.  Little  did 
we  know  then  that  the  church,  her 
minister,  teachers  and  leaders  had 
any  personal  interest  in  each  of  us. 
We  regard  ourselves  as  groups  —  the 
Boy's  mission  Band —  the  Christian 
Endeavor  ^"(^r/^/;/— the  Sunday  School 
Class.  But  the  years  have  revealed 
our  mistake.  The  leaders  in  the 
church  and  its  various  sub-organiza- 
tions knew  and  cared  for  us  as  one 
and  one,  rather  than  the  two  or 
group,  made  up  of  us  all,  As  I  say 
the  years  have  revealed  our  mistake. 
When  special  circumstances  called  for 
action  in  behalf  of  the  individual, 
before  we  knew  it  the  church,  through 
her  leaders,  was  at  hand,  standing 
behind  her  sons,  aiding  them  in  the 
struggle,  helping  them  to  surmount 
obstacles  otherwise  impossible.  So 
we  find  that  our  church  is  indeed  our 
mother  church,  her  care  is  not  im- 
personal, she  does  not  deal  with  us 
as  groups,  but  trains  us  ^«^  hy  one, 
seeking  to  make  each  one  fit  to  lead  a 
noble  and  effective  Christian  life.  For 
this  reason  we  are  bound  to  her  by 
the  strongest  bonds  of  love  fend  re- 
joice in  this  her  centennial  celebration. 

The  future  of  a  son  of  the  church 
often  separates  him  from  her  special 
oversight  but  never  from  the  thought 
of  her  care  in  the  past  and  the  inspi- 
ration  of  her   present   consideration. 


He  knows  that  such  attention  is  more 
than  a  provision  for  the  moment, 
that  it  betokens  an  ever  live  interest. 
He  knows  from  the  experience  of 
others  that  his  work  is  ever  before 
the  chuich  at  home  and  every  success 
is  heralded  as  another  success  of  her 
own  and  this  mutual  interest  of 
mother  church  and  her  sons  is  ever 
a  spur  and  an  impelling  force  in  his 
work. 

For  a  son  of  the  church  who  has 
specialized  in  theology,  the  future 
is  uncertain.  The  doctor  may  choose 
his  field,  limited  only  by  the  supply 
and  demand  of  similar  material. 
There  is  alwaj'S  work  for  the  lawyer 
and  he  may  locate  where  he  will, 
but  the  luinister  is  very  much  like 
the  maiden —  he  waits  to  be  asked — 
and  leap  j^ear  comes  even  less  fre- 
quently for  him  than  once  in  four 
years.  Besides  we,  at  Aubunn,  have 
received  special  direction  from  our 
practical  president  not  to  decide  upon 
the  church  to  which  we  are  going 
until  we  receive  a  call;  so  we  prepare 
for  our  future,  wherever  God  may 
•see  fit  to  use  us,  knowing  this  one 
thing;  that  wherever  we  go  we  take 
with  us  the  loving  sympathj'  of  the 
men  and  women  of  the  home  church; 
that  we  are  to  spread  abroad  the  same 
message  and  carry  the  same  lofty 
standard  as  the  mother  church,  and 
that  we  are  ever  joined  to  her  in  the 
closest  bonds  of  mutual  friendship 
and  love,   • 


RECEPTION 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  last  addresses  a  reception  was  held 
in  the  Church  Parlors,  at  which  very  many  of  the  members  and  home- 
comers  attended.  The  parlors  were  tastefully  dressed  with  flowers  and  greens, 
and  in  the  intermediate  room  tables  were  spread  bountifully  with  refresh- 
ments. All  entered  into  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  amid  congratu- 
lations, hand-shakings,  reunions  and  memories  of  old  days,  the  minutes 
winged  speedil}'^  away  to  a  late  hour,  bringing  to  a  close  the  Centennial  of  The 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. ,  in  ever}^  way  happ}'  in  its 
celebration  and  most  inspiring  for  the  future. 
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F.  C.SNYDER  &  CO. 

Society  and  Coniuiercial  Printers 

Bell  'Phone  153.        8  State  Steet. 


STORV  &&  STRONG 

HAROWARE 

Phiinbins;    and    Hea-ing,    Stoves    and   Ranges,  House 
Furnishing  Goods,  Paints,  Oils,  Etc. 

No.  7O  Fall  Street. 

Tir^GTB.'cTROWELL" 

Groceries,  Provisions, 

Fresh-Salt  Heats 

67  and  71  Fall  Street. 


The    State    Bank 


Of  Seneca  Falls. 


WILISIOT  P.  KLWELL.  President 
WALDO  G.  MORSE,  Vice  President 
THOMAS  W.  POLLARD,  Cashier 


FRED    MAIER 

PK.M.F.U    IN 

COAL  WOOD  AND  LUMBER 

F'all  Street. 


7VTRS.  s.  eecK 

FIRE  IHSOillNCE,  REflL  ESTATE 

We  lu.ikc  a  si>cci,dty  of  Collccliny.  Kcnliu- 
and  take  entire  charge  of  Estates,  Farms  and 
Dwellings.  If  you  have  anything  to  .■sell  \vc  can 
dispose  of  it.  If  you  want  to  buy,  consult  us. 
DEALER  IN 

Pianos,     Organs,     Sewing     fla- 
chines.    Furniture. 

BOTH 'PHONES.  S-2   C=-all  Street 


HHflliD  <St  FORBES 

men's   Fufnishings,  Hats   and   Caps 
CUSTOffl    TAIUORHNIG 

)30    FAt'L'   STREET. 


HTKIN'S  DUmP  WBRONS 

And  Dump  Boxes 

For   Grading,   Good  Road  Work    and 
for  Municipalities. 

MANIIFACTUREDBY 

GL-EN    iAZ:HGON  CO 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

DAVIS  &  HARPST 

Central  -  Drug  =  Store 

75  Pall  Street. 


FERD.  ISENHAN 

MANUFACTURING 

Baker    and    Confectioner 

Fine  Confo.  tions,  Celebrated  ice  Cream,  Staple  .-ind 
Fancy  Baked  Stuffs,  Catering  for  Parties,  Picnics, 
Weddings,  Etc. 
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A.  M.  FELTUS 
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127  129  FALL  STRLirr 

Women  and  Children's  Ready  to 

Wear  AppareJ. 


Mrs.  E.  M.  Cox-Fraiick 

FINE    JVIIlitiUMEl^Y 

HflD    LiADIES'    FURNISHING    GOODS 

Soneca  Falls. 


GEORGE  &  CO., 

—  Dealers  in  — 

FRESH    AND    SALT    MEATS 

rouluy.  Fi(!>li  F.ggs,  Sausage  and   Fiaiikforls 
SENKCA  FALLS. 

FRANK  GARGAN  &  CO., 
JEWELERS 

SENECA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

VOSBURGH  &  CORY 

Tine  footwear 

116  FALL  STREET.  SENECA  FALLS 


Establi.slicil  ill  1S73  niul  Still  Here.     Call  and  sec  us  al 

THE  BOOK  STORE 

ROBERT  COOK  WAYNE 

BOOKSELLER  and  STATIONER 


A.   M.   SHEPARD, 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS. 
Daniels  Block. 


Joseph  A.  Herzenberg 

Dispensing    Chemist 


Suee.  to  M.  R.   Casey 


127  Fall  St. 


Everything  in  the  Drug  Line. 


Seneca  Falls  Steam  Laundry 

Dieffenbacher  &  Slater,  Props. 

/o  State  St.  Seneca  Falts,  N.  Y. 


XEbe  Iboao 


C.    M.   BILLS,    PROP. 


SENECA    FAALLS 


EVERYTHING  MODERN 
RATES  $2.00  AND  $2.50. 


The  gtanton    gouse 

GEORGE  McLaughlin,  pbop. 
Every  Day  up  to  Date 

Rates,  $2.00  and  $2.50 
The  KENTON  HAT  STORE 

W.  J.  MACKLV,  Mnnn-rr 
Dealers  in  HATS,  OAPS,  GENTS'  FURNISHINGS 

TRUNKS  AND  BAGS. 
No.  Si  Fall  Street,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

CLARY  BROS. 

CLOTHIERS 


AND  GEN'l'S 

FURNISHERS 


SENFCA  FALLS  and  WATERLOO. 


D.  Cn.    COOPER 


I.   S.   COOPER 


CIic  Cut  Price  Store 
5MILEY=C00PER    CO. 

J 10  Fall  St.  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WOLLA  VER  ifUufCHER 

HARDWARE 

Pliinibiiig,  Tinning  and  Heating 

Phonngrnphs  and  Records 
60  FALL  .STREET,    SENECA  FALLS 


flD\>er  XTobtman 

One  Price  eiotbier 


lir-119   j:an  street 
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J.  II.    ANDERSON 


Dealer   in 


i-'JtV  I      \J\J\JLJOf  Hosiery,  Notions. 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


